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YACHTING 











New Channel Corinthian Yacht Club 


NVITATIONS have been sent out from 
the membership committee of the Channel 
Corinthian Yacht Club, Santa Barbara, Cal- 
ifornia, to various yacht owners and others 
to join this new yacht club. Every form of 
yachting will be sponsored by the new organ- 
ization, and the clubhouse is expected to be 
a rendezvous for non-boat owning members 
as well. Instrumental in the club’s formation 
are Major Max C. Fleischmann, Dwight 
Murphy, Silsby M. Spalding, Louis C. Soles, 
William §. Gill, Curtis W. Hutton, Evan 8. 
Pillsbury and others. 

Proper shore boat service for members and 
visitors will be maintained, moorings super- 
vised, yachts cared for while their owners are 
absent, and parking facilities provided for 
members on Stearns’. Wharf. The clubhouse, 
on Stearns’ Wharf, has been open since last 
July under a competent steward, and facili- 
ties have been available. 


+ + + 


Santa Barbara Yacht Club 


Not to be confused with the new Channel 
Corinthian Yacht Club, which is in the process 
of formation, is the older, reorganized Santa 
Barbara Yacht Club. Elections have just 
been held at the latter with the following re- 
sults: H. T. Campbell, commodore; Thomas 
Baird, vice commodore; Hamilton Green- 
ough, rear commodore; Howard Miller, port 
captain; Dr. Albert Q. Spalding, fleet sur- 
geon; and Starr Grunner, secretary-treasurer. 
In addition, nine directors were appointed 
for the coming year. 


+ + + 


Larchmont Yacht Club Elects 


At the annual meeting of the Larchmont 
Yacht Club in December, the following offi- 
cers were elected to serve in 1937: Commo- 
dore, Rudolph J. Schaefer; vice commodore, 
Robert N. Bavier; rear commodore, Thomas 
L. Burton; secretary, Robert E. Carrick; 
treasurer, John A. van Zelm. Two trustees 
for class 1939 were Frank A. Mannen and 
Cornelius Shields. 


+ + + 


Capital Yacht Club Officers for 1937 


Appointed at the January 12th election of 
the Capital Yacht Club of Washington, 
D. C., for 1937 tenure of office, were the fol- 
lowing: Richard S. Doyle, commodore; T. F. 
Schneider, Jr., vice commodore; Daniel H. 
Fowler, secretary-treasurer; and H. H. 
Jacobs, measurer. 


Yachting Calendar 


Sail 

February 7 — Carnival Regatta, Southern Y. C., New 
Orleans. 

February 9— Fourth Annual Miami-Nassau Race, 
Miami, Fla. 

February 11-18 — Eleventh Annual International Star 
Class Regatta, Challenge and Bacardi Trophy Races, 
Havana, Cuba. 

February 19-22— Eleventh Annual Mid-Winter Re- 
gatta, Los Angeles. 

February 21— Sunburn Dinghy Regatta, Biscayne Bay 

Yacht Club, Miami, Fla. 

February 21 — Palm Beach Y. C., Palm Beach, Fla. 

February 26, 27, 28 — Clearwater Yacht Club Snipe Re- 

tta, Clearwater, Fla. 

February 28 — Lakeland Yacht and Country Club Sail- 
ing Regatta, Lakeland, Fla. 

— 14 — Miami Yacht Club, Sailing Regatta, Miami, 

a 

March 15 — Lipton Cup Race, Miami, Fla. 

March 21— Orlando Yacht Club Sailing ‘Regatta, Or- 
lando, Fla. 

March 26-27 — Antonia Trophy, World’s Championship 
Moth Boat Races, Melbourne, Fla. 

March 27 — Eighth ‘Annual St. Petersburg-Habana Race, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

March 28— Melbourne Sailing Club Sailing Regatta, 
Melbourne, Fla. 

uy — Indian River Yacht Club Sailing Regatta, Rock- 

e, 


a. ss 
June 27— New London-Gibson Island Race, Gibson 


Island Yacht Squadron, Md. 

July 4— Honolulu Race, San Pedro, Calif. 

July 23-24 — Fourteenth Annual Regatta, Edgartown 
Yacht Club, Edgartown, Mass. 

July 27-28 — Team Races, 30-Square Metre Class, Sand- 
hamn, Sweden. 

July 29-Aug. 1— The Sandhamn Week, Sandhamn, 
Sweden. 

July 30 — Channel Race; Royal Ocean Racing Club. 

~~ 31— Start, America’s Cup Race Series, Newport, 


Aug. 7 — Fastnet Race, Royal Ocean Racing Club. 
Aug. 10, 11, 12 — Inter-Lake Regatta, Put-in-Bay, Ohio. 
Aug. 16 — Benodet Race, Royal Ocean Racing Club. 


Power 

February 6-7 — Jacksonville Motor Boat Regatta, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Feb. 13, 14 — Motor Boat Baette. New Smyrna, Fla. 

February 20-22 — Palm Beach Y. C., Palm Beach, Fla. 

February 26-27 — Motor Boat Regatta, Lakeland, Fla. 

March 6-7 — Motor Boat Regatta, Bradenton, Fla. 

March 13-14 — Motor Boat Regatta, Palatka, Fla. 

March 19-21 — Midwinter Regatta, Miami, Fla. 

March 27-28 — Motor Boat Regatta, Tampa, Fla. 

April 3-4 — Motor Boat Regatta, De Lan d, Fla. 

May 9 (tentative) — Albany-New York marathon, out- 
boards and inboards. 

May 22 — Trenton-Philadelphia shuttle marathon. 

May 30 — Free-for-all Race Around Absecon Island, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

June 26-28 — National Intercollegiate and Interscholastic 
Championships, Saratoga Springs, N. Y 

July 3-4 — Virginia Gold Cup, Hampton, Va. 

si Hd — New York State Circuit Regatta, Buffalo, 


July 4-5 — Trenton, N. J. 

July 10, 11 — Seneca Lake Regatta, Geneva, N. Y. 

July 10-11 — Maryland Yacht Club, Baltimore, Md. 

July 16-17 — Havre de Grace, Md. 

July 24-25 — Herald Harbor, Md. 

July 30-31 — Chestertown, Md. 

Aug. 5-7 — Miles River Yacht Club, St. Michael’s, Md. 

Aug. 7-8 — Boston, Mass. 

Aug. 14-16 — National Sweepstakes, Red Bank, N. J. 

Aug. 21-22 — Solomon’s Island, Md. 

September 6 — Gold Cup Races, Detroit, Mich. 

Sept. 10-11 — Eastern Championshi = Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sept. 18-20 — National Outboard mpionships, place 
to be selected. 

a Daas — President’s Cup Regatta, Washington, 





Philadelphia Yacht Club Election Results 


Atlantic Coast yachtsmen will be inter- 
ested in the results of the recent election of 
officers held at the Philadelphia Yacht Club, 
Essington, Pa. Harry Liebeck was named 
commodore; Arthur Bloch, vice commodore; 
Chas. T. Ludington, rear commodore; Elisha 
Webb, Jr., treasurer; Jos. G. Denny, secre- 
tary; Dr. L. E. Taubel, fleet surgeon; Geo. A. 


Smith, measurer; and Frank A. Weingartner, 
harbor master. At this time also, trustees and 
committees were named. 


+ + + 


Cruising Club’s Summer Cruise 


The Cruising Club of America has planned 
a cruise for 1937 which will start about July 
18th and terminate at Newport for the Cup 
races, July 31st. The rendezvous is Prices 
Bend, the plan being to sail eastward to 
Gloucester or Marblehead. Daily runs will be 
decided by the commanding officer present. 
The following members of the Cruising Club 
have indicated their intention to participate: 


Anthony Anable Charter 

F. L. Ballard Cutter Padda 
Walter Barnum Schr. Brilliant 
R. Graham Biglow Schr. Teal 
Geo. P. P. Bonnell Yawl Old Glory 
J. T. Chatman Yawl Ginjack 
S. B. Coffin Schr. Seafarer 


Frank S. Connett 
Carleton 8. Cooke Ketch Seven Bells 
Henry L. de Forest Schr. Nadji 

Henry M. Devereux Cutter Pendragon 


Ketch Souwester 


Hobart Ford Schr. Jane Doré 
M. 8. Kattenhorn Schr. Surprise 
Thos. A. Kelly Charter 

J. B. Lord Motor sailer Seal 
Carleton L. Marsh Cutter Duchess 
H. M. Merriman Schr. Norseman 
Robt. H. Moore Cutter Lilu 

J. K. Murphy Yawl Little Gull 


Harrison G. Reynolds Cutter Mollie 
Edward Reynolds, Jr. Schr. Heart’s Desire 
Chas. B. Rockwell Yaw! Belisarius 


Dan M. Rugg Charter 

Nat 8. Seeley Motor sailer Lady Lou 
Alfred Stanford Cutter Chickadee 

F. B. Thurber 

Walter C. Tilden Motor sailer Blue Fish 
A. E. Van Bibber Yawl Gadget 

Geo. N. Wallace Cutter Trivia 

L. T. Webster Yawl Owahgena 


Roger H. Williams 


Yawl Daphne 
+ + + 


30-Square-Metres Invited to Sweden 
Next Summer 


Invitation to American yachtsmen to 
participate in the 30-Square-Metre team races 
which will be held at Sandhamn, Sweden, 
has been announced through the North 
American Yacht Racing Union. Germany 
and Sweden will each enter three yachts, and 
it is hoped that America will complete the 
planned tripartite regatta by entering three 
more. Sweden won the series last year. The 
dates are July 27th and 28th, 1937. 
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A triumph of 
modern yacht design 








HE BOAT SHOW is history... but the Elco 53 is still news. 
gs ar 45 years of boat-building Elco has won an incom- 
parable reputation for workmanship and enduring value. 
For expressing the best in progressive modern naval design 
without yielding to the spurious or flashy. Elco’s magnifi- 
cent new 53’ Twin-Screw Motor Yacht lives up to that 
aristocratic heritage. The deck sat 

alo 


Her lines are clean and graceful . . . and a superbly de- View lookin of the 53 is spaci 

: hull : ve at Ing aft, sh SPacio 
signed round bottom hull and scientifically correct distribu- > Showing com 
tion of weights give her the super-seaworthiness for which 
Elco is famous. 








Unsurpassed space and freedom of movement distinguish 
her accommodations. With all controls centered on the flying 
bridge, the deck saloon is an unobstructed pleasure place 
by day or night. An unusually large after-deck is accessible 
from the owner’s cabin or by wide, safe side decks, pro- 
tected by bulwark and rail. 





Sleeping accommodations are for six. The owner’s cabin, 
a joy to live in, has two permanent beds. Large, airy windows. 





Connecting lavatory and shower. Two luxurious single guest In the ¢ 
cabins share a second lavatory. Convertible divans in the in small ety new Marinere 
deck saloon sleep two more. The galley and quarters for seaworthiness, too, + low cost ind a Elco presents the last 
CPS 4. The oY Comh asy mai St word 
two crew are forward. 4: The Semi-sheltered igh quality Bee complete 
The Elco Motor Yacht 53, completely equipped, is now Ockpit aft isexee,2; Forward cabin 
4 Ptionally nae 
on display at Port Elco. Inspect her and the other new Pacious, 
Elco models on exhibition there, or write for literature. 
THE 1937 ELCO FLEET: Marinette 30, $3,250; Cruisette Permanent 
32 (4 models) from $3,800; Cruisette 38 (4 models) from Showroom 
$6,850; Cruisette 41 (4 models) from $9,500; 48’ Motor Yacht 113 EAST 467! ST 


(2 models) from $15,500; 53’ Motor Yacht, $21,000, (at Park Ave.),N.Y.C. 
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Around the Cabin Lamp 





Mortimer Gets Into the Game 


UNNY the way some men get into this game,” said 
an, as he cocked his feet up on the cabin table. ‘‘Some 

are born to it, some get it by association with friends 
who own boats, and some of them crash the gate because 
they think the ownership of a yacht, never a boat, mind 
you, will give them either social or sporting prestige.’’ He 
chuckled. ‘“‘I was party to one of those crash introductions 
to the world of yachting once. Would you like to hear about 
it?” 

“Shoot,’’ we said and, after formalities with the rum bot- 
tle, settled back to hear a yarn the like of which has never 
been spun. 

“This happened a good many years ago. I was working in 
an office in New York at the time, feeling pretty blue because 
it was a beautiful June morning and I was temporarily with- 
out a, boat. I hadn’t been in New York long enough to make 
many acquaintances at that time. You know how it is — 
there! are times when you would accept a berth in a coal 
barge just to get afloat. No invitations in sight, not even a 
coal barge. 

“Then Mortimer blew in. Mortimer was one of those big, 
hearty, perfectly appointed lads you had not liked in college 
and had not seen since. All I knew about him was that he 
had become a vice president of one of those banks that has 
so many of them they have a vice presidents’ club. He man- 
aged somehow always to exude a delicate aroma of money 
and to convey the impression that even if he was smarter 
than you were he was willing to overlook the fact. He had 
probably read in a book somewhere that a man must be 
democratic to get along. Mortimer liked to do things in a 
big way, whether it was sales records, food or liquor. 

“Tt didn’t take him long to get to the point. — 

‘“* Bill, old man,’ he boomed, ‘I want you to come on a 
little yachting party with me to the Harvard-Yale races at 
New London. How about it?’ 

“You will understand the state of mind I was in when I 
tell you I accepted with unqualified enthusiasm which was 
nothing short of pathetic. 

“**T didn’t know you owned a yacht, Mortimer,’ said I. 

‘Bought her yesterday,’ he replied. ‘Fact is, I’ve never 
seen her, but the broker feller described her to me; greatest 
bargain you ever heard of.’ 

“To make a long story short, it seems that the vessel was 
a 38-foot water line yawl, solid mahogany panelled interior, 
newly painted and fully equipped. Yes, there was a magnifi- 
cent engine, and the ‘broker feller’ was to have her at anchor 
off the Little Neck Yacht Club early the next afternoon. 
Mortimer and his friends were to come aboard after dinner, 
bringing the supplies, but it was suggested that I go aboard 
earlier to see that everything was in shape, taking the club 
launch and leaving the tender for them. He and his friends 
had not had any yachting experience, he admitted cheer- 
fully, so I was to be captain and tell them what to do. 

“The sense of foreboding with which I was haunted bore 
fruit the next afternoon when the club launch set me aboard. 
In all respects the Petunia was what is known in the ver- 
nacular as a ‘broker’s delight.’ Fully equipped to the extent 
of fancy china, glass and cutlery and an irreducible minimum 
of cooking gear, she had nothing else except ground tackle 
and mattresses. The latter had been closed up for the winter 
in massive berths of the Pullman type. The fancy pattern 
made by mould on the covers was not as offensive as the 
stench which caused me to close quickly and firmly the one I 
had experimentally opened. The other wouldn’t even open. 

“The engine was a super paint job which to my knowledge 


had not been manufactured for five years, the builders of 
which had earned their demise. I soon came to the conclusion 
that the ‘broker feller’ had brought Petunia to her present 
anchorage under sail alone, for the wiring system was such 
that touching any wire when the switch was on induced a 
good twelve-volt shock. And there were no tools. 

“The shortcomings of Petunia play little part in this 
yarn, so I shall skip them. By ten o’clock that night there 
was no sign of the owner or of supper, the launch had gone 
off duty and I was marooned. At midnight I turned in, re- 
flecting that it was now beginning Thursday, that the objec- 
tive of the trip was the race at New London on Friday after- 


noon and that the engine, until rewired, was definitely hors 


de combat. 

“Just before dawn the tender made a head-on landing 
against the side, bearing the owner and two guests. A gratify- 
ing load of supplies was stacked amidships. Mortimer made 
a speech of welcome to me and to the guests, which was lost 
on the guests. They were practically beyond the stage where 
they could hear. Mortimer herded them below while I un- 
loaded the tender. The supplies consisted entirely of cased 
liquor and beer; of food there was not a sign. 

““How about the eats?’ I asked, bitterly. 

“Mortimer, leaning heavily in the companionway, an- 
swered with great dignity, ‘Forgot. Forgot food. Had big 
dinner. Forgot food. Never mind, Captain, you may proceed 
to New London whenever ready.’ And with that he disap- 
peared. 

“The air was light southwest, I was now awake, so I got 
sail on her and proceeded. That was a long day. At noon the 
owner and his boy friends showed up on deck to find us be- 
calmed off Bridgeport. I explained to Mortimer that if we 
were to reach New London in time we would have to put in 
to Bridgeport for motor repairs, not to mention grub. A 
favorable tide helped us up the harbor and, while Mortimer 
went ashore shopping, I worked with a mechanic to rewire 
the engine. After a meal we got away under power just at 
dark. The old snow plow made about eight knots to the ac- 
companiment of sounds reminiscent of a portable concrete 
mixer. 

“The night was flat calm and black as the inside of a cow. 
After passing Stratford Shoal I began to feel the effects of 
having been on duty for twenty-four hours — you know, 
when the compass card begins to swim. She was headed due 
east by compass so I undertook to instruct Mortimer how 
to steer by compass, just in words of one syllable, explaining 
how he must keep the big # on the little black line by moving 
the wheel to bring it back. He was enchanted by his prowess. 
Leaving him and the guests on the job I went below to snatch 
a little well-earned shut-eye. As I dropped off to sleep on the 
nearest transom I was aware of Mortimer being Vikingesque 
for the benefit of the guests. I had specifically instructed him 
to call me at once if anything approached him. My last con- 
scious thought was, ‘To hell with Mortimer!’ 

“‘ As long as I live I shall never forget my awakening from 
a deep and dreamless sleep in the darkest hour before the 
dawn. There was no denying the urgent terror in Mortimer’s 
voice as he screamed for me. 

“<< Bill! Bill! Quick! We’re going to be run over by a train!’ 

“‘T leaped up the companionway and, sure enough, we 
were.” . 

“You were what?’’ I asked. 

“About to be run down by a real live railroad train 
steaming at us close aboard out of the blackness on the 

(Continued on page 109) 
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In this unusual photograph two full-rigged ships, 
near the finish of a recent grain race, arrive off the 
coast of England together, meeting for the first time 


after more than three months at sea. 


Once each year an odd score of square-rigged ships 
sail from Australia, bringing grain to Europe, last 
trade in which they may be profitably employed. 
Manned by apprentice crews, dependent upon no 
other power but the wind, burdened with no large 
overhead, these ships can afford to visit small South 
Australian ports, lying at open anchorage for weeks, 
if necessary, picking up cargoes of grain a few bags 


at a time. 


Old ships, in a dozen years they will have disap- 
peared. But the spirit of competition among them 
remains as keen as ever. Driving around the Horn 
and up the Atlantic on the lonely 16,000-mile voyage 
from “down under”, these ships strive with each 
other to win the unofficial honor for the quickest 
passage to Europe. Winning ships take about 95 
days on the average, although the trip has been 
made in 83 days. Average time for all ships entered 
in the “race” over a period of years is about 118 days. 


Gait of the Wind Ships 
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Wirutn a few years the last of the commercial sailing ships will have 
passed from the sea. But the heritage of sail will always be honored by 
the yachtsman. 


Atlantic grew up “in sail”. Founded 95 years ago at the beginning of 
the clipper ship era...in 1842...as an association for the protection 
of prominent shipowners, Atlantic today brings to the yacht owner the 
tradition of sail... together with a long experience with mechanically 
powered ships. 


Atlantic writes profit participating, non-assessable policies on yachts, 
under which the policyholder shares in the profits of the company regard- 
less of his individual loss experience. Atlantic policies are placed through 
brokers. Let your broker tell you about Atlantic insurance. 


Atlantic is proud of its 
long record of prompt and 
equitable loss adjustments. 
Atlantic surveyors are 
located along the Atlantic 
Coast and on the Great 
Lakes. Notified of accident 
or loss, they make immedi- 
ate appraisals so that 
prompt repairs or indem- 
nity payments may be 
made. 


Charterecl (842 


MUTUAL INSURANCE 
Maina Yue COMPANY 


a Atlantic Building Botton: Chicago 
“me Cheneklaned 
ee Ma 49 Wall Street Yess 
Fire Trswtance NEW YORK Ahiladelehia 
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ANENT my suggestion that a Class J 
mainsail would afford plenty of 
white space for advertising, Don Houser 
of the Buccaneer Yacht Club, Mobile, 
advises that at Biloxi, Miss., during the 
opening regatta of the Biloxi Yacht 
Club last spring, a 20-foot cat cruised 
about conspicuously displaying on her 
mainsail a plug for a popular brand of 
suds . . . There doesn’t seem to be any- 
thing original under the sun except gin. 
[We think the author means sin. Ed.| 


But it seems that the idea of utilizing 
sails for sales purposes originated at 
least 50 years ago, when at the opening 
of either Manhattan or Brighton Beach, 
Austin Corbin banned all advertising 
on the premises . . . Two old sloops 
cruised back and forth offshore, their 
mainsails serving as mobile billboards. 


I hear that at the mighty and slightly 
haughty Bath Iron Works they regard 
the new Cup defense contender as just 
another building job . . . Maybe her 
name ought to be Cinderella. 


At her keel party it seems to me 
somebody of importance ought to have 
been invited to pour. 


And there’s Rainbow — like an elder 
sister handing down her gear to the sub- 
debutante. Rainbow’s end, and there’s 
a pot of gold for the new boat. 


It looks like collusion. Tom Sopwith 
and ‘‘Mike” Vanderbilt both in Flor- 
ida. 


A really practical as well as devoted 
husband is Bill, whose comely spouse is 
as devoted to the sea as is he. Contrary 
to the habit of most married men, Bill 
takes an interest in Nina’s clothes, even 








when they aren’t cheap. The other day 
he called her attention to a pair of 
sailor pants he had seen displayed in a 
Fifth Avenue window. There followed a 
fitting. (Bill enjoys shopping with his 
wife because she decides quickly and 
seldom keeps him waiting more than a 
few minutes.) But on this occasion a 
whole hour elapsed and she didn’t re- 
appear. Frantic, Bill demanded what 
had happened to his wife. Plenty, he 
discovered. The pants had proved too 
tight and when she started to unzipper 





them the zippers froze. Coolly Bill 
called upon the horrified section man- 
ager for a hammer and chisel. When 
they had been provided the versatile 
husband soon had Nina out of her em- 
barrassing predicament and in no mood 
for further fitting. 


Add similes: As improbable as an 
International Twelve-Metre race. 


Example of redundancy culled from a 
picture title in the New York Times: 
. “out on the bow stem”. . . 


PREFERENCE 


Oh, many talk of a Promised Land 

And it’s there that they would be; 

But a sweeter allure, I understand, 

Is that of a Promised Sea. 

A sea with a smooth and shining 
face 

And a fair breeze always blowing 

For a dream ship bound o’er the rim of 
space 

And ever nowhither going. 


There’s a striking analogy between 
learning to assimilate returning pros- 
perity and learning to sail . . . A cardi- 
nal point to remember in both cases is 
not to let the uncontrolled boom hit you 
on the head. 


Alf (‘Lucky’) Loomis was invited 
by George Townsend to take Cheerio 
Too from Jacksonville to Miami. His re- 
action is said to have precipitated him 
from the convalescent languor of a hos- 
pital cot into a suit of oilers and the 
next train south .. . But he remem- 
bered to pick up typewriter and wife 
. . . They found the boat blessed with 
two paid hands so the only excuse for 
work Alf had on the voyage was liter- 
ary. 


Ira Hand is as much in his element at 
a Motor Boat Show as the exhibits are 
out of theirs . . . Just a natural pro- 
motor and exhibitionist. 


One of the ways of approaching the 
site of the 1939 World’s Fair will be by 
water, excuse enough for the attendance 
of alotof yachtsmen . . . Probably the 
“Streets of Paris’ attraction (which 
marked a Century of Progress) will only 
have to change its title to “‘The Canals 
of Venice” to maintain its popularity 
with the customers. 


I hear the Corinthians have lost a 
man overboard — Ted Delano, no less 
—but that it’s only a temporary 
loss. 


The tepid rather than intrepid Frost- 
biters had some bitter weather to con- 
tend with during the Joyous Season. 
The temperature hovered around 45 
but the boys and girls ran the gamut of 
the motions of freezing to death just the 
same. 


YACHTING 


Timmy Johnstone, who desired the 
sea — ‘“‘the sight of salt water un- 
bounded”’ — departed with Paul Rust 
in Zavorah on that vague expedition to 
Ecuador which I mentioned last month 
. . . Timmy’s previous experience afloat 
had been confined to a Barnegat Bay 
sneakbox ... Paul wired me from 
Beaufort, N. C., that his next port of 
call would be San Salvador ... The 
cruise is supposed to end in California 
about April Fool’s Day . . . 
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As this is written, Zavorah lies in 
Guantanamo Bay, according to a post 
card representing an array of rum kegs 
and inscribed tersely: ‘‘Swell time.” 


Just Show . . . Our pleasant English 
cousins who did their shopping early, 
had only one complaint and that was on 
the score of the refreshments . . . ‘‘We 
ordered ale, my dear chap, and would 
you believe it — they served it frozen — 
actually! . . . I mean the trouble with 
America is that everything over here 
is frozen — everything except your 
hearts.” ... Even ‘Porthole Pete” 
Chamberlain couldn’t enlighten me on 
how the deep sea anglers work those 
mammoth rods that branch in all direc- 
tions from the sport boats . . . Some 
of the nicest exhibits were the Show 
gals in the various booths . . . Some- 
one was wondering what was done with 
them between Shows . . . Bill Dyer’s 
70-pound pram was in constant danger 
from shoplifters ... Sam Wetherill, 
sunk in habitual gloom in the lee of a 
dainty little dink with a crimson sail, 
said he had heard the Show was doing 
fine but that personally he hadn’t seen 
anybody who looked good for a dime 
. . . Bill Taylor was lumbering around 
with a manuscript in a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope, pleading with friends 
to remind him to mail it . . . Dwight 
Simpson told of a man who motored to 
a shipyard to take delivery of his boat 
and didn’t return for his car for a year 
and a half . . . Casual sort of fella, he 
purloined Dwight’s dinghy and notified 
him by wire of her loss off the Isles of 
Shoals ... But Dwight hadn’t the 
heart to get sore at a bloke who pre- 
ferred to take his family deep sea be- 
cause it saved the trouble of anchor- 
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SOCIALLY-AMERICAS FIRST MOTOR CAR 








OPENING NIGHT AT THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, NEW YORK 


Whenever an event brings out America’s most socially prominent fami- | 
lies, more of them arrive in large Packards than in any other fine car. | 
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Becalmed near the Barnevelt Islands (the dark, low streaks at the right) with the Horn in sight, the pinnacle 
at the left. This day was a weather breeder 


In the Wake of the Clippers 


Part |—Rio de Janeiro to Cape Horn 


By WARWICK M. TOMPKINS 


APE HORN, a grim 
antagonist, lay ahead. 
It would be false to 
pretend that I took 
Wander Bird out of 
rs Rio without grave 
doubts and a sense of outrageous temerity. For years I had 
planned for this day and this adventure. I had studied sailing 
directions, questioned old sailormen, pored over charts. 
For eight years I had visioned my ship in the midst of Cape 
Horn seas. Thousands of hours of labor and of thought, and 
many thousands of dollars, had been bent toward preparing 
for this ultimate voyage under sail. The Wander Bird had 
voyaged 80,000 sea miles, meeting test after test. She had 
slatted, banged and rolled in month-long calm passages near 
the Line. She had been driven until her crew could stand no 
more driving in high northern latitudes. She had been 
hammered mercilessly in North Sea gales. She had been 





The voyage really started in June, 1936, when ‘‘ Wander 
Bird” sailed from Gloucester, Mass., for the Azores, 
Madeira, Casablanca, Lisbon and Tangier. She left the 
latter port on September 7th, reaching Rio de Janeiro, 4400 
miles away, on October 1 4th. ‘‘W ander Bird’’is one of the few 
American sailing yachts ever to anchor in that far distant port. 


worked through tortuous ways. 
Winters had seen her, ice-coated, 
off Cape Cod in that cape’s nor’- 
westers. Every day at sea had 
brought its reward in some weak- 
ness discovered, some new idea to 
make the ship safer, faster, easier to handle. 

On October 26th, 1936, when we sailed out of Rio, the 
ship was perfectly equipped — as far as I could see — for 
whatever Cape Horn had to offer. Still I tingled with doubts, 
wondering (too late!) if I were undertaking a foolhardy 
adventure. Did the old sailormen know what they talked 
about when they said a small ship couldn’t round the Horn 
in safety? I had discounted their warnings because they 
knew, I thought, as little about small ships as big ship men 
customarily do. Maybe, however, they were right! Were 
Biscayan and Atlantic seas only feeble imitations of Cape 
Horn graybeards? These thoughts, some of them doubts of 
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The white fury of a Cape Horn sea. The crests were breakers 

six feet high. Below, after the pampero off the Argentine coast 

had passed, we found that the dories had been turned bottom 
up inside their stretched but unbroken lashings 
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The wandering albatross has a wing spread up to 
17 feet, with a weight of less than 30 pounds. Below, 
“Wander Bird” hove to under reefed foresail 
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The incredible peaks of Rio, with the Sugar Loaf rising like a thumb, as seen from the harbor entrance 


my ship, more of them doubts of my crew, most of them 
grave questionings of myself, kept me walking the deck as 
the peaks and lights of Rio faded away. I was savoring with 
unusually sharp appetite the exciting, breath-taking fear 
which every sailorman knows at times, the fear which, 
overcome and defied, gives to achievement that zest and 
satisfaction which makes the sailing of a ship such a glorious 
experience. 

Slowly, through the Calms of Capricorn and through 
ensuing seasonal calm periods of November, the schooner 
worked quietly southward. The temperature dropped a 
degree for every degree of southing we made. After Rio’s 
fast-approaching summer heat, cooler days were a relief. 
We sighted no land, and we were east of the steamer lanes. 
We moved alone until, off Buenos Aires, our convoy of cape 
pigeons and gigantic albatross took to rifling the garbage and 
providing us with day-long exhibitions of superb flight. 

One day’s work was capped by a violent breath from the 
Argentine, a true pampero, which swept down on us at 
evening out of a sky of blues, green, sulphur yellow and 
gold, first feinting at the full-sailed ship with a wind which 
circled the compass inside of five minutes, then fell to a flat 
calm sea, and finally blasted us far, far to port. We’d seen 
the threat in time, however, and with topsail clewed to the 
truck, fisherman down, jibtopsail hastily secured, and the 
peak of the mainsail well slacked away, the Bird gathered 
herself bravely after that assault, shook the water from her 
decks and raced away while we put things in order. The 
violence of the knockdown and its extent was revealed best 
to us when we discovered that the heavy weather lashings 
on the nest of dories had not prevented the boats from being 
turned bottom-side up — inside their stretched but un- 
broken lashings! 

The pampero left us some hours later, having revealed to 
us the mysterious leak in the ship which we had not been 
able to locate for a year, even though we had docked, 


stripped and recoppered in our search. In the silence follow- 
ing the gale, we distinctly heard the swift inrush of water 
into the ship, that squirting so different from the friendly 
and musical chuckling of water lapping against the outside 
planking! While my old doubts recurred with sickening force 
and I wondered if this meant a return to port, an igno- 
minious admission of defeat before we even reached the 
Horn, we hunted the trouble. I blush to admit that we finally 
located it in a hard-to-get-at toilet connection, next to the 
skin of the ship, and that it was stopped, completely, with a 
wooden plug we hammered home with some difficulty. In 
the next twenty-four hours the ship made no water and we 
blessed the revealing violence which had completely loosed 
a rotting wooden plug which had been leaking increasingly 
for a twelvemonth past. A bad German fitting, installed 
in Hamburg in 1929 by a plumber of evil memory, was 
responsible. 

On election night I listened to the radio — unused except 
for time signals — so that ‘“‘ Long John”’ North, my business 
man watchmate who had come along with misgivings be- 
cause he didn’t want to miss voting for a forgotten man 
named Lundon or Lambman or something like that — 
could at least know whether his defection from political 
ranks had ruined the country. During a cool midwatch the 
news came in, 46 states for the incumbent, and I went to 
break the news to John whom I found rummaging in the 
galley, mug in hand. 

“Forty-six states conceded to Roosevelt, John!’ I 
announced, anticipating a blast of disappointment, but 
John’s two months at sea had given him the sailorman’s 
attitude towards the fantastic life led by the millions ashore. 

‘Devil take the election!’’ he stormed, ‘“‘What I want to 
know is, where the hell is the tea?”’ 

So, with life running smoothly and happily, far removed 
from the bitterness of politics, alarums of war, zigzags of 
markets and other trivia, we advanced toward the Horn. 
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And here, perhaps, it would be well to explain just what is 
meant, among sailormen, by “rounding the Horn,” for it 
is a saying widely misunderstood. 

“From 50 South in the Atlantic to 50 South in the 
Pacific, there is the rub!”’ as my 80-year-old copy of Find- 
lay’s South Atlantic Directory pithily puts it, describing the 
limits of a passage around Cape Horn. It will be noted that 
a passage around the Horn, as meant by the term, is from 
east to west. The same authority dismisses the west to east 
passage as ‘‘so easy as to require no discussion,” following 
half-a-hundred close-packed pages telling of the difficulties 
of the windward passage. 

By hugging the bitter, ice-coated lands of Tierra del 
Fuego too close for comfort, a ship might sail no more than 


a thousand miles from 50 to 50, provided she passed inside ~ 


the Falklands and through the Straits of Le Maire (see 
chart), as the Wander Bird did. Once a ship rounded the 
Horn in a week. The longest delay I know of at the Cape 
was one of 90 days, but there have probably been others even 
longer since many square rigged ships, gale-bound in this 
region, have ultimately had to give up in their attempt to 
get west and have sailed around Good Hope to get to their 
Californian or South American destination. 

It is not the distance of merely a thousand miles, of 
course, which makes Cape Horn such an obstacle. In addi- 
tion, there is a current, running from 10 to 45 miles a day 
out of the west, depending on the strength and age of the 
wind. There is a sea which I shall describe in halting and far 
from adequate words. There is a temperature of from 37° 
to 40° Fahrenheit, not cold to one who has known zero 
weather off the New England coast but penetrating, and 
aggravated by intense humidity. Sleet, snow and rain pre- 
vail, coming in bursting squalls comparable to artillery 
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barrages. And there are the great westerlies, world-circling 
winds, the bravos vientos of the old Spanish navigators. 

Nature has also heartlessly arranged her affairs so that in 
the spring and summer seasons, when a ship down there can 
enjoy at least much daylight, the westerly and northwesterly 
gales blow 26 per cent of the time with an average strength 
of Force 8 or more, with a hearty accent on the ‘more.’ 
Equally strong southwest winds blow only slightly less 
frequently. At this season of the year there are no winds at 
all from any easterly quadrant, or at least not enough to 
deserve the shortest of arrows on the pilot chart. Artful 
nature, in this particularly hellish laboratory, has saved her 
easterly gales for the Antarctic winter when the ocean here is 
dotted with ice and when the sun shows but faintly for three 
or four storm-wracked hours a day. Summer gales are shorter 
but far more violent than those of winter. Weighing these 
advantages (if they can be so called!), the reader can take 
his choice about the time of year he will sail his boat around 
the Horn! 

Findlay further states that the Horn passage “is con- 
sidered slightly more difficult than a mid-winter voyage 
from Liverpool to New York,” a distance of nearly three 
thousand miles. 

In 1935, Wander Bird sailed from Copenhagen on Friday, 
the 13th of September, and spent the next six weeks in the 
terrific autumnal gales which made marine history over the 
North Sea and the Channel, twice being driven to port for 
repairs. Consequently my fine Bosun, as superstitious a 
sailorman as you could wish, was not at all pleased when the 
vicissitudes of our life sent us across 50 South in the Atlantic 
on Friday, November 13th, 1936! Not without reason was he 
disturbed for we were shortened down to foresail and head- 
sails when we entered the invisible but agitated portals of 
Ee Cape Horn at noon of that 
day. Three hours later we were 
hove to in a true Cape Horn 
howler. For ten days we had 
sought to get to the westward 





so that, lying up under the 
land, we could have a weather 
shore and smooth water on our 
way to the Straits of Le Maire, 
but these days had been spent 
in the Roaring Forties, home 
of the “brave” west winds, 
and they had kept us far off- 
shore, so far off that now, hove 
to, we were due north of the 
Falklands, drifting off to the 
northeast. 

I wanted to see how the ship 
would lie to under a reefed 
foresail. For the first time since 
I got the ship, we reefed that 
heavy sail, cutting its area 
almost in half. The result was 
most gratifying for the ship lay 
nearly upright, rolling gently 
and riding the enormous seas 
as saucily as the sea birds which 
were hammered down out of 
the air. We put out oil, hanging 
three slowly-leaking canvas 
bags, each holding a quart of 

(Continued on page 122) 





























Track chart of the “Wander Bird’s” 




















battle with the wind demons that guard 
the neighborhood of the Horn 
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“Arielle’s” Single-Handed Voyage 


A Windjammer Sailor Crosses the North 


Atlantic Alone in a Power Boat 


MARIN MARIE 


particularly fond of power and I had 

never heard of an auxiliary motor until 
1912, when my father inquired about one for his 
15-tonner Holiday. He did not install it, however, 
and in 1917 the boat was sold. Ten years later I 
bought her, still without a motor, and was well 
content to sail her to Scotland on a 1500-mile 
cruise. Then I sold her to a Spaniard who installed 
a car motor and, soon afterwards, lost her on the 
Spanish coast near Bilbao. 

The first marine engine that I ever handled was 
an outboard motor which I bought to help push 
along a small sail boat used for fishing and shoot- 
ing in the Chausey Islands. After spoiling my fun 
for a whole summer, it ended its career by tearing 
off the boat’s transom and taking a dive into 
twenty fathoms of water. It is still there! 

Three years later, I bought, for a new boat, a 
second-hand 4-cylinder engine which had a poor 
reputation for marine use. It was originally built 
to power a winch for handling an observation bal- 
loon. It was then put in a boat, where it refused to 
work properly, and was sold and fitted to an old 
delivery truck in Paris. There it gave satisfaction 
for the first time. But the truck was wrecked and then I 
bought the engine and converted it, for the second time, 
thinking that I could find out what was the matter with it. 
But I failed in that attempt. 

On board the Pourquoi Pas, Dr. Charcot’s Arctic explora- 
tion ship, in which I served for seventeen months, I was in 
charge of the launch. And there, again, the motor was no 
better than the others with which I had had experience. 

In 1932, I had a small twin-screw launch built, an open 
boat but capable of extended cruises across the English 
Channel and along the coast of England. Her two small en- 
gines were the first satisfactory ones I had owned. 


AVING been brought up in sail, I am not 


Later, I had the Winnibelle built at Boulogne. She was a 


double-ender, much like the Norwegian boats, and could 
steer herself in a following breeze. In her I sailed alone from 
Brest to Madeira and on to the West Indies and New York 
in 64 days. That was in 1933. 

Following Winnibelle’s voyage I had another try, this 
time with a one hundred per cent power cruiser, one of the 
Richardson stock boats. Though a light craft, she proved 
surprisingly seaworthy and her 65 hp. engine most reliable. 
I began to think that such a boat, with a few slight changes, 





Ten minutes before “ Arielle” shoved off. Captain Chabot, of the “Ile de France,” 
discussed with Marin Marie the meeting of the two Transatlantic vessels 


could well be trusted for an ocean voyage. But the builders 
could not, at the moment, spare the time to construct a hull 
of the length I wanted and the largest stock boat would have 
been too deeply laden with the fuel necessary for the 3500- 
mile trip. But I kept on thinking about it. 

Last winter some of the people in my club got into the 
habit of sneering at engines. Some of these men were sailors 
and others were amateurs. The sailors knew little about 
motors; the others knew nothing about anything, whether sail 
or power. Now the sea is an element which men like to fight, 
and it makes little difference how we do it. I felt it my duty 
to stop the mouths of those amateurs and that is why I 
decided to try power alone — and to go alone with power. 

‘“‘But, my dear fellow,” some would object, ‘‘a motor boat 
is not reliable offshore.” 

“Oh yes? What about life boats?” 

‘“‘But, my dear fellow, you do not imagine that you can 
carry fuel enough to cross the Atlantic in a 40-foot boat?” 

“Yes, I can, easily.” 

‘“‘But you could not rig a self-steering gear as you did in a 
sail boat, without using a gyro?”’ 

“T believe that I can.” 
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Looking down on “ Arielle” just before the start when the last goodbys were 
being said. Two sailors from the “Ile de France” are still standing by 


Right. Eastward Ho! “Arielle” outward bound near Ambrose Lightship 
as the huge French Line Steamship “Ile de France” overtook her 


Sometimes I scratched my head, not quite sure either of 
my technical or my financial capabilities. But finally the 
flow of objections acted like a stimulant and I decided to 


_ go. Fortunately, I had known for some time of a small Diesel 


that could make a long, continuous run without trouble. It 
was the engine which hundreds of Breton fishermen use and 
with which they go offshore as far as the African coast, or to 


‘the West Indies. I decided on it. A gasoline engine would 


have meant 12 tons of fuel for a 50 hp. engine and 3000 miles 
at only seven knots. A semi-Diesel would be heavy and noisy 
and not the type to put in a yacht. As for twin screws, I had 
had a trying experience with twin screws in a former boat 
and did not wish to repeat it. Should I rig the boat as a 
“50-50,” in case I had to sail part of the way? If I did, it 
would prove little for the engine. I chose the Diesel, decided 
to carry plenty of spare parts and worked in the repair de- 
partment of the builder’s factory for a fortnight. 

When I finally made up my mind, it was the middle of 
winter and I had to hurry. The builder also had to hurry and 
he was not too well pleased with the circumstances. 

Arielle, as the new boat was named, was built by P. Jouet 
& Co., at Sartrouville, on the Seine not far below Paris. She 
is 42 feet 7 inches in length over all and 11 feet 6 inches 
beam. Her motor is a Baudouin Diesel, a 4-cylinder 4-cycle 
engine which is rated 50-60 hp. at 750 r.p.m. She was 
launched on May 29th and proceeded to Havre a few days 
later for her trials in the Channel. 

On July 8th, 1936, Arielle was unloaded from the 8:8. 
Champlain and made fast alongside Pier 88, North River. 
To onlookers she seemed an odd little craft, with her huil 
painted dark blue and mast and deckhouse enamelled white. 
The mast was too light to carry anything more than a couple 
of staysails for steadying, and the deckhouse looked high. 
But its height could not be less and I have learned by ex- 
perience that a small craft ships small seas. Besides, I 
thought that I knew how to avoid taking green water aboard 
and I did not plan to drive her ahead at any cost. More- 


over, I am fond of sea anchors and-carried two for safety. 

On top of the deckhouse was a powerful horn, worked by 
compressed air. There, too, were the searchlight, the side 
lights and a pair of ventilators for cooling the engine com- 
partment. But the most conspicuous accessory was a 
V-shaped wind vane mounted on a vertical shaft. I must 
confess that I was not too proud of the appearance of this 
necessary apparatus which caught the eye at the first glance. 
Of course, people asked questions about it. ‘‘Yes, it is a 
wind vane. It turns to the slightest breeze all day long... . 
Yes, it is for automatic steering. . . . Will it work satis- 
factorily? Well, to be frank, I think so but I have never 
tried it before. . . . It is only an idea of mine.” I had never 
tried it for the good reason that, during the trial runs in the 
English Channel, there was not even the slightest puff of 
wind to put it to work. I should have to try it in the Hudson. 

This meant, too, that I had never tried the boat herself in 
bad weather. To some people, this seemed strange and ill- 
considered. An experienced seafaring man will know, at the 
first glance, that a certain type of boat, properly designed 
and built, is or is not fit to go to sea. Unquestionably, Arielle 
stood out at once as a decent, seaworthy craft. And she was 
as deep as a sailing yacht and had three tons of ballast on her 
keel. 

On her fore deck was the fore hatch, strongly battened 
down; a skylight, fitted with steel protecting panels; and a 
V-shaped breakwater. On the roof of the cabin trunk, aft, 
was a small dinghy, lashed bottom up. Amidships-was the 
deckhouse. Inside of the deckhouse were the steering wheel, 
the binnacle, fire extinguishers, signal flags in a rack and so 
on. There was a short wave radio set with a sending range 
of 400 miles, chronometers and a sextant. There was also a 
second automatic steering device, quite separate from the 
one actuated by the wind vane. It was electrically driven and 
controlled by a photo-electric cell on the magnetic compass. 
A chain connected to the steering wheel. It was meant only 
for use in calm weather, the wind vane system being more 
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reliable, stronger and working when there was the slightest 
breeze. Aft was a double cabin and the galley, with Winni- 
belle’s stove set in gimbals. Under the berths were water 
tanks and stowage space. 

The engine was located under the floor of the deckhouse. 
It drove the boat at a speed of 9.6 knots at 750 r.p.m. Pro- 
peller and shaft were of steel. (I hate to bend a propeller 
blade by striking driftwood.) The reverse gear gave the 
same speed forward or in reverse. The exhaust was taken up 
through one of the ventilators and I never saw any smoke 
coming out of the exhaust. The engine can be started either 
by compressed air or by hand; I never used the air and could 
start the engine within twenty seconds. 

Forward, there was another good sized cabin though this 
was partly occupied by supplementary fuel tanks put in for 
the Atlantic voyage. Arielle’s cruising radius, with her 
regular tanks, is about 1500 miles. 

Arielle had two rudders; the regular one, operated by the 
wheel, is built of steel, and a wooden one was hung just abaft 
it, “outdoors.” The latter was fitted with a yoke which was 
connected directly to the shaft of the wind vane by wire 
cables, traction springs and a pulley. This pulley could be 
released from the shaft or.secured to it by tightening a screw. 

When the boat was on her course, the main rudder could 
be held in position by a brake. The pulley on the wind vane 
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shaft was then released and the vane would turn into the 
wind. Then the screw securing the pulley was tightened and 
the boat steered herself. I think the device is as simple as can 
be built but I worked over it for a long time before I man- 
aged to simplify it. As long as the wind held steady, the boat 
would steer the same course accurately, not deviating two 
degrees each side. When the wind shifted, it was necessary 
only to slacken the pulley, let the wind vane swing free till 
it settled to the new wind, tighten the screw and go back to 
sleep. I had to keep an eye on it, but I did not have to steer at 
all, which was a great relief. A counterweight prevented the 
wind vane from swaying to the roll and pitch of the boat. 

I never could really try out this funny looking rudder con- 
trol system before I sailed, not even in the Hudson, for lack 
of time and wind. The day I started, there was a nice breeze 
blowing and I immediately set the device in operation. The 
boat held her course well in the Hudson and I moved around 
on deck, even standing at the stern and taking motion pic- 
tures of the reporters and photographers following in a tug. 
Later, I found that, even in rough weather and with a follow- 
ing sea, the boat would hold her course well. The harder it 
blew, the better the auxiliary rudder would work. 

In New York, I was extremely busy, of course, getting the 
boat shipshape and had no time to visit the clubs ashore,, 

(Continued on page 113) 
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“Sea Nymph” 


She was designed by Stanton G. Tiffany for G. P. Seely, 
of New York, and was built by Midland Utilities, Inc., 
of Whitestone, L. I. The illustration to the left shows the 
yacht proceeding under power, while below are a 
corner of the main cabin and a view of a stateroom. 
The deckhouse is comfortable and the after deck is 


spacious. The quarters below are particularly roomy. 


“Sea Nymph”’ is 60’ 5" in length over all, 52’ 6” length 
on the water line, 16’ 0” extreme beam and 6’ O” draft. 
She carries 7000 pounds of ballast on her keel with 
additional trimming ballast inside. She is powered by a 
pair of 6-cylinder 44” by 53” Superior Diesels which 
develop 100 horse power each. Fuel tanks of large 
capacity give her an extensive cruising radius. 
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Three long-voyage little ships, “Director,” “Cimba” and “Hurricane,” tied up in a row, stem to stern, at Suva 


“Director” Comes to Melanesia 


By 


BRUCE AND SHERIDAN FAHNESTOCK 





REENFORCED easterly was lifting lumps 
of coal off the Naval Station pier at Pago 
Pago when we swallowed our Adam’s ap- 
ples and cast off. It was such a day as makes 
one weather-bound at home and Governor 

Milne, of American Samoa, needed two 
Fita Fita guard assistants to open his screen door as he came 
down to see us off. 

We had come to stay a week and had remained over a 
month. The Fahnestock Expedition almost lost its director 
when an accident in anesthesia blinded Bruce for eight days. 
When the patient awoke after a dental operation, it was 
found that he couldn’t see. The howls were heard as far to 
windward as Manua. With cold compresses and six lovely 
Samoan nurses who applied Lome Lome (the native mas- 
sage) frequently, Bruce came ’round. But as we sailed that 
day from Pango he sat aft by the wheel with three pairs of 
dark glasses shielding his dilated pupils from the glare. With 
the comforting words of the doctor, who said he might see 
normally again in time, we sailed away for the Fiji Islands. 

As sailing days go, ours was doubly hectic. With the wind 
making even shouted conversation between ship and shore 
difficult, and with a huge cargo of tapa cloths, beads, shells, 
yams and receipted bills making our deck a morass, our 
maneuver in getting away under sail from the pier deserves 
credit. 

This sort of thing is usual in articles about long voyages, 
but we have the most sincere thanks to offer to Dr. Rogers, 
Dr. Harbert, and Governor Milne. They advised, helped 











and saved us. Dr. Harbert’s gift as a great eye specialist 
certainly kept Bruce with Director. It would be impossible to 
thank all those kind Navy souls of Pango here. They wel- 
comed us to Pango after a year and a half of Ecuadorean, 
French and mixed relations in true American style. It was 
warming to sit of an afternoon in Ship’s Service with good 
old U.S. gobs over a mug of beer, or on the hill at Govern- 
ment House with Commander Milne. 

Criticism of a port, if of a constructive nature, should 
certainly be appreciated by port officials. Pago Pago should, 
as the only American South Sea port, maintain a Branch 
Hydrographic Office where ships and yachts might gain 
weather, current and chart information. There should be 
government facilities for bonded stores. But, other than for 
a few minor inconveniences suffered by yachts, the little 
colony is a model of administration. 

But we sailed away — and that is the story we write from 
Suva. Sailing full, we drove into the long swell at the en- 
trance to the harbor. Rainmaker was clear and the wind 
came NE as we looked back to a small handkerchief flutter- 
ing by the Goat Island rock. We bore away toward Niafou, 
the northernmost of the Tonga Group. A rough night had 
us abeam of Savaii and Upolou. Then, with her jinx working 
well, Director ran into a calm while our Chinese-installed 
Diesel sing-songed us along for Wallis Island. 

The real name for Wallis is Uea: This island has been a 
hard luck spot for yachts. Alain Gerbault felt a slight bump 
and found that Firecrest’s keel had fallen off! Harvey Bissel’s 
Wanderlust lost all her heavy ground tackle. Director suffered 
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We sailed from Suva with six muscular “cannibals” — and they ripped our mainsail when 
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they set it. We had forgotten that a reef point was still fast 


a smashed Cape Cod dory on the reefs at Uea. (Strange, but 
the little ketch Hurricane, with which we had kept company 
since Bora Bora, picked up the Wanderlust’s anchor and 
chain when she was in Uea a week after we were.) 

We rushed in through the pass and put down two of our 
largest hooks just as it started to blow. The wind held so 
stiff for nine days that the great greenbacks were skipping in 
over the reef and across the lagoon at us. A trip ashore meant 
a soaking all the way in and small chance of getting back, a 
crushing landing on the sharp coral and a smashed dory at 
the end. - : 

At Uea, the natives eat dog so we didn’t allow Tiger 
ashore without convoy. We ate a lot of things at Uean feasts 
during our stay but it all tasted indescribably awful. It 
might have been dog but, more likely, it was horse. A Chinese 
baker did a rushing business after his stallion died. To save 
the feelings of Trader Jones of the Burns-Philip Company 
station, we must mention the fact that during our enforced 
stay, he and charming Billie Jones stuffed us with the most 
delicious pastry at tea time every day — and tea, in the 
South Pacific, is served promptly at 6:30 a.m., again at 
eleven, and once more at four! 

But one day brought the easy life to an end and, for the 
first time on Director’s long traverse, hard labor began. From 
Uea on has been the most difficult, yet the most enjoyable 
part of the voyage. In the pass, when leaving the island, we 
almost kissed the old hooker goodby. Our pilot was let off 
into his dugout. His paddlers cheered us away as we headed 
for the pass. We did what the pilot book said in the way of 
avoiding the six- to eight-knot current by sticking to the 
starboard side going out. With engine at full throttle, we 
ran out with the tide. A back eddy caught us and the old 
pilot boat with her seven souls was headed backwards for the 
‘“‘make”’ of the reef wave. It is a bit terrifying to be in the 
‘“‘make”’ of one of those big, crashing breakers. Forward, as 
the ship labored under as much water as her high rails can 
hold, the boys were getting headsail on. Then it was over 
and we were out of it and into the worst sea we’ve seen in the 
Trades. We flew by Futuna in the night — never saw it. 
Dawn had it light again; afternoon had it blowing half a 
gale. 

We wanted to know where the Hurricane was and tried 
to get in touch with Pago Pago on a schedule we had ar- 
ranged. She had planned to leave Pago several days after 
our departure. Two weeks had gone. We called in vain. 


Later, when we arrived at Suva, we found that she had been 
anchored on the opposite side of Uea during most of the 
blow and had sent a man overland on horseback to catch us 
only an hour after we had sailed. 

It was while at Uea that we learned what a radio outfit is 
intended for. We were sitting in the after cabin over coffee. 
The wind was piping up topside and someone had just gone 
up — for the fiftieth time — to check on the chain. Bruce 
was twirling the dial of the receiver. Suddenly he yapped 
for silence. He had heard the name Director repeated over 
and over again. He switched on the loud speaker and this 
was what came over: “Director, Director, Director — Amer- 
ican schooner yacht Director — calling Director, WK¥G! 
Noumea, New Caledonia calling WKFG, schooner yacht 
Director — we have a note from Sydney, New South Wales, 
to the effect that Suva, Fiji, has a message from Pago Pago 
for you!” 

We almost dropped. Then Pago Pago (and we recognized 
his touch) came on excitedly: ‘‘Are you calling Dvrector, 
Noumea? What’s the matter with her? Why doesn’t she 
speak up? Is anything wrong, Noumea? The governor 
would like to know!”” Then Noumea explained. ‘‘The yacht 
is five days overdue in Suva and Suva has a message for 
her!’”’ Pago Pago asked: ‘“‘— has a what?”’ Then, suddenly, 
blasting us out of our seats, Uea’s French station came on 
from the beach not a hundred and fifty yards away. ‘‘ Pago 
Pago, the yacht in question is anchored snugly right off my 
shack! I suppose their x’mitter is out! Tell Suva to give me 
the message and I’ll row it out!” 

The note, when we finally got it, read: “‘Happy Birthday, 
Sheridan, from you guess who.” 

We hoped by the time we were in the Koro Sea that the 
land would give us a bit of a lee. Quite the contrary. Rain- 
laden wind saw us across that mess and a dawn found us 
hove to for visibility off the Suva Pass. And, by the good 
name of Richard Nugent, was it cold! We had on all our old 
North Atlantic stuff, with the exception of the sea boots 
and mittens some fiend stole in Tahiti, and still we were 
cold. 

Perhaps nothing in the world is quite as amusing as a 
dignified Fiji Department of Agriculture man_ sniffing 
around in the small lockers of a yacht. Coconut blight 
beetles! We were searched diligently. At the end of a dusty 
crawl through Director’s lazarette, the chap was prevailed 
upon to accept a rum punch and forget it for a while but the 
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search was resumed until we were not only declared clean, 
but sterile! 

Suva harbor is a little sad. This is because of two or three 
old boats that lie at anchor there with their hearts on their 
wheelboxes. Maybe you’ve heard of Uttley. He was a great 
doctor with a love for the sea. He sailed a little yawl all the 
way out from England to Fiji — exactly halfway around 
the world. Then he died. The ship is there — someone owns 
her — but she never goes out of the bay. It doesn’t seem 
just right for a ship to be like that. And there is a little vessel 
out from Sweden, alone and neglected at the head of the 
bay. Her two owners quarreled at Suva and the voyage 
ended. Perhaps the most unusual photograph of our voyage 
was the one that was spoiled by faulty developer at Suva, a 
picture showing three long-voyage little ships all moored 
together, Director, Hurricane, and Richard Maury’s gallant 
Cimba. We tied up in a row, stem to stern, on Director’s 
anchor and gammed many a sleepy afternoon away. We had 
all come over the same track from Panama out and we had 
all had our troubles and our fun. Over Director’s stock drink 
for such occasions — Tahitian rum and lime — we talked 
until the king’s crest over the Customs House drooped in 
fatigue. What a fuss should the three ships arrive off Sandy 
Hook together some day! 

To interrupt our yarning came a planter from Vanua 
Levu named Robinson. He had been recruiting new boys 
and wanted to get them back to his copra at Navolo. To 
excite our interest, he told of a group of strange native carv- 
ings in the jungle behind his plantation. Not Fijian, he said, 
nor did any Fijians know the origin of the strange symbols. 
Next day we sailed with the most savage-looking crew any 
Down Easter ever had. Six of them; big, muscular, bushy- 
headed. When they hauled away at our mainsail the com- 





“Director” entering the Koro Sea, bound for Vila 
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bination of their brute strength and a forgotten reef point 
ripped our big canvas right down! The skipper cursed. 
Dennis spat. Bruce lunged for a belaying pin. Lewis reached 
for a fid and Ned ran for the bushknives. Hey Hey sought 
blindly in the wheelbox for his deck brush. Robinson wanted 
to know why all the fuss! ‘“‘Why,” screeched the skipper, 
“That rip is the first of the voyage!”’ When the “‘cannibals”’ 
dared come aft again, we set them to making bagy wrinkle 
and put sail on the ship ourselves. The photograph was taken 
just as the sail ripped. 

Taveuni hove up over the sea next morning and we turned 
towards Robinson’s Pass. Small and dangerous-looking, the 
black and white sea snakes common to these islands twined 
themselves around our bobstay. We anchored in a clear six 
fathoms and went ashore with our tongues in our cheeks to 
look at the ‘‘carvings.”’ 

But Robinson was right. Truly, the most valuable find of 
our trip scientifically, the carvings on Vanua Levu are 
probably as important a link in the chain of evidence sup- 
porting a Pacific migration thousands of years ago as the 
Rosetta Stone was to glyph men a few decades ago. We cut 
the bush for rods around the central monument and dis- 
covered many more surprisingly well-preserved symbols. 
We excavated, we photographed, we measured, we sought 
out possible explanations of the syllabic carving in books 
aboard ship. We worked through swamps back into the hills 
and found still more carvings. We collected all the data we 
could, then presented duplicate reports to the Colonial Sec- 
retary at Suva and the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York. The shouting and singing in the 
streets of Suva upon our return at three in the morning will 
be remembered as ‘‘those scientific fellows celebrating!”’ 

(Continued on page 112) 
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The Transatlantic Race 
of 1936 


Its Origin and Consequences 


By 


CAPTAIN L. SCHLIMBACH 


UROPE is slow! The men of some European nations 
can see the Atlantic rollers breaking at their front 
doors and never — or, at best, only rarely — take 

any part in Transatlantic racing under sail. Crossing the 
“Big Pond” in a small sailing yacht still seems to them a 
hazardous performance; even their famous single-handers 
could not persuade them to join in the sport. 

Americans may now understand the difficulties I en- 
countered when I first tried to induce German yachtsmen to 
take part in the Transatlantic race which was started at 
Newport, R. I., in 1931. When I laid‘my plans before the 
governing boards of important German clubs, their officers 
would hardly listen to my explanation; they pitied ‘‘the poor 
fool who would certainly not see land again.” 

To finance the enterprise, I had to scrape up the last loose 
pennies. Finally, I started west with my old Stoertebeker 
with one amateur and two professionals aboard. Another 
amateur had declared — the day before we were scheduled 
to start — that he would rather stay ashore. My remaining 
amateur, after sailing 600 miles in the Baltic and Norse 
waters, was so knocked out by seasickness in the North Sea, 
due to weeks of battling everlastingly strong westerlies, 
that he decided to return to the Fatherland from Dover, 
making as much of the trip as possible by rail. 

That left me with two professionals. They were both good 
sailormen but not really accustomed to life aboard a 50- 
footer on the broad Atlantic. While they soon got hardened 
to it, all hope of reaching Newport in time for the start of the 
race vanished. However, I decided to sail across and report 
so that the honesty of my intentions should not be ques- 
tioned. I reached Newport after a record passage. 


Some of America’s foremost blue water men considered my . 


first east-west Atlantic crossing quite a success so I returned 
to Europe, sure that now the ice would be broken. Far from 
it! Not a soul took any notice of Stoertebeker’s smart passage 
and I was not inclined to say too much about it. So Europe 
slept on. 

To encourage European deep water men, I sailed around 
the British Isles one year and voyaged from Hamburg to 
Brazil another year. Finally, I entered the Newport-Bergen 
race in 1935. I knew that Stoertebeker II had no chance 
against any of the American entries. I had to nurse her 
across with her antiquated rig, and, among my amateur crew 
of four, not one had ever looked at the Atlantic from the 
deck of a small boat. In fact, only one of them knew what 
deep water sailing meant but by the time we reached Bergen 
they had worked into a seagoing team. 

And now occurred the most ridiculous thing I have ever 
experienced since I first sailed the Atlantic and rounded the 








Horn in 1893. While old Stoertebeker IT, after passing north 
of Scotland, was crossing the North Sea and heading for 
Bergen in ideal weather, European newspapers set up a 
many-tuned concert, in staring headlines, about the ‘Ger- 
man Yacht Overdue.” Why, these hysterical old women 
almost induced naval aviators to look for us from the air. 
And all the time we were quite happy since we knew that the 
worst part of our voyage was astern of us. True, we had had 
the roughest passage of the fleet but we had met with no 
mishap and not one of us would have missed the experience 
of the race. 

After this, everybody, young and old, high and low, be- 
came interested in deep water sailing. Germany became 
“‘ Atlantic conscious.” As the Olympic Games were scheduled 
to be held in Germany in 1936, what would be more natural 
than to run an ocean race in conjunction with the Olympics? 

Yacht clubs and individuals, city mayors and shipyards 
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got busy. Four existing boats, suitable for the contest, were 
rerigged; four new yachts were built. Amateur sailors re- 
ported by the dozen, ready to “‘do or die.” After the ener- 
getic Leader of Sports, Herr von Tschammer und Osten, 
accepted the patronage and gave the enterprise his powerful 
support, the rest was easy sailing. 

The Bermuda-Cuxhaven race has been ably described 
(YacHTinG, October, 1936) by Ben Ames who sailed with 
us in the Hamburg. All that I can contribute now is achart 
showing the different courses sailed by the contestants. This 
comes rather late but should be of interest to deep water 
sailormen. Study of this chart will show how closely bunched 
the fleet was during the first week of the race. The yachts 
which sailed the more northerly course, through the region 
where they expected to find stronger breezes, met several 
days of head winds and calms. Those further south, mean- 
while, kept up a steady gait. It was here, during the first 
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week, that the race was won and lost. Most of the navigators 
admit that making weather charts from the information 
received by radio was more or less guesswork as the atmos- 
pheric depressions were numerous and small. 

After the finish, many articles in sports magazines and 
papers on the Continent recounted the experiences of the 
contestants in the race. However, I found three points over- 
looked in these accounts. 

First is the necessity of watching sails and rigging contin- 
ually for evidences of chafe. In his story, Ben Ames reports 
that the Hamburg did not have a ropeyarn chafed on the 
trip across and he erroneously puts this fact to the credit of 
the designer. To be sure, a lot of chafe can be eliminated by 
work on the drawing board and by care when rigging the 
yacht. But the absence of chafe in the Hamburg’s rigging 
was due to the constant care by Dr. Laurintzen (‘“‘ Popeye’’) 

(Continued on page 119) 
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“What! No Butter?” 


The Story of an Experimental but Almost Perfect Fishing Trip 
Among the Ten Thousand Islands of the Lower West Florida Coast 


By JOHN MAHONY 


HE first day of the trip was drawing to a 
close. It had been most successful for not 
only had it produced the finest sport 
fishing in my experience but it had proved 
things. We wanted to know if the larger 
salt water game fish among the Ten 

| Thousand Islands of the lower Florida 

West Coast would be interested in plugs and we had found 

the answer. Those fish, I think, had never seen such fasci- 

nating contraptions and, as the girl friend might say, they 
were ‘“‘just crazy” about them! 

‘““We” consisted of Jack Dunham, who holds many rec- 
ords at the Miami Beach Rod and Reel Club, Gregory 
Lopez, of Everglades City, the almost perfect guide, and 
the writer. We were fishing with regulation split bamboo 
bait-casting rods by Heddon, Shakespeare ‘‘Service”’ reels, 
18-pound-test silk line, and an assortment of plugs. 

Where, you may ask, is this angler’s Valhalla? The ter- 
rain of Florida’s Ten Thousand Islands — for that, as men- 











John Mahony 
tioned, is where we fished —is readily accessible. Long 
known to experienced tarpon fishermen, the area may be 
reached by automobile, train, bus or water. Of these modes, 
the most popular is the automobile. Most visitors to Florida 
are familiar with that marvel of modern road _ building 
known as the Tamiami Trail, stretching over the lower 
peninsula through the heart of the Everglades. About eighty 
miles west of Miami, the Trail has a cross road, one of 
which is marked as leading to Everglades City. This side 
road, for a distance of some three miles, cuts through lush 
tropical growth and, though quite good, nevertheless looks — 
as though it might be headed for an impenetrable wilder- 
ness. Consequently, on arriving suddenly at Everglades 
City and the end of the road, one is pleasantly surprised to 


find an enterprising little community. 


Laid out in the modern manner, it has wide streets, well- 
kept’ bungalows, good stores, electric lights, a movie theatre 
’n’ everything! Its one hotel offers surprisingly good ac- 
commodations with excellent cuisine at moderate rates. 
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Homer Rohde, Jr. 


The Ten Thousand Islands contain enormous rookeries of sea 
birds. Here are a couple of young pelicans, about three days old 


Left, small tarpon (ranging in weight from 20 to 30 pounds) staged a 
gorgeous show taking plugs with barbless hooks. Here’s one in the air 


Below, this tarpon threw the plug out of his mouth after some spec- 
tacular gymnastics. Note the flying lure at the top of the picture 
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“Plugging” among the mangrove bushes. Jack Dunham is casting while Lopez poles the skiff 


The hotel is, of course, patronized largely by anglers, many 
with names famous in the world of sport and, quite fittingly, 
is managed by a man who is himself a keen angler. Ever- 
glades City is one of the outstanding centers of the sport of 
tarpon fishing and on all sides one sees interesting testimony 
of subservience to the “Silver King.” For instance, one 
whole section of wall in the hotel lobby is completely cov- 
ered with huge silvery tarpon scales, dated and autographed 
by the lucky captors. The effect is startling but not dis- 
pleasing. 

At the dock, close to the hotel, are charter boats with 
guides and tackle. As to guides, if I seem to harp unduly on 
one man, I do not mean to leave an impression that Gregory 
is the best or only competent guide in that area. He would 
be the last to entertain such a claim. In the last ten years, I 
have used probably half a dozen guides out of Everglades 
City with never a cause for complaint. 

And when I say ‘“‘guides,” I use the word in its fullest 
sense. How those fellows can find their way unerringly, as 
they do, through hundreds of miles (or maybe thousands — 
nobody knows, for that territory never has been fully 
charted) is something I have long since quit trying to 
fathom. Its tortuous channels, all alike and virtually all 
devoid of markers, beacons or other human aids to naviga- 
tion, are a source of constant amazement to the visitor. 
Their boats have peculiarities of their own, the common 
features being generous beam, shallow draft, low freeboard, 
pronounced sheer and a good turn of speed. These character- 
istics are, of course, the outgrowth of local conditions, espe- 
cially the matter of draft. Even a good guide will scrape 
over unsuspected oyster beds at full speed, doing so in a 
manner thoroughly disconcerting to a deep water man but 
obviously with the utmost unconcern to himself. 

But to get back to that first evening. Gregory, the almost 
perfect guide, was putting the finishing touches on the 
preparation of what looked like a grand dinner, while the 
sun, flaming red, dropped rapidly behind the velvet black- 
ness of tall mangroves. Jack and I, happy and tired, were 
lounging lazily in the cockpit, sipping highballs, alternately 
watching Gregory’s meticulous culinary progress or follow- 
ing the homeward flights of pelicans, herons and loons, 
hoping, I suppose, that their day had been as delightfully 
successful as ours. 

Came a pause, as they say in the movies, one of those 


sudden, alarming silences that seem charged with a premoni- 
tion of things gone wrong. Gregory, heretofore so intent on 
his appetizing labors, stood motionless, his fine features indi- 
cating disconcertment, not to say apprehension. Jack and 
I noticed it simultaneously and looked at each other. What, 
we wondered, could have happened at this late moment, 
in such an isolated spot, to mar an otherwise perfect fishing 
trip? Gregory, the almost perfect guide, glanced down to- 
wards us, sprawled on the cockpit floor. Then he spoke: 

“Mister Jack,” he said (using his customary and all 
inclusive form of address to us, since it embraced both 
of his listeners), ‘‘We left the dock in such a hurry this 
morning that I forgot butter!” : 

‘“What!’’ we exclaimed in unison, ‘‘no butter?” 

Gregory, who regards his job most conscientiously, is not 
inclined to pass over’delinquencies so lightly, no matter 
how excellent the fishing might be. The way we felt was 
that many other and more important things than butter 
could have been missing and the expedition would still be 
remembered as outstandingly successful and happy. 

Not that I want to dwell on it particularly, but merely to 
lead up to my point, I might say that our fishing tackle 
leans decidedly on the light side and this factor, with barb- 
less hooks, probably causes us to lose — or fail to boat — 
many a fish. Furthermore, unless it be a record or is wanted 
for more prosaic eating purposes, our fish are released with 
sincere blessings. My companion, however, makes a practice 
of recording what happens on outings such as this — possibly 
a carry-over from his sub-chaser days — and, consequently, 
it was no surprise to me, a few days later, to receive a letter 
from him summarizing the result of the trip as follows: 


Number 
Species Boated 
INN oan Sk pao vaca bine o dS Saweey 68 
iil io en wo Wate OW oie ba Keine MasHOR - 13 
Mangrove Snapper.................. ae et Ree 4 
IR oa S ys Pass ok Sra bn wae Sow 
ROSIN 55.5 aca’ nites: scp See's a kp ay sca DR 1 
IN Ge ect n Cavaco jv bp he A SN cw ee RS 1 
NN 5 ooo Uh win s' Ooe a seamen oe 89 
EE bon 5s Wess dd 95s hc eee ee 4 
PE NII 6 0s Sis Sc Sis Weddin eo oo en os 85 


(Continued on page 120) 
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The new M.I.T. Sailing Pavilion and a few of the club’s dinghies. Below, left, one of the Cornell dinghies and, right, four of Brown’s suc- 
cessful skippers: Douglas G. Herron, ’39; Vice Commodore Bunny Fletcher, Jr.,°39; John H. Mason, 2nd, ’39; Ralph E. Anderson, ’37 





"Way for the Campus Yacht Club! 


T MAY have caused smiles when he said it, but the 
| Princeton man (maybe it was a Harvard or a Yale man) 
who, back in 1927, said to his roommate, “‘Let’s start a 
campus yacht club!” knew what he was about. His room- 
mate may have replied, ‘‘What is a campus yacht club?”’ 
but that is not recorded. Fact is, smiles or no smiles, there 
was a definite demand by college boatmen for a chance to 
club together. The idea took hold with the tenacity of an 
anchor on sandy bottom. 
Of course, there had been college yacht clubs at Yale and 


for purposes more fraternal than paternal. No one paid them 
much attention, races being held during summer vacations 
with very little ballyhoo. When a college far from blue water 
invested itself with a ‘‘yacht club,” various were the re- 
sponses brought down. Frequently, such news ‘“‘made”’ the 
pages of the monthly humorous magazine. 

In 1928 the triangular Harvard-Yale-Princeton races were 
sailed on Long Island Sound in three Anker-designed Eight- 
Metre boats, generously loaned by members of the Pequot 
Yacht Club. The next year Cornell was on hand and, 


Brown Universities before 
the turn of the century, but 
the organizations and re- 
organizations which took 
place in and around 1927, 
marked the take-off of the 
new competitive spirit found 
in the colleges today. 
These first campus yacht 
clubs sprang up in the large 
universities where a knot 
of boat-addicted undergrad- 
uate yachtsmen organized 


Today there are eight established yacht clubs on American campuses, 
members of the Inter-Collegiate Yacht Racing Association. They are as 
follows: Brown University Yacht Club, Cornell Corinthian Yacht Club, 
Dartmouth Corinthian Yacht Club, Harvard Yacht Club, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology Nautical Association, Princeton Yacht 
Club, Williams Yacht Club and Yale Corinthian Yacht Club. They 
were established to bind together men interested in yachting and racing. 
All were conceived and organized by students, with the single exception 
of M.I.T. At least three more clubs, located at Colby, New Hampshire 
and Holy Cross, have recently been formed. Tufts, Rhode Island State 
and Boston College are in the process of organization. More interest in 
campus yacht clubs is being exhibited this year than ever before, and is 
reflected both in larger memberships, increased number of boats, races 
and boating facilities, and in financial backing by the alumni. 


through the help of Sher- 
man Hoyt, races were sailed 
in Seawanhaka ‘‘S” boats. 
Other early-series competi- 
tions were won and lost in 
Atlantic Class and other 
one-design boats which were 
loaned by Long Island Sound 
and Buzzards Bay yachts- 
men and clubs. However, 
it must be remembered that 
aside from the above men- 
tioned good nautical Samar- 
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An Effort to Recognize Intercollegiate Yachting Activity for What it is— 


One of the Most Worthwhile Developments of the Sport of Kings 


itans, codperation and stimulus ac- 
corded the infantile college groups was 
anything but heartening. 

Suddenly, like a squall making up in 
the nor’west, a plan was generated 
which would lift college yachting out 
of the bassinet of dependence on a 
handful of public spirited boat owners. 
Why, college yachtsmen queried one 
another, isn’t intercollegiate yacht 


racing just as recognizable as crew 


racing or golf or soccer? Why don’t we 
have boats of our own? Why not, in- 
deed? 

The questions were rhetorical and, 
with a surge of new enthusiasm, college 
competition afloat leaped into the 
limelight, a sanctioned sport which 
gave participants athletic credit, brought 
members and alumni into closer har- 
mony, and made sailing in the colleges 
a year-round function. Why not, 
indeed? The ultimate result was the 
Inter-Collegiate Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation, which today has a member- 
ship of eight yacht clubs from leading 
institutions in the East. Within this 
parent organization, and an _ out- 
growth of it, is the newly-founded 
Inter-Collegiate Dinghy Racing Asso- 
ciation. 

Let us pass in review this group of 
representative college and university 
yacht clubs which are at the moment 
“starting the sheets” on the biggest 
year of college yachting yet to grace 
American waters. Never was it truer 
that the college skipper of today is the 
yachtsman of tomorrow. It is one of 
the healthiest, one of the most worth- 
while movements in the whole sphere 
of yachting activity, that these young 
men take it upon themselves to or- 
ganize and foster intercollegiate re- 
gattas, often with so few boats that it 
is necessary to sail two or more heats 
with the same boat to decide the 
victor. Let’s see what they’re doing out 
at Ithaca and up Boston way. What 
about Princeton and Brown? And 
back among New England’s granite 
hills, what of Williams and Dart- 
mouth? Let’s just take a squint behind 
the campus yacht club scene, and wait 
for a big surprise. 

Commodore Dick Bertram, up at 


By 


RICHARD MANNING 


The Commodore’s Room in the M.I.T. Sailing Pavilion, built in 1936 


Below, “Tech” dinghies at the float in front of the Sailing Pavilion 
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Cornell Corinthian Yacht Club, writes that plans for the 
future include the construction ofa boathouse on Cayuga 
Inlet, near the Lake, with accommodations for about sixteen 
dinghies, a small clubroom and locker room. The club’s 
present headquarters are now in what is locally known as the 
old ‘‘Cascadilla Boathouse,” on Cayuga Lake. Further, the 
Cornell aggregation plans to adopt and build sixteen Class 
X one-design Frostbite dinghies, enough to accommodate 
two crews from each member college of the dinghy associa- 
tion of the I.C.Y.R.A. in the event of an intercollegiate 
dinghy regatta being held at Ithaca. The plan also calls for a 
power tender and a fund sufficient for maintenance and 
insurance. 

At present the club is sailing a fleet of five Class A Frost- 
bite dinghies, two being owned by the club and three by 
individuals. Formal racing is carried on every week-end 
during the season, except when the ice gets too thick to 
break through. 

Witness to the thoroughness in yachting matters into 
which this group has gone, is the Cornell Yacht Club’s shore 
activity, consisting of an annual course in racing tactics 
given by Nick Bissell, ’37, junior instructor on the Sound; 
and a course in nautical astronomy and navigation under 
Professor Boothroyd, head of the astronomy department 
and former navigation instructor at Annapolis. Recognizing 
this phase of the yacht club movement, university credit is 
extended to those passing the latter course. Membership in 
the Cornell club is at present in excess of thirty men, and ap- 
plications are said to be coming in steadily. Here, indeed, is 
a fine job of organization, which will net these men benefits 
all their lives, as well as make them responsible yachtsmen 
of which any club may be proud. 

Although Lake Mascoma is but three miles long by one 
mile wide and is located ten miles south of Hanover, N. H., 
this is apparently no detriment to the activity of the Dart- 
mouth Corinthian Yacht Club. The lake is deep and offers 
excellent sailing conditions for the two Dartmouth-owned 
‘““Wee Scot” sail boats, whose sails are spread almost every 
day of the season. Not daunted by the severe winters which 
obtain in this part of the world, Stuart Allbright and Joe 
Shenstone, secretary and fleet captain of the club, respec- 
tively, are converting summer sailing into winter ice-boating 
with the aid of “‘Wee Scot”’ spars and sails. 

There are thirty-two Dartmouth Corinthians this year, 





In 1929, Yale, Princeton and Cornell raced at Oyster Bay under the auspices of the Seawan- 
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the dues being five dollars a year. The membership is open 
to any undergraduate who is interested in yachting of any 
type. 

The progressive spirit of these men is evidenced by the 
fact they are raising funds to buy new one-design dinghies 
of the M.I.T. type, by giving lectures and movies before the 
college. In the words of Skipper Allbright, we find an indi- 
cation of what they are doing: ‘‘Our club is not run by the 
school, but the college officials recognize it. We have a 
faculty adviser, Professor Goddard, who is giving the club 
members a lecture course in navigation during the winter 
months. The Athletic Council will award us a letter if we win 
any intercollegiate event. No member on probation can race. 
Each individual pays for his own expenses during our trips.” 
The rowing shed is shared with the varsity rowing team on 
Lake Mascoma, and it is here that the ‘‘Wee Scots” have 
been hauled out and covered from the snow for another year. 

Although located in a large city on Long Island Sound, the 
Yale Corinthian Yacht Club is today an organization with- 
out a home. The very fact that it is a large city makes the 
harbor unappealing. Formerly there was a little clubhouse 


out on Morris Cove, some distance from New Haven, but. 


keeping it up was found impractical. It would be possible to 
have dinghies on the Housatonic River where the Yale 
crews practice, but because of lack of storage facilities and 
distance from the college, this too has seemed out of the 
question. 

Looks like a set-up against collegiate yachting practice if 
ever there was one, doesn’t it? 

In spite of the drawbacks, the club today is a thriving and 
popular organization with a membership of between thirty- 
five and fifty members, and includes those throughout the 
university who have boats or who have sailed actively for 
several years. At least six boats owned by undergraduates 
are brought to New Haven for winter storage. These are in 
commission regularly until November and are put overboard 
early in the spring. They are used a great deal for week-end 
or afternoon cruising around the Sound. 

In other words, members of Yale Corinthian have more 
than a passing acquaintance with the sailing sport. The club 
boasts such men as John Field, who won the Atlantic Cham- 
pionship two years ago; Pillsbury who has had an admirable 
record in Great Lakes scow racing; and Robinson, who 

(Continued on page 109) 
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“Chahsevar” 


Built in Holland for the Shah of Persia from designs by 
H. W. de Voogt, of Haarlem, the yacht was towed to 
Leningrad. There she was placed in a specially built 
floating dry dock and towed through the Marien Canal 
and the Volga River to Astrakhan, on the Caspian. 
Floated out of the dry dock, yacht and dock were towed 
to Pahlevi, Persia, where she was commissioned. Right, 
the after end of the main saloon. Below, the saloon 
below decks and the bar in a corner of the deckhouse. 


“Chahsevar”’ is 178’ 2” over all, 25’ 7” beam and 10’ 6” draft. 
Two Diesels of 625 hp. each give a speed of 14.9 knots. 
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These Twin Spinnakers 


Here are what Paul Hammond called the ‘‘Gish Sisters’? when he used them on the 
“‘Barnswallow” (left) and on the ‘‘Landfall.”’ On the latter yacht he carried them for 
seven days on a 900-mile downhill run from Malta to Alexandria. The sails are 
sewed to a heavy luff rope fitted with closed soldered sockets at each end. The head 
is fastened to the swivel and then to the halliard, and the tack is secured to a Wyke- 
ham-Martin roller furler. When on the wind the sail can then be furled by heaving in 
on a stainless steel furling line. They are easy to handle and on “Landfall” only two 
men were needed to a watch when they were carried. The yards can be braced 
well forward as they are set on an inlaid track on the forward side of the mast. 
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Squared Off! 


Parachute spinnaker on Roy Manny’s Twelve-Metre “Night Wind” 
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A New 
Hermaphrodite Rig— 


the “Hemat” 


By 


PAULE LORING 


* Nehi II” on a close reach, with 
“hemat,” trysail and jigger set 


SQUARE rig on a yawl? Silly perhaps and all that, 

but it seemed worth a trial. You see it is like this: 

Comes Saturday and the urge to go places — so I 

start the motor and head for Point Jude or Newport. 

There’s generally a southwest wind here in Narragansett 
Bay and that comes up only in the afternoon. 

Well, when it comes time to return home up the bay 
from Block Island or the Point, it is a dead run before the 
wind. I am rather inclined to like to take it easy, and 
sitting at the helm for hours irks me, but my wife, who is 
cook and crew, refuses to handle ship when she is running. 
She’s afraid of a jibe. 

So, hence the ‘‘hemat”’ (pronounced “‘hey-moot”’ which 
is Swedish for ‘‘homeward’’). I carry it furled when using 
the mainsail but in the fall I took the main off entirely and 
found I could reach as high as I could with the main. In 
fact, the pictures will show that she is reaching rather 
high. Well, anyway, I went to Hilstead, the sailmaker, and 
he made it up for me and I sure have had thirty dollars’ 
worth of fun with it, anyhow. 

As to the boat this rig is on, she is a Sea Bird type, but 
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here is an argument, for she is thirty years old and was 
rebuilt this last summer. When I first hit salt water I saw 
her and wanted to buy her, but the owner and builder put 
the price too high. Ten years later, I found her in a yard. 
Her owner had died. I bought her and have named her 
Nehi II. Most everybody in the game insists she is a Sea 
Bird, but she was built thirty years ago. When was the 
Sea Bird built? 

Nehi IT is especially seaworthy, and she sure can foot 
with the ‘“hemat”’ now. In rough going, with a good 
breeze, the ‘‘hemat’’ steadies her more than the gaff rig 
ever did. The boat seems to balance better; in fact, plus 
the fun, she handles better. 

The “hemat” i is really a raffee, topsail and course all in 
one piece, yet I can furl the course, using the topsail and 
raffee, or reverse ‘the combination. It is sent aloft with one 
halliard. I might add that in reefing, I simply lower the 
whole works on deck, then send it aloft again after reefing. 
The same goes for furling. The sail is of six-ounceduckand 
the spars weigh about twenty-five pounds. The sail area 
of the entire ‘‘hemat” is 250 square feet. 

The rig is rather simple, 
yet gives the impression 
of three different sails. 
Without the yards the sail 
becomes a spinnaker, but 
with them I can wear ship 
easily and come about. I 
foot a lot faster than I 
could under the mainsail. 
By throwing up a little 
triangular storm sail on 
the boom, in place of the 
main, I can sail under 
“‘hemat’’ and jigger, and 

(Continued on page 115) 


Running off under the same 
canvas. The trysail is a small 


triangular one 
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Courtesy William Moore 


This 25-footer offers a summer home afloat. “‘ Lollypop”’ is powered with a Chrysler Ace engine 
which drives her 15 m.p.h. Less power and lower speed would mean lower operating cost 


After All, Why Not? 


Sell a Farm—or Something—and Buy a Yacht 


By FREDERIC M. GARDINER 





gar] I could persuade someone to give me a 
dollar, or even seventy-five cents, for each 
time I have heard the lament: ‘‘Gosh, I 
wish I had a boat—but I can’t afford 
one!”’ I would have enough money to buy 
myself a decent little cruising yacht — and 
enough left over to cover the expense of 
upkeep, storage, insurance, etc., for as long as I have any 
reasonable hope of living. 

It is not the province of this discussion to intimate what 
anyone can, or cannot, afford. That is a personal and private 
matter. But the inherited tradition that “yachting is a rich 
man’s sport,” that any sort of boat ownership is ‘‘an expen- 
sive pastime,” is so deep-rooted among the uninitiated as to 
constitute almost a phobia. It is the bubble of that wide- 
spread assumption which we shall do our best to prick. 

There will, however, be no insistence that everyone can 
afford a boat; there are still, unfortunately, many who cannot 
even afford to go to the movies! This is being written for 
those who have accepted too readily, and without examina- 
tion, the “rich man”’ tradition above mentioned; for those 
who would, I have no doubt, dash to the nearest yacht 
broker and start him off combing his files for something to 
suit their fancies — and pocketbooks — if they knew for 
how comparatively little one may own and enjoy a boat. 

I was asked by one man who had the yen, a little money, 














but no experience: ‘‘ Well, what is the least amount of money 
I need to own a boat, and keep her in shape?” 

As I was intimately familiar with the details of a case in 
point, I answered, glibly enough: “‘ As low as $12.00 for the 
boat, including a sail; $2.52 per year for varnish, if you do 
the work yourself; and $8.00 once in three years for a new 
sail, if you insist.’”’ I murmured, in addition, that I was speak- 


ing of a ten-foot dinghy bought when twelve years old. 


“Oh,” came the exclamation, ‘‘that’s not the kind of boat 
I want at all — I want a yacht!”’ 

Well — he wanted a yacht. I gleaned that what he meant 
was something on which he could eat and sleep. I do not 
propose to quibble over terms — boat, yacht, ship, vessel, 
craft, or what have you. Let it suffice for our purposes toas- 
sume that we are talking about something which floats, 
preferably propelled by sail or power, in which we are inter- 
ested primarily for the pleasure it may give us, our families, 
and our friends. Beyond that you must write your own 
ticket, as dictated by your personal tastes and the size of 
your pocketbook. In this day of standardized boats, one can 
get something within the range of cost of the better grade of 
motor cars, and if she is a cruiser she will give considerably 
more comfort than a car. 

It is evident from many discussions of the subject that the 
complainant who says he cannot afford to own a yacht usu- 
ally means that he can’t afford one of the particular size, 
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type, and vintage which he has decided is the only thing he - 


will have. Frequently, he does not know what he wants and 
seldom has the cost of ownership and operation been studied 
in relation to the other elements of personal economy. 

For example, a friend of mine had long bewailed the fact 
that he could not afford a boat. His wife did her share of 
wailing, too, for she was almost as much of an enthusiast as 
he was. In the end, I screwed up sufficient courage to inter- 
fere in their affairs to the extent of trying to persuade them 
that, with what I considered certain minor sacrifices, they 
could not only own a yacht but save money at the same time. 

It was, actually, as simple as abc. It had been the man’s 
custom to rent a cottage at the seashore each season, where 
he deposited his wife to keep the home fires burning during 
the week, while he, as is the Great American Custom, came 
down to visit her over week-ends. I suggested that he give up 
the summer cottage, thereby saving about $700 the season in 
rent, as well as a certain amount for entertainment, and buy 
a small, second-hand, cruising yacht; that his wife stay in 
town during the week, and that they use the yacht for week- 
end cruises. After some discussion of pros, cons, profits and 
losses, they followed my suggestion. That was several years 
ago; they still have the yacht, they are still enthusiastic over 
the idea, and they have saved enough, as against their former 
summer expenses, to buy another yacht if they should want to! 
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his yacht on wheels. In short, if the desire is strong enough, 
you probably won’t remain without a boat of some sort 
indefinitely. . 

That, I think, is the first and most important question to 
be asked: How badly do you want one? And the second is like 
unto it: Is there anything you would be willing to sacrifice, 
provided some sacrifice is necessary, to enable you to get a 
boat which is as nearly your ideal boat as can be procured 
for what you can rake together for the purpose? If the an- 
swers to those two questions indicate that you mean business 
(yacht brokers take note) a lot more follow. Such as: What is 
the maximum sum you can rake together for your purpose? 
How much can you spend a year on upkeep, storage, etc.? 
How big a yacht would you like to have? If you can’t get 
that, what are your minimum requirements? What type of 
yacht do you want — auxiliary, racing sloop, motor cruiser, 
speed boat, motor sailer, etc., etc.? There is, of course, a wide 
variety of choice, all the way from the ten-foot dinghy al- 
ready mentioned, if you please, to a thousand-ton ocean- 
going Diesel job — oh, yes, even millionaires have their 
ideas of what they can afford in the way of yachts! 

Now I have been warned not to paint too rosy a picture, 
in the fear, I suppose, that if I do, a lot of people will rush 
out and buy boats, and then find that they have bitten off 
more than they can chew, and the editors will get the blame. 





This 26-foot modified Friendship sloop, built many years ago, was bought in 1934 for $175 


That, of course, was only one man’s solution. Perhaps I 
am starting a dangerous train of thought; for there are, with- 
out doubt, those who would howl at the idea of being de- 
prived, much as they may love their wives and families, of 
that summer vacation (interrupted only by week-ends) from 
family cares. However, there it is; the significant point is 
that, in this instance, a solution existed right under the man’s 
nose, and he had not been aware of it. 

The solutions arrived at by others are as varied as the 
ingenuity and characters of the solvers. They range all the 
way from the man down in Florida who converted a rowboat 
into a full-fledged cruising schooner, and called it a ‘‘ Yot,”’ 
to the versatile carpenter:in The Enchanted Voyage who built 


(It is the editors who always get the blame for the mistakes 
and exaggerations of authors!) I am not, as a matter of fact, 
going to paint pictures at all; instead, I shall cite four cases 
of yachts owned by men who had to watch expenditures 
closely. If the facts sound rosy, they are, at least, facts. In 
each of the four cases I know the owner, I know the boat, 
and I have gone over the figures. There need be no doubt as 
to the authenticity of the statements. 

The first is a little 18-foot cutter, bought in 1923, more or 
less on the instalment plan, and almost new, for $250.00. 
The purchaser had her for several years, and then sold her 
for a little less than he paid, in order to buy a larger boat. 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Much depends on getting out in front at the start. Those in the ruck take their punishment from broken water 


Winning Races in High Speed Boats 


The Actual Racing May Be Thrilling but the Real Work Is Done Before Gunfire 
By MELVIN CROOK 





GREAT light seemed to dawn on the insur- 
ance company investigator seated at my desk. 
“Say,” said he, “‘are you the Crook who 
drives a racing boat?” I ceased wondering 
why he had called. A few days later I was 

: informed that my new policy would have an 
added premium attached to it. It was then that I sat down to 
think over just what this motor boat racing entailed. Perhaps 
the insurance company was right. I’d never thought of it in 
that way. And then I fell to musing on the price one paid to 
win races in high speed boats and what one had to put into 
it if he hoped to be even reasonably successful in a season’s 
campaign. I’d never really analyzed the matter before — 
had always had too much.to do and too little time to bal- 
ance the work against the satisfactions of the game. 

The first picture that came to my mind was of that grand 
racing combination, George Reis and Dick Bowers, dressed 
in ducks and short-sleeved shirts which could be called 
white only through courtesy, laboring on the El Lagarto. 
This phenomenally successful boat was never a phenomenon 
to those who have known the great George-Dick-Lizard 
team. Sleep, meals, business — nothing has been allowed to 
interfere with the work which alone can make a successful 
racing boat. 

In 1936, at Lake George, the Gold Cup crowd had a chance 
to observe El Lagarto’s crew at work for the first time. Last 
minute trouble had forced Reis and Bowers to do work in the 
presence of their competitors that would ordinarily have 








been done much earlier in the season. El Lagarto was, by 
turns, her usual leaping self and a bewildering array of 
component parts. Those of us who were watching hope- 
fully would become weary and go home to bed. When we 
returned next morning the work would still be going on. 

Yes, the sight of Reis and Bowers, greasy, unshaven, and 
punch-drunk from loss of sleep, is a familiar one to me. And 
so with other campaigners. I recall Charlie Grafflin, ‘‘ Bill’ 
Horn’s co-pilot in the galloping Delphine IV, collapsing on a 
bed immediately after the 1935 Gold Cup race. Oblivious to 
the noisy party going on around him, he proceeded to catch 
up on sleep lost in night work before the race. 

I seem to recall many an evening and Sunday during the 
winter spent in our own shop. And that brings, too, a vivid 
recollection of scorching summer days while, stripped to the 
waist, we tended Betty. I mention our own experience merely 
because it furnishes a definite quantitative record. Our time 
sheets show that in 1935 Betty was run eleven hours and 
fifteen minutes, all told, while in 1936 the time was only nine 
hours. Actual racing time in the two years together has been 
but two hours forty-five minutes. 

And to accomplish the work of preparation, the time I 
spent added up to 555 hours in 1935 and 574 hours this year. 
The other members of my crew can probably match this 
record. Four hundred and ten hours of the owner’s time for 
each hour of racing is the average. 

But, this is not what the insurance company objected to 
in motor boat racing. Nor is it what the average person 
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thinks of as racing. The mere fact that it is the really impor- 
tant part of the sport, I must pass over. What is it that John 
Q. Public thinks of when he calls our hobby dangerous? 

Certainly, the contestants do not think of the sport as a 
neck-risking pastime. To be sure, there is nearly always 
nervousness before a race. Great quantities of tobacco are 
smoked. Gaiety, bordering on the hysterical, alternates with 
impressive ‘‘sour pusses.”’ Some show their tension by horse 
play and some by grouches. There is a mysterious dryness in 
throats. I have learned that it is best to leave the drivers to 
themselves the day of a race; anything said to them is annoy- 
ing. The most recent meal, even if a light one, is likely to 
remain undigested. 

This nervousness is likely to last only up to the time the 
starting gun is fired. This seems but to confirm my belief 
that the anxiety is merely over the chances of victory and is 
not due to the element of danger. An experienced driver, who 
has been living with his boat as he should, will have no worry 
over mishaps. He is concerned only with the success his 
‘“‘brain child’ will achieve. The attitude toward accident is 
best summed up by “‘Bill’’ Horn when he said, ‘‘I’d much 
rather upset the old hoot-nanny than baby her because I 
was afraid of her.”’ 

Many pictures of actual races come to my mind. Some 
the insurance company would consider damning evidence, I 
suppose. The starts, while difficult, are seldom dangerous. 
In the 1936 President’s Cup Race there occurred the only 
accident I recall seeing at this stage. In some manner Clel 
Perry and George Reis became involved. The result was that 
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“Say,” said he, “are you the 
Crook who drives a racing boat?” 


Notre Dame’s bow penetrated El Lagarto’s starboard side 
with damaging effect. There was no personal damage, due to 
Dick Bower’s ability, which all good racing mechanics pos- 
sess, to see all around the horizon at once. He jumped aside 
in time to avoid being crushed in the cockpit. 

Usually, however, the start is more a place for expert and 
tricky jockeying. The incident of the famous false start 
involving Gar Wood and Kaye Don is well known. One of 
the smartest tricks I ever saw worked was in the President’s 
Cup Race in 1933. The two leading competitors were El 

Lagarto and the Shibe-Dodge entry Ethyl- 
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We did our best to look nonchalant 


Ruth, driven by Commodore. Ericson. 
‘‘Kric”’ came roaring for the line with the 
fleet in hot pursuit. It was obvious from 
the committee boat that he was ahead of 
time. But what is evident from the side 
view from the committee boat is often not 
discernible from a boat approaching the 
line. Eric crossed several seconds early 
and so did all but one of his competitors. 
Apparently, the crew of Ethyl-Ruth had 
planned the fake well. She was on the 
inside and made a lightning turn to the 
left as she crossed the line. She was 
around the committee boat and had re- 
started in a flash, while the rest of the 
fleet was trying desperately to get about 
and make a fair crossing. The lead thus 
gained held good until Ethyl-Ruth broke 
down later in the heat. 

As the boats string out past the start- 
ing line, the illusion of speed obtained in 
ordinary driving disappears. The fleet is 
more or less bunched and speed in rela- 
tion to the other boats is slight. One feels 
as if he were floating through space. But, 
as if from nowhere, the first turn flashes 
up and reality returns. 

Some racing incidents are well-known 
tales. There are Kaye Don’s spill in Miss: 
England, ‘‘Bill” Horn’s crash into a 
steamer after losing his rudder, Benny 
Hill’s crack-up in the Hornet, Eric’s: 
somersault in the Delphine VIII, and the. 
three-boat crash in the “225” race at 
Red Bank in 1936. But some of my favor- 
ite memories have never been publicized. 

In 1933 we decided to install a much 
more powerful motor in a boat we had been, 

(Continued on page 111) 
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Wanted—A New Jib for “Hotspur” 


Spun Yarn’s Only Experience With a Hurricane 


As Told to 
ALFRED F. LOOMIS 


the other day seeking 

sanctuary and, before 
he had time to lead with his 
chin, I asked what he thought 
of Fred Gardiner’s analysis of 
Bermuda race weather condi- 
tions in the November Yacut- 
ING. He said he admired the 
intrepidity of a theorist who 
could contemplate sailing the 
port tack toward the center 
of a tropical disturbance, and 
asked what I thought of the 
possibility of Messrs. Vander- 


Sue YARN dropped in 


said you didn’t want to be 
caught out in a big wind in a 
small boat?” 

“That’s true,” said Spun 
Yarn. ‘And I’ve had an in- 
feriority complex about hur- 
ricanes up until last week 
when I met a Porto Rican who 
told me he’d seen a hurricane 
blow boats out of a harbor 
and then blow the harbor 
right out after the boats.” 

‘Where was Jack while this 
was taking place?” I asked. 





bilt and Sopwith having some 
good clean fun off Newport 
next summer. I told him I was 
studying the sanitary code and switched the subject back to 
hurricanes, adding frankly that I was looking for copy inas- 
much as I needed the wherewithal to buy a new jib for 
Hotspur. 

Well, it’s funny how difficult it is to get a credible story 
from Spun Yarn. For one thing, he doesn’t like to tax his 
mind at all except on the twelfth of each month when his 
department must be ready for the printer; and, for another, 
he thinks in unrelated paragraphs, fully half of which have 
to be suppressed in order to avoid giving offense. For in- 
stance, mention of Hotspur prompted him to remark that 
Bob Moore (not, he said, the author of the mess of informa- 
tion on yachting) and Al Stanford had both quit cruiser 
races last summer and that the story was going around that 
Hotspur was in such rotten condition that I had quit racing 
altogether. 

I said, ‘‘ There you go, Spun Yarn, making trouble before 
you're safely out of the woods out in Chicago. You know 
damn well that Bob and Al dropped out of those races to 
make it easier for me when my time comes. As for Hotspur, 
she’s been in service seven years and only last summer 
somebody did me the honor of asking if she wasn’t a scaled- 
down Rubaiyat. What’s more, she’s the only boat of her age 
between New York and Roque Island that hasn’t hogged 
her sheer.” 

Spun Yarn whipped out pencil and notebook. “‘ Name me 
some names,”’ said he. ‘‘I haven’t been in hot water since I 
called Rubaiyat a racing cutter.” But I declined. “By the 
way,” he went on, ‘‘I attended the North American Yacht 
Racing Union’s annual meeting recently and was impressed 
by two things. First, Phil Roosevelt, the president, said it 
was no part of his philosophy to regiment yacht racing — 
which made me feel pretty good, as I threatened a year ago 
to blow the gaff if any more Roosevelts start regimenting us. 
Second, the announcement was made that the Union was 
getting along without a reporter for this year’s meeting be- 
cause it cost them $115 to have one last year. Well, I had to 
laugh at that, since right there in the audience were Bill 
Taylor, Boston Bill Swan, Jim Robbins, Glenn Perry, and 
yourself, any one or all of whom would have reported the 
proceedings for $1.15 — and probably did, inaccurately.” 

“ About this hurricane,” I persisted, trying to smile, ‘‘is it 
true that you and Jack Hanna once had a row because you 





“The weather had cleared up ahead . . . although when I looked 
over my shoulder I did notice that it was darker in the southwest” 


“Over in Florida, biting 
the hand that feeds him. And 
by the way, another subject 
better left unmentioned,” went 
on Spun Yarn, cheerfully, ‘‘is the East’s attitude in letting 
the West represent the U.S. in the Olympic yacht races last 
summer. We Easterners knew we were giving the Califor- 
nians the wrong end of the mustang to hold, but thought they 
didn’t know it. Now it turns out they assumed their thank- 
less task with full knowledge of our perfidy, and that they 
plan to let us represent them in Japan in 1940.” 

“We'll do better speaking of hurricanes,” I suggested, 
hurriedly. ‘‘As you once said, no hurricane has yet written 
an indignant letter to the editor.” 

“‘There’s a thought in that,” admitted Spun Yarn, “and 
if you'll keep still a minute I’ll tell you what little I know 
about the only twister I’ve been through. But first you have 
to be aware of the nature of hurricanes. You may think of 
them as terrible, vorticious monsters, but the fact is that 
every hurricane has a center that is as tender as:a wedded 
mother’s heart. I ought to know as I got caught in one. With 
the sky blue and the air warm and salubrious, the loving 
heart of a hurricane moves lingeringly over the surface of 
the sea at ten or eleven knots, doing its best to calm the 
waves and repair the ravages of the storm that precedes it. 
It takes about thirty minutes for the heart of a full-blown 
hurricane to pass a given spot and what happens after that 
is nobody’s business.” 

““A most poetic way of putting it,” I declared. ‘‘ Proceed 
with your story.” 

‘“‘Well, it happens,” said Spun Yarn, ‘‘that down in Flor- 
ida there is a narrow body of water the name of which es- 
capes me at the moment, which runs approximately north 
and south for a distance of fifty miles, and it seems that 
about twenty-five years ago —”’ 

‘What do you mean, it seems?’ I interrupted. “‘Isn’t thi 
a true story? Because if it isn’t, it makes a difference what 
magazine I send it to.” 

“‘Tt’s as true as this goofy kind of story ever is,” said Spun 
Yarn, with equanimity. “‘ About fifteen years ago, when out- 
board motors weren’t as perfect as they now are, I made up 
my mind that I’d pick a clear day and tootle my little one- 
step hydro from the lower to the upper end of this estuary 
and see if I could do it in two hours flat. I knew I couldn’t do 
it, as at that time I was only a sail boat man, but I didn’t 
see any harm in trying.” 

“The old American spirit,” said I, “‘that never says die.” 
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“Exactly. Well, as I recall it, hurricane warnings were 
posted one afternoon and I awoke the next morning expect- 
ing to find it blowing a living gale of wind. Instead, it was 
the loveliest day I’ve ever seen, with the sweet smell of 
Florida water in the air and a sort of humming sound in the 
far distance as if nature were getting in tune with the in- 
finite, as it were. I happened to be living in a stone boathouse 
on the water’s edge, and it was the work of only a moment 
to throw a cup of coffee into myself and a five-gallon tin of 
gas into the outboard and get going. | 

‘““To the southwest,’”’ continued Spun Yarn, a reminiscent 
gleam in his eye, ‘‘there was an ominous look in the sky but, 
as I was bound north, I gave it only a passing glance. The 
motor kicked off with a bang — honest — and I started out 
at thirty knots over a river that was as calm as the proverbial 
mill pond. ‘Man,’ I said to myself, ‘this is going to be a rec- 
ord run, and if it is I bet I get my picture in the ‘“‘Camel”’ 
ads on the back page of YacutinG.’ This was, of course, a 
pretty egotistical and exalted idea, but I was young in those 
days and could aspire to anything. 

‘“‘Five minutes after I started I noticed a couple of palm 
trees in the channel, and right beyond them about half an 
acre of floating weeds and grass. I avoided the trees and was 
nearly through the patch of floating stuff when the wheel 
fouled and stopped the motor. Just then a guy on shore 
yelled, ‘Hey, you big sap, you better come ashore while the 
coming is good!’ But I said to hell with him, cleaned the 
nigger-wool off my prop and got going again. Golly, how I did 
go, hitting pretty near.forty knots for another five minutes. 

“Then I took my eyes off the water for an instant and 
noticed that the sky ahead was overcast and stormy and 
that it looked a little better astern of me than it had at first. 
It occurred to me that I might be running into a squall of 
some kind — especially as I thought I saw a two-car garage 
and a Model ‘T’ Ford drop from nowhere into the river 
ahead of me — but my attention was snapped back into the 
boat when the cylinders heated up and the motor stopped.” 

“Didn’t you say this was about thirty years ago when 
motors weren’t as reliable as they are now?” I asked him. 

“Oh, absolutely,” said Spun Yarn» “‘ Nothing like what 
I’m telling you could happen nowadays. So it took about 
twenty minutes for the motor to cool off, and after I’d 
poured a little more oil into the gasoline I got her going 
again. The weather had cleared up ahead and above me the 
sky was blue as lapis lazuli, although when I looked over 
my shoulder I did notice that it was darker in the southwest.” 

“Caught between two squalls,” I volunteered. “An ex- 
citing spot to be in.” 

“T didn’t stay in that 
spot long, I assure you,”’ 
said Spun Yarn. ‘‘A cou- 
ple of miles farther on I 
saw a series of concrete 
piers where there had 
been a drawbridge a few 
days before, and I thought 
probably the W.P.A. had 
been tearing down the old 
bridge to make room for 
a new one.” 

This was a bit thin, 
even for Spun Yarn, and 
I reminded him that the 
W.P.A. wasn’t in exist- 
ence at the time he was 
telling about. He replied 


with some asperity that «J, occurred to me that I might be running into a squall of some kind — especially as I 
I was at liberty to ques- thought I saw a two-car garage and a Model "1” Ford drop from nowhere into the river” 
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tion the facts of a narration but that the rules of evidence 
gave me absolutely no license to question what he might 
have thought. | 

“ Anyway,’ Spun Yarn resumed, “‘the drawbridge keeper 
was sitting on one of these piers, and as he looked kind of 
lonely I stopped long enough to ferry him ashore.” 

“‘Didn’t he tell you how he happened to be there and what 
had become of the bridge?” I asked, expecting to catch 
Spun Yarn in a barefaced lie. 

‘“‘No, sir,’’ was the reply. ‘‘I knew from experience that 
drawbridge tenders are deaf and dumb and we didn’t ex- 
change a word. 

‘“‘By this time the sky looked bad astern of me again and 
I made knots to the northward. A couple of miles farther on, 
I saw an inlet that hadn’t been there before, and I would 
probably have wondered how it got there on such a fine day 
if I hadn’t been too occupied riding the long swells that 
came rolling in from the sea. The swells made me think that 
there had been good dope in the hurricane warning of the 


_ day before and I thanked my lucky stars I didn’t have to 


make my run in open water. Just as I got beyond the inlet 
and in narrow waters again, I struck an unexpected sandbar 
and sheared my propeller pin. While I was putting in a new 
shearpin I cussed myself for having got out of the channel. 
Then I looked around and saw a red buoy and a couple of 
finger posts caught in the roots of an overturned tree, and 
realized that somebody had been playing childish pranks 
with the navigational guides and that anybody might go 
aground under such circumstances. 

“Well, I won’t bore you with all the details, but the fact 
is that at intervals of five or ten minutes all the way up the 
river I had to stop and fix something, and it took me nearly 
five hours to make the fifty miles. It certainly was the dog- 
gonedest luck, as the conditions of sky and water were ab- 
solutely perfect for a quick run. However, life is like that, as 
somebody once said. 

“My destination was a windproof corrugated iron house 
that an eccentric friend of mine lived in, and when I got 
there I observed that he had taken his wharf apart and 
strewed it in pieces on the bank back of the house. So I 
anchored my boat in shallow water, waded ashore, and 
knocked at my friend’s door. 

“““Who’s there?’ he called in a quavering voice. 

“Just me,’ I answered, ungrammatically. ‘Come out and 
see what a fine day I’ve brought you.’ 

“‘T heard the sound of a bar being drawn away from a 
door, and presently my friend opened up, grabbed my arm 
and yanked me inside. 

‘“*Such a five hours as 
I’ve been through,’ he 
said, shuddering. 

‘““‘Same here,’ said I. 
‘Perfect weather and if 
the outboard hadn’t given 
me a little trouble I’d 
have been here three 
hours ago.’ 

“He gave me a kind of 
dopey look and barred 
the door again. 

‘“““What’s the matter? 
I asked. ‘Seminole Indi- 
ans on the loose?’ 

“He said he didn’t 
know who was loose, but 
that what we both needed 
was a demijohn of rum. 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Under the Lee of the Longboat 


By “SPUN YARN” 


DON’T know whether a conscious effort is being made 

to convert the new Cup defense candidate into a mys- 

tery ship, but I do know that the daily press has 
completely mystified us as to the identity of the designers of 
the new class J boat. A New York paper usually close to the 
source of news announced that Harold 8. Vanderbilt’s boat 
had been designed by Sparkman and Stephens, with W. 
Starling Burgess as collaborator. This seemed to me like a 
demotion of the man who designed the last two defenders of 
the Cup; but not long afterward the score was evened in an 
AP dispatch from Bath, Maine, which named only Mr. 
Burgess as the designer. Hot on the heels of this mystifica- 
tion, came a picture in the New York Herald Tribune of 
Messrs. Starling Burgess and Rod Stephens, Jr., with a 
caption proclaiming that they had designed the new packet. 
A supplementary line in the caption offered the information 
that, “‘Roderick’s brother, Olin J., is also a member of the 
firm.’’ Well, boys, it’s your guess. I’m concentrating now on 
guessing who will claim the credit if the Cup goes East in 
August. 


It may have been a disappointment to Mr. Vanderbilt 
that a syndicate could not be formed to finance the new 
sloop. I have a friend who is delighted that defense of the 
Cup is again, after more than forty years, on a one-man 
basis. This friend viewed with alarm last summer’s foreign 
invasion of ocean racers sponsored by cities — he had in 
mind the Roland von Bremen, the Hamburg, the Peter von 
Danzig, etc., and said that with this precedent it could only 
be a short step to inter-city warfare under the oriflammes of 
amateur yachtsmen. Imagine, said he, a Cup defender 
named Miss Myopia of Roxbury, sponsored by popular sub- 
scription, and backed by the blue bloods of South Boston. 
Or imagine the Spirit of Far Rockaway charging up to the 
starting line, and asking the fleet why they didn’t hold out 
their hands if they wanted right of way. As a final flight of 
the imagination, my friend suggested a hot competitor in an 
ocean race, financed by ship chandlers, ice dealers, and 
realtors and named Moon Over Miami Beach. He said that 
with such entries yachting would soon sink to the level of 
the Olympic Games — but I feel sure that his fears are un- 
justified. 


Being in trouble again, I bare my distress to the sym- 
pathetic and the unsympathetic. A couple of moons ago I 
put in a good word for the modern cruising racers, having in 


mind no particular boat of the antique persuasion and for- 
getting, for the moment, that there are still designers who 
turn out boats of the old two-way (7.e., leeway and sternway) 
type. Whereupon William Atkin wrote me that my para- 
graph had been brought to his attention and that he would 
undertake to convince me that cruisers of the family type 
are preferable to the kind I like. He then bombarded me 
with so many letters from clients who expressed delight in 
boats of his design that I finally cried, ‘‘Enough,” and wrote 
him that my preference had been acquired in both slow and 
fast boats and that his campaign of education was being 
wasted. He replied in part as follows: ‘‘ You are off on the 
wrong foot in connection with these tubs owned by dubs from 
the sticks. At least these genuine men are not professional 
yachtsmen like you and many others who hire themselves 
out, so to speak, to owners of little experience, unable by 
themselves to handle a ‘cruising’ racing yacht. True, the 
wages may only be glory and keep; nevertheless, you hire 
out. . . . As to the speed of your Hotspur, I should be em- 
barrassed if any one of my boats ever won a race. I do not 
like racing, winning, or winners, nor professional yachtsmen. 
It is so lovely to be a dub and muddle along in the pastime 
of cruising, running aground, sailing all over the maj, run- 
ning off with the sheets flat, and making a holy show of 
oneself — having withal a whale of a good time. You have 
missed the joys of cruising, I think; as Mr. James 8, Pitkin 


has said, ‘Yours for better cruising-cruisers.’ William 
Atkin.” 


Well, Bill, you and Mr. James S. Pitkin are welcome to 
the free advertising. I should like to say in my own defense 
that I have also run aground, made a holy show of myself 
and engaged in others of the delights you mention, but that 
despite your eloquence I still prefer to do so in a boat that 
is a continual joy to sail. If I were content with headroom, 
floor room, closet room, and bay windows, I’d buy me a 
trailer and have them bigger and better than I could ever 
have them in a sail boat, and I’d never lose my balance nor 
get my feet wet. But I’m just so peculiar that I feel that 
sailing ability is the yardstick of a sail boat’s worth. It so 
happens that many designers have incorporated generous 
measures of comfort in their fast cruisers and it is to such 
boats that I referred in the paragraph that was brought to 
your attention. 

And about this professionalism, Bill: You speak of my 

(Continued on page 119) 
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EDITORIAL 


Cup Defense Candidate Taking Shape 


HE Class J sloop building at Bath, Maine, for Harold 

S. Vanderbilt, as a candidate for the defense of the 
America’s Cup, is taking shape. According to the designers, 
the work is up to schedule, which calls for the launching of 
the new yacht by the middle of April. The keel was poured 
in mid-December, an operation attended by much publicity, 
but since then no detailed statement of progress has been 
forthcoming. But to a plant as large as the Bath Iron Works, 
a Class J yacht is nothing to worry about as far as the time 
element is concerned. To these builders she is just a number 
and another job. 

The secrecy concerning the hull dimensions of the new 
yacht are still (at this writing) being maintained. Why, we 
don’t quite see. The challenger is already built and is being 
prepared for her Atlantic crossing. Her dimensions are 
known. She cannot be radically changed. What harm is 
there in announcing some of the figures on our candidate? 

Coming over with the challenger will be Endeavour I, and 
a hard series of trials will be sailed in American waters 
between the two yachts during June and July. This should 
help the new boat’s chances. And a special clause (which is 
not generally appreciated) in the terms of the match give 
Mr. Sopwith the right to substitute the first Endeavour for 
the new boat up to thirty days before the start of the series 
if it is found that the older boat is superior in the conditions 
that prevail off Newport. This clause may prove of great 
value to the challenger’s owner. Endeavour I is a smaller 
boat than Endeavour II. Also, she is generally conceded to 
be faster than our last defender, Rainbow. Presumably, our 
new candidate is as large as the new challenger. What would 
happen, then, if the smaller British yacht should prove 
faster in our waters and be selected by Mr. Sopwith? Would 
we still put in our larger yacht against the challenger’s 
smaller one, or would we fall back upon Yankee, or Weetamoe, 
now seven years old, our only other “J’s”’ in commission? 
The result of the match may well depend on what our answer 
to this question, if it arises, will be. 


+ + + 


Press Agents, Then and Now 


HEN the keel of the new America’s Cup candidate 

was poured at Bath it was in the presence of a dis- 
tinguished assemblage of press correspondents, special 
writers and photographers. The publicity this part of the 
construction received was enough to satisfy the most avid 
yachtsman. He was told the weight of the lead poured, 
although the length, breadth and total displacement of the 
yacht were withheld. Which causes those with memories 


that stretch back forty years to wonder at the great change 


in regard to advance publicity on the part of those respon- 
sible for America’s Cup candidates. Neither our own wiz- 
ard, ‘‘Nat’’ Herreshoff, nor the British designers, Watson 
and Fife, had any use for the “‘press.’””’ We seem to remem- 
ber “‘Uncle Nat’? smashing a prying press photographer’s 
camera at the launching of Defender, in 1895. And both 
defenders and challengers were then built under lock and 
key. Times do change — and for the better, say we. 


+ + + 


A Great Show 


HE casual reader has, perhaps, become wary of super- 

latives used in describing the success of any Motor Boat 
Show by over-enthusiastic participants or interested specta- 
tors. We are fully aware of this tendency to let enthusiasm 
run away with sober judgment; yet no reference to this 
year’s exhibition, which ended January 16th, would be 
adequate without full use of all the superlatives in one’s 
vocabulary. We say, advisedly, after having attended 
every one of the thirty-two annual Motor Boat Shows held 
in New York, that in the size of the attendance, in the 
genuine interest it evinced, and in the quality and diversity 
of the exhibits, this year’s Show reached high water mark. 
Not even the pre-depression Shows of 1929 and 1930 
aroused as much interest in the spectators or produced such 
genuine worth in the product of the marine industry as was 
displayed this year. It seems as if the lean years between 
1930 and 1936 had furnished a breathing space during which 
the development of pleasure boats and engines had moved 
forward on saner lines, with more attention to economies of 
manufacture and to the essentials rather than to the showy 
and the gaudy. 

One trend that could not escape notice was the number of 
boats designed for fishing purposes as well as for cruising or 
knocking about on the water. This has been brought about, 
we believe, by the growing lure of big game fishing which, it 
has been proved, can now be had on the northern Atlantic 
Coast as well as in the Bahamas or off the southern coast 
of California. The striving for speed, per se, was not much 
in evidence, and while there were plenty of ‘‘high steppers” 
seen at the Show, reasonable speeds for the use intended 
seemed to be the builder’s aim. Which is a step in the right 
direction. 

Figures are always tiresome, and none will be quoted. 
But the attendance was well above that of last year and, 
what is more pertinent, more came to buy than has been the 
case in recent years. Sales exceeded all expectations, which 
means increased activity afloat next summer. After all, that 
is the real test of any motor boat show. 
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FREDERIC A. FENGER 


RED FENGER (usually known as Fritz) has knocked around on the water so long and 

has shown yachismen so many new “‘tricks’’ of rig and hull that one is entitled to know 
better this man with the inquisitive turn of mind. Though he now inhabits Rum Gagger 
Farm, a stone’s throw from the shore of Massachusetts Bay, he has lost none of his love of the 
sea or his urge to strike out along unconventional lines. 

We believe his early sailing experience was on Lake Michigan, but the West Indies have 
been his favorite stamping ground. We first knew him when he came back after his trip 
through the Windward and Leeward Islands in the rudderless sailing canoe ‘‘ Yakaboo.” 
That voyage showed what a 17-footer, with a lone crew, could do, and he wrote a book about it 
which is still a classic. Then he acquired the fisherman type schooner ‘‘ Diablesse,” and an- 
other long West Indies voyage followed, which showed how small a crew could handle a 52- 
foot yacht. Several ocean races to Bermuda and cruising in a Dutch hoogart were next his lot, 
sailing with others. 

It was Fenger who first produced the main trysail ketch rig, which was developed into the 
present popular rig for a ketch by the use of the “‘wishbone”’ gaff. He next brought out the 
twin spinnakers for seagoing work, which Captain Waller demonstrated in a long sea pas- 
sage. His next ‘‘innovation”’ was the dhow type of hull with the deep forefoot, similar to that 
used by the Arabs on the Persian Gulf centurves ago, and for which he claims many advan- 
tages, although these have not yet revolutionized yacht design. The unusual, rather than the 
obvious and conventional, always appealed to Fenger — and still does. In addition to all 
that has been said, he is a writer of no mean sort on seafaring matters, as many of the readers 
of ‘‘Yachting”’ already know. 














“Embe” is a 35-foot Chris-Craft known as a 

Sport Flying Bridge Cruiser. She illustrates the 

trend towards streamlining and her special 

equipment includes a fish well with running water 
and an electric windlass 


The new a.c.f. Sport Fisherman, introduced at 
the New York Show. She is 34 feet long and is 
powered with a pair of Chrysler Ace engines. A 
rubber covered roller is fitted at the top of the 
transom, which simplifies boating a large fish 
























“Catherine F Il” is a 48-footer of 13 feet beam. 

She was designed and built by Peterson Boat 

Works, of Sturgeon Bay, Wis., for Mrs. Henry 

Faurot, of Chicago. The yacht is powered with 
two Buda Diesels, rubber-mounted 


Here is a ‘Marblehead Thirty,” built by the 
Marblehead Boat Corporation, of Biddeford, 
Maine. A 70 hp. engine, fitted with reduction 
gear and mounted ‘on rubber, gives a maximum 
speed of 17 m.p.h. and a‘cruising speed of 14 











“Monongahela” is a 35-footer owned by A. K. 
Fleming of Sea Girt, N. J. A Chrysler Crown 
reduction gear engine drives her at a 14-mile 
pace. She is the first of the 1937 “‘sunlight 
lounging sedans” built by the Wheeler Ship- 
yard, Inc., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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George Segar’s “Alva II,” a Lake Hopatcong ice yacht, doing a bit of hiking 


New Orleans Mid-Winter Regatta 


OTWITHSTANDING a cold ten-knot 
breeze out of the north northwest that 
whipped Lake Pontchartrain into a frothy 
sea and heavy spray that made sailing un- 
comfortable for the participating yachtsmen, 
even in the South, a fleet of fifty-two sailed in 
the third annual ‘‘Sugar Bowl” regatta of the 
Southern Yacht Club, sponsored by the 


New Orleans Mid-Winter Sports Association, 


on Lake Pontchartrain, New Orleans, Jan- 
uary 3rd. This entry list was the largest in 
any regatta, winter or summer, in the 87 
years of the Southern Yacht Club. 

The feature of the day was an interclub 
Fish Class race in which seven skippers, 
representing as many clubs from five states, 
competed. Dr. H. S. J. Walker, representing 
the Buccaneer Yacht Club, of Mobile, was 
the winner in a spectacular finish in which he 
got over the line six seconds ahead of William 
P. Kennedy, Jr., of the Biloxi Yacht Club. 
Dr. Walker took the lead at the start and 
held it throughout the two rounds of the 
three-mile triangular course. Kennedy, who 
was trailing in second place by 38 seconds at 
the end of the first round, closed in on his 
Mobile rival on the final leg of the course — 
a run before the wind — and almost overtook 
him. Joe Marques, of the Pensacola Yacht 
Club, finished in third place, only five seconds 
astern of Kennedy. 

Other winners were: Schooners, Robert. J. 
Newman’s Shellback; Marconi-rigged 21-foot 
cabin sloops, William Hardie’s Sorceress IT; 
gaff-rigged 21-foot cabin sloops, J. Eblen 


Rau’s Sis; International Star Class, Ashton 
Majeau’s Rex; Gulf one-design sloops, Rear 
Commodore Davis S. Wuescher’s and Mau- 
rice J. Hartson’s Chinook; Class A knock- 
about sloops, P. R. Wheeler’s Willy Nilly; 
Class B knockabout sloops, Horace Jacobs’ 
Petrel; auxiliary sloops, Walter Sauer’s Edith; 
yawls and ketches, F. Wesley Kelly’s Triton. 
The regatta was one of a number of events 
staged before and after the annual football 
classic in New Orleans between outstanding 
intersectional rivals. Another mid-winter 
regatta will be held by the Southern Yacht 
Club on February 7th, two days preceding 
the Mardi Gras. Vat J. FLANAGAN 


+ + + 


The New 14-Foot International 
Dinghy Association 


ALsty new infant in sailing organiza- 

tions made its appearance in the last 
month with the formation of the 14-Foot 
International Association. What began as an 
enthusiastic experiment at the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Yacht Club in the spring of 1935 has 
now taken on international importance, with 
two European countries, England and Den- 
mark, represented. 

In 1935, George Ford, of Rochester, an 
energetic small boat sailor, imported the 
R.I.P., designed by Uffa Fox of England. 
R.I.P. is a smooth skin, sloop-rigged dinghy, 
without decks of any kind. She is a fast, 
responsive racing machine and has engen- 


The Month in Yachting 


dered considerable enthusiasm on Lake On- 
tario and at other New York State and 
Canadian sailing centers. 

Since then, some 15 of the boats have been 
built at the Rochester Boat Works and may 
now be found on Lake Chautauqua, Onan- 
daga and Canandaigua Lake and on Lake 
St. Louis, Montreal, where the Royal St. 
Lawrence Yacht Club has a fleet of 13, with 
six more being built for the club at Lakefield, 
Ont. The Rochester Yacht Club has seven, 
and it is expected that five more will be 
added this year. 

George Ford is chairman of the new asso- 
ciation; Lewis J. Howard of Buffalo, vice 
commodore of the Chautauqua Lake Yacht 
Club, vice chairman; Ritter Shumway, of 
Rochester, secretary; and William Tarr, of 
Rochester, treasurer. Those who have agreed 
to serve on the advisory committee to pro- 
mote development of the class and intersec- 
tional contests are: Clifford D. Mallory, 
New York, former president of the North 
American Yacht Racing -Union; Roderick 
Stephens, New York; Egbert Moxham, New 
York, former commodore of the Manhasset 
Bay Yacht Club; George Ratsey, New York 
sailmaker; Major L. T. Grant, Kingston 
Yacht Club, Kingston, Ont.; James D. 
Douglas, head of the California Yacht Racing 
Association, and Wilmot V. Castle, former 
commodore of the Rochester Yacht Club. 
Stewart H. Morris, crack English dinghy 
sailor, is the British associate, and Charles 
Hamren, commodore of the Aalborg Yacht 
Club, Denmark’s representative. 

Last summer, three teams of Rochester 
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sailors took three of the new dinghies to 
Denmark, England and Scotland for inter- 
national competition. Denmark built three of 
the dinghies especially for the races, and now 
is reported building six more, with the ex- 
pectation that some of the boats will be sent 
to Rochester for the first annual international 
championship regatta, tentatively scheduled 
for next summer. Possible entries include 
England, Canada and Central New York 
sailing organizations. 


In addition to the Rochester Boat Works, . 


the Fairfield Boat Works of Greenwich, 
Conn., the Douglas Boat & Canoe Company, 
of Newport Harbor, Calif., and the Englert 
Boat Corporation have been officially ap- 
proved as builders of boats on the mold of 
R.I.P., eligible for registration in the associa- 
tion. A fleet is also building at Baltimore for 
the Annapolis Yacht Club. 

Building to the class will be strictly pre- 
scribed through the association’s control of 
the original design for the 14-footer, which is 
that of Alarm, from the board of Uffa Fox, 
a sister ship of Ford’s R.I.P. 

CHARLES F’. CoLE 
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New London to Gibson 


Island Race 


Wee the gun sounds at New London 
June 27th next, will there be three 
score craft with crews on hand to haul sheets 
for Gibson Island? The Yacht Squadron of 
the latter yachting center is planning for it. 
If so, there will be fifty per cent more entries 
than in 1935. Already from their own mem- 
bership, eight have given their promise to 
have as many boats on hand. 

“In picking New London as the starting 
point, instead of Newport,’”’ says Theodore 
G. Hoster, chairman of G.I.Y.S. publicity, 
“four reasons were: first, the fact that New 
London is more accessible to all concerned; 
and second, although there is always the 


possibility of a beat to Montauk, that is as 
fair to one entrant as another.” Even at this 
early date over 20 owners have given posi- 
tive assurance of their intention of entering 
the competition, an extremely favorable re- 
sponse this early in the year. 

Upon receipt of a resolution from the 
Cruising Club of America indorsing the re- 
vision of their rules along lines suggested by 
Mr. Lippincott, of Chicago, the committee 
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resolved to adopt their changes in an effort to 
coéperate with the Cruising Club and to 
arrive at a more satisfactory handicapping 
for cruising boats in ocean races. It will be of 
interest to possible entrants to know that new 
measurements will not be necessary. The 
measurements as taken under the Cruising 
Club rule for the Bermuda Race will furnish 
the necessary data for the changes, which will 
be in formula only, except as to beam. 





Ruskauff 


Three California “Sixes,” Russell Simmons’ “Ayayay,” John 

Swigart’s “Ripples” and W. Slater’s “Lanai” in the Newport- 

Baltoa Midwinter Regatta. Below, Ted Geary’s Flattie Class 
at the start of a race in the Christmas Regatta. 
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A racing model in Detroit’s new Model Pool. Right, model of the new 
**Zaida’”’, designed by J. G. Alden, for George E. Ratsey, of City Island 


The Model Pool at Detroit 


PETROIT has developed what can now be 

considered a major sport in that city — 
model yacht racing —- in a manner that can 
be duplicated in almost any community with 
a water front. The financial simplicity of the 
scheme has been almost as astounding as the 
growth of model yachting that has resulted 
from the slight investment. 

The plan first originated when model 
yacht racing ‘‘fans’”’ got the idea that gov- 
ernment relief funds could be secured for the 
construction of a pool. This idea was quickly 
dispelled by those who distribute these funds. 
But in studying the situation an idea emerged 
that was eventually worked out. The group 
interested, members of the city park com- 


mission and city engineers, suggested using a 
stretch of shallow water along the Canadian 
shore of Belle Isle, Detroit’s municipal play- 
ground in the middle of the Detroit River. 
The shallow water had been something of an 
eyesore for some time, but reduced park 
maintenance funds could not stand the ex- 
pense of deepening the area. 

With a revival of building in Detroit, con- 
tractors were looking for a place close to the 
city where excess dirt could be dumped. The 
model fans were quick to put two and two 
together so, with codperation of city depart- 
ments, invitations were extended to those 
interested to bring their excavated material 
to Belle Isle and build a dyke around a 
staked-out area in the shallow water. 

Within a few weeks the dyke had been 
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completed, making a pool 250 by 1000 feet in 
size, which has become one of the finest 
model yachting pools in America. City de- 
partments contributed lumber for the walk- 
ways which border the entire pool and an old 
water pumping outfit was obtained from city 
salvage to pump water from the river to the 
area inside the dyke. 

The pool gets an unusually steady flow of 
air as it is located alongside the island athletic 
fields. The level is kept at about four feet 
above the river level which gives a depth in 
the pool of from one to six feet. 

The pool has been the scene of Midwestern 
and national championship meets during the 
summer and model building has become one 
of the most popular projects in the public 
schools. A dozen model clubs are thriving in 
the city, and an association of these clubs was 
recently organized. During the winter months 
the pool is used for skating and hockey games. 
Thus, through coéperation of city officials 
and the thoughtful use of opportunities at 
hand, Detroit may become the model sail 
racing capital of the country. It is the birth- 
place of an idea that could be carried out in 
many other communities. W. X. BRENNAN 
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Four Thousand Miles in a 
21-Foot Yacht 


AFTER sailing 4000 miles across the Pacific 

in the 21-foot yacht Farys, and using up 
all his food except one pumpkin, a young 
Polish electrical engineer and artist, Erwin J. 
Weber, stepped ashore at Auckland, New 
Zealand, recently and calmly asked his way 
to the Art Gallery. His vessel was the smallest 
and most lightly built ever to put into Auck- 
land from an overseas port. 


Nathaniel Rubinkam’s cutter “Rubaiyat,” 

winner of the last Chicago-Mackinac race. 

From a painting by Robert Skemp. Cour- 
tesy J. W. Young Galleries, Chicago 
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The voyage was begun in Tahiti in Febru- 
ary, 1936, and was made via Rarotonga, 
Palmerston Island, Pago Pago and Suva. It 
occupied ten months, but only 58 days were 
spent at sea and only three spells of bad 
weather were experienced. 

In spite of the small size of his boat, 
Weber had only one anxious moment on the 
whole trip. That was when he was hove to the 


night after he made a landfall off the northern 
coast of New Zealand. He had been drifting 
out to sea when he went to sleep, but awoke 
to find the boat bumping. “‘I found we were 
in a bay surrounded by rocks,” he said. ‘We 
sculled the Farys off, but a minute later there 
was a tremendous sea which would certainly 
have holed her on the rocks if she had not 
cleared.” 

Professionally built at Tahiti about two 
years ago, the Farys was originally a center- 
board boat, 21 feet in length, and 8 feet in 
beam, but Weber added a false keel and made 
a number of other alterations, such as 
lengthening the cabin. The boat is single 
planked with New Zealand kauri pine and is 
ketch rigged. Weber declares that she is so 
buoyant that she will ride any seas. The only 
breaks in the deck are a small cockpit which 
can be covered with a hatch in bad weather, 
and a scuttle in the cabin top. As she has 
low freeboard, a fair amount of spray comes 
aboard and it is necessary to wear oilskins 
when at sea. 


The ketch “Farys” being escorted up Auck- 
land Harbor after her 4000-mile voyage 
from Tahiti. “‘Farys” is 21 feet in length. 





Meals on the Farys were extremely simple. 
Rice and honey was the staple diet, sup- 
plemented by kumaras (sweet potatoes), 
pumpkins and a limited amount of tinned 
meat. Unfortunately, the bag of rice put 
aboard at Suva was much smaller than*that 
ordered, and for a week before reaching 
Auckland rations were short, although there 
was ample water. 


M. Rosenfeld 


The first of the new Penn Yan 15-foot w.l. one-design 
class, built from plans by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. 
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Until he left Europe four years ago on a 
steamer for Tahiti, Weber had never seen the 
sea, but while in Tahiti he put in all his spare 
time in the shipyards, learning what he could 
of ocean cruising. There he met Alain Ger- 
bault, the famous French lone sailor, whose 
writings inspired him to undertake this ven- 
ture. Gerbault helped him to fit out his boat. 

Weber has a passion for navigation, and 
claims to have studied every known method. 
Trained in Poland as an electrical engineer, 
he has a knowledge of higher mathematics 
which makes the study of navigation “like 
reading ficticn.’’ During his voyage his 
greatest navigation error was three miles, a 
remarkable feat in so small a boat. 

From Tahiti to Palmerston Island, a small 
atoll in the Cook Group, Weber sailed his 
little boat single-handed, but there he was 
joined by one of the islanders, Jimmy Mar- 
sters, who continued with him to Auckland. 
The island is completely isolated, and is 
rarely visited because vessels cannot lie off it 
for any length of time in safety, owing to 
uncertain weather. However, the Farys was 
of such shallow draft that she was able to 
enter the little lagoon, the first vessel other 
than native canoes ever to have done so. 

After spending some months in Auckland 
furthering his studies in water color, Weber 
intends to return to the Pacific Islands, 

S. R. Hutcumson 


+ + + 


“J” Boats at Marblehead? 


(GERARD B. LAMBERT, retiring com- 

modore of the Eastern Yacht Club, has 
presented a perpetual trophy to the club. The 
Eastern voted unanimously to extend the 
privileges of the club to T. O. M. Sopwith 
during the time he is in American waters. 
Commodore Chandler Hovey hopes to bring 
the two Endeavours to Massachusetts Bay, 
off Marblehead, for a series of races with the 
American Class J fleet after the America’s 
Cup matches and the N. Y. Y. C. Cruise. 
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: A Motor Sailer Designed to Sail 


HE accompanying plans..show an 
interesting development in motor 
sailers from the board of John G. Alden, 
naval architect of Boston. The principal 
dimensions of the new boat are as fol- 
lows: Length over all, 72’ 0”; length \ 
on the water line, 55’ 5’’; beam, 16’ 0”; \ 
draft, 6’ 0’. The new yacht will carry / \ 
about 20,000 pounds of ballast on the \ 
keel with some trimming ballast inside. \ 
Mr. Alden contends that too many / 
of the so-called motor sailers built thus 
far have little value as sailing craft and | 
that their sails are used only for steady- 
ing purposes and to help out the engine. j 
Few of them can go to windward, he / 
says, and in this design he has tried to 
produce a boat which can really sail to ; / 
windward and that will show a fair , 
turn of speed with lifted sheets. The i \ 
boat has graceful ends and a modern rig, 4m \ 
all inboard, with an area of 1630 square ; \ 
feet of canvas in the three lowers. © ut 
/ 











The deckhouse is comfortable and its a 
roof is extended aft to form a shelter. + / rer \ 
Below decks, the accommodations are ; \ 

i liberal, with a large double stateroom / \ 
aft and two single staterooms, each of 5 
which could be fitted with an upper / \ 
berth if desired. The owner’s room has Hi 
a shower bath adjoining and there is a bes thee \ 
toilet room opposite. Forward isa roomy | ee = \ 
cabin, galley, a forecastle for two men 6 Z Za i, raS. 


and a captain’s room. SSeS cae = 

The engine, a Winton-Diesel of 150 = sss = i SS 
hp., is located amidships, under the 
| deckhouse. A small centerboard is pro- 
vided and the yacht may be steered 


from the deckhouse or from aft. The boat has a pleasing sheer and graceful ends 
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Inboard profile and cabin plan of the new Alden motor sailer 





The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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The boat is of the raised deck type with house amidships and bridge atop the trunk cabin 


A New Twin-Screw Motor Cruiser 


HIS yacht, 52’ 0” in length over all 
and 12’ 6” beam, is to be built by 
the Consolidated Shipbuilding Corpor- 
ation, of Morris Heights, New York, 
this spring. It is probable that a dupli- 
cate boat will also be constructed. 
The boat is framed with oak and the 
outside planking is double, of mahog- 
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Deck and cabin plans of the new Consolidated 52-footer 
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any and cedar. Houses and deck trim 
are of mahogany, finished bright. 

‘The yacht is powered with a pair of 
115 hp. Speedway engines which will 
give her a top speed of 16 to 17 m.p.h. 
She is equipped with an independent 
lighting set and Lux fire extinguishing 
system. Gasoline tanks hold 300 gallons 
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and 180 gallons of water are carried. 

The arrangement plans show the nav- 
igating bridge and the after cockpit, the 
deck dining cabin and the layout below. 
Crew’s quarters for two are forward, 
then a double stateroom and toilet and 
galley. Aft is a large double stateroom, 
with bath room, for the owner. 
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HE plans on this page 

are those of a cutter 
designed for a Connecticut 
yachtsman by Sparkman & 
Stephens, Inc., naval archi- 
tects of New York. The new 
yacht is under construction 
at the yard of the Kretzer 
Boat Works, City Island, 
N. Y., and is scheduled for 
delivery to her owner early 
in the spring. 

The new yacht is 33/134” 
in length over all, 26’0” 
length on the water line, 
10/114” beam and 5’0” draft 
of water. Construction is 
to rigid specifications with 
framing of oak and outside 
planking of Philippine ma- 
hogany, fastened with Ever- 
dur bronze screws. Trunk 
cabin, coaming and deck 
trim are of Mexican ma- 
hogany. 

Spars are hollow and the 
total sail area is 510 square 
feet. Of this there are 160 
square feet in the jib and 350 
in the mainsail. Standing 
rigging is of stainless steel. 
The rig is all inboard, which 
allows a permanent back- 
stay to be fitted. Everdur 
diagonal straps are fitted in 
wake of the chain plates. 
Approximately 5000 pounds 
of lead are carried outside on 
the keel with a small amount 
of trimming ballast inside. 


A 33-Foot Cutter for Day Sailing 
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Sail plan and, below, accommodation plan and inboard profile 
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The house is low and nar- 
row and the cockpit fairly 
deep, the cockpit coaming 
Sweeping outboard in an 
easy curve. The cockpit 
floor seems fairly close to the 
water line. 

The auxiliary power is a 
2-cylinder Palmer gasoline 
engine, model HH-2, of 3” 
bore and 4” stroke and rated 
at about 8 hp. This will give 
the boat a speed of 5 or 6 
miles an hour in smooth 
water and is designed for use 
to get home with when the 
wind fails entirely. The en- 
gine is located under the 
bridge deck and the pro- 
peller is on the port quarter. 
The exhaust is taken through 
a Maxim silencer and then 
out through the transom. 
The companion ladder to the 
cockpit fits over the forward 
end of the power plant and 
may be swung up to give 
access to it. 

The arrangement below is 
conventional and _ livable, 
with a toilet forward, bulk- 
headed off from the main 
cabin. The cabin has a 
built-in berth with galley 
opposite, and two transoms 
which may be used as berths. 
While the boat is intended 
mainly for day sailing, the 
accommodations will allow 
three to cruise in comfort. 
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Outboard profile of the new cruiser designed by Russel J. Pouliot, Inc. 


A 50-Foot Bridge Deck Cruiser 


ERE are the plans of a twin screw 
motor cruiser from the board of 
Russel J. Pouliot, Inc., naval architect 
of Detroit. The principal dimensions 
of the new boat are as follows: Length 
over all, 50’ 0’’; extreme beam, 13’ 0”; 
draft of water, 3’ 6’. As the profile 
shows, the boat is of the raised deck 
model with a house amidships and a 
trunk cabin aft. The forward end of the 
house is strongly raked and the sides of 
the house aft are carried out in a pleas- 
ing curve. Abaft the house, on top of 
the trunk cabin, is fitted a navigating 
bridge from which the boat is handled 
in fair weather. A dual set of controls 
is placed in the forward end of the 
deckhouse and the designer has worked 
out an ingenious arrangement so that 
either set of controls may be used by 
merely uncoupling the steering wheel 
of the other set. The boat may thus be 
handled from either inside of the house 
or from the flying bridge. 

The house has a portable divan across 
the after bulkhead and large flush 
hatches in the floor giving access to the 
machinery space. The water tanks, of 
200 gallons capacity, are in the engine 
room outboard on each side, under the 
house. Aft is a roomy cockpit with a 
comfortable seat across its after end and 
a lazyback. 


The motor installation is a pair of 
gasoline or Diesel engines and will drive 
the boat at a good pace. The double 
rudders make for handiness. The gen- 
erating set is a Delco bus generator of 
1500 watts capacity. This is driven off 
one of the motors by means of a V-belt. 
This arrangement eliminates either a 
gasoline or fuel oil engine-driven gen- 


erating set and will, at the same time, ° 


give ample amperage for charging the 
storage batteries. The fuel supply is 
carried in tanks of 500 gallons capacity. 
This will give the boat ample cruising 
radius. 

A feature of the design is that there 
is a gangway 16” wide all around her, 
outboard of the deckhouse and trunk 
cabin, with a hand-rail outboard. The 
top of the cabin trunk is arranged as a 
sun deck, with room for a table and 
chairs and a permanent seat across the 
after end. This seat may be used as a 
deck box or the fuel tank for supplying 
the stove may be placed there. 

Below decks, the crew’s quarters are 
forward, just abaft the peak bulkhead. 
This room has a high athwartships 
berth, toilet, wash basin and lockers. 
A hatch gives access from the deck anda 
door from the galley. The galley is the 
full beam of the boat. It is fitted with a 
Wilco gas stove, an electric refrigerator, 

















Accommodation plan of the new twin screw 50-footer 


running water and plenty of locker 
space and dish racks for china, cooking 
utensils, ete. 

Opening out of the galley. is the for- 
ward cabin with upper and lower 
berths on each side, the uppers forming 
seat backs during the daytime when not 
in use. There is a bureau and lockers 
and alcove shelves. A toilet room, in 
which is the linen locker, adjoins this 
cabin. Steps lead up into the deckhouse 
from the cabin, with a door at their 
head. 

The owner’s stateroom is aft. It has 
a wide extension transom on the star- 
board side and a double berth to port. 
A well-equipped toilet room is in the 
forward port corner of this compart- 
ment. Plenty of lockers are provided 
and a bureau is placed against the 
forward bulkhead. 

The framing of the boat, including 
keel, stem, frames, girders and engine 
beds, is of oak. The outside planking is 
of Philippine mahogany, Everdur screw 
fastened. Deck beams are of long leaf 
yellow pine and decks are all of teak, 
finished bright. The houses and trunk 
and, in fact, all exterior finish, are of 
Honduras mahogany. House tops are 
canvas covered. The finish below is 
in paint with trim of Honduras ma- 
hogany, varnished. 
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New Sailing Dinghy 


laf 
HIS boat was designed by Edson : 
I. Schock, son of Edson B. Schock, = ' 
to meet the demand of the students of a 
the Rhode Island State College for a > 







boat of the Frostbite type which could 
be built at small cost. She is 11’ 2” in 
length over all, 4’ 10’’ beam and 1’ 6” 
draft. The design of the bottom over- 
comes the difficulty in planking met 
in the usual V-bottom job, as in this 
boat all the planks go on without 
steaming and the plank edges are 
straight lines. This makes for tight 
seams. The rabbet in the stem is 
straight and may be cut on a circular 
saw. Centerboard and rudder are each 
in one piece so that no doweling is 
necessary. 

One of these boats was built in two 
and a half weeks by one man. Her sail 
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and most of her hardware was home Seen or cca | 3 

made and the total cost of materials ee Renin en re seein 

was less than $30.00. She was planked \ 

with cedar on oak frames, Everdur fas- \ creole, ie ~ 
tened. Native lumber was used in her ON see sae ik 
construction. 


Two sail plans are provided, one with 

a lug sail of 65 square feet area and 

the other with a Marconi sail of 71 
feet area and a wishbone boom 


While not as fast as the round bot- 
tomed Frostbites, the new boats bal- 
ance well, are handy and a pleasure to 
sail. Several of them are overboard and 
have been quite successful in service. 
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Lines and construction plan of the new dinghy, designed for easy building 
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Outboard profile of the new shoal draft motor yacht 


“Quelque Chose,” for Florida Waters 


N THIS page are the plans of the 
motor yacht Quelque Chose, now 
under construction at the yard of 
Syrmas Boat & Marine Works, St. 
Augustine, Florida. She is owned by 
John Erskine Pickering, of that city, 
and is from the board of Frederick C. 
Geiger, naval architect of Yacht Sales 
& Service, Inc., of Philadelphia. 

The new boat is 42’ 0” in length over 
all, 40’ 6” length on the water line, 
11’ 7” maximum beam and draws but 
2’ 10” of water. She has a good deal of 
shape in her topsides and considerable 
flare forward and her buttock lines aft 
















are quite flat. Keel, which is sided 414”, 
horn timber, stem, floor timbers and 
deadwood are of long leaf yellow pine. 
Outside planking and deck are of cy- 
press, chosen because of its availability 
in Florida. Plank fastenings are Ever- 
dur screws and all fastenings below 
water are of bronze. Frames are of oak, 
114” square and 12” center to center, 
except in the engine room where they 
are sided 2’. Engine girders are long, 
almost the full length of the boat, and 
are of 114” yellow pine. 

The power plant is a pair of Ker- 
math V-8 engines with 2:1 reduction 
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gears of 2:1 ratio and the maximum 
speed is 1614 m.p.h. She should cruise 
comfortably at a 14-mile pace. In the 
engine room are a 32-volt Homelite and 
a Lux fire extinguishing system. She 
will carry 200 gallons of fuel and 130 
gallons of water. Sands plumbing is in- 
stalled. 

The interior was laid out to meet the 
special requirements of the owner, the 
extra companionway from the deck- 
house to the galley being put in to af- 
ford complete privacy in the owner’s 
cabin while cooking is being done. The 
finish is in knotty pine. 
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A Top-Notcher 
by Consolidated 


PrrrecTion is a word to be used 
guardedly, if at all, but without pulling 
our punches we can say that it is a 
most appropriate one word description 
of the 42’ Consolidated Play Boat 
displayed at the recent Motor Boat 
Show in New York. 

There were fifteen or more boats 
within a few feet of this cruiser’s length 
and we looked them all over carefully 
to see just what’s what in this very 
popular field. We had considered mak- 
ing out some kind of a score and rating 
the various boats on different counts 
such as construction details, layout, 
workmanship, etc. But a preliminary 
look at the offerings indicated that such 
precise measures would be entirely 
superfluous for in practically every re- 
spect Consolidated ranked first. 


Fine workmanship throughout 


Without forgetting the fact that 
these cruisers are designed for service 
on the water rather than display at the 
show our first impressions were borne 
out and even more firmly established 
by further investigation. In fact, among 
the most satisfying of the Play Boat’s 
characteristics are the fine workman- 
ship, and well tried sound construction 
methods which underlie the beautifully 
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finished exterior. It 
takes more than athin 
veneer of eye-appeal- 
ing attractiveness to 
create a boat which 
will live up to her 
owner’s expectations. 

The first impression 
made by a boat on a 
show visitor is usually 
some idea of the pro- 
file and lines. To our 
mind (we’ve always 
liked last year’s auto- 
mobiles best) the profile of the 42’ 
Play Boat divides first honors with one 
or two others. The sheer, the windshield 
angle the slight curve at the edges of 
the roof-tops are modern yet conserva- 
tive. Without going too deeply into the 
vagaries of naval architecture, the 
underbody with its fair lines and broad, 
full bilges should provide maximum 
comfort and fine riding qualities both 
at anchor and underway. 

Closer examination of the exterior 
showed that the excellent appearance 
of the planking above the water line 
extended right on down to the keel, 
something which is not true of every 
boat. Also, it was obvious that fine 
workmanship and well selected material 





Well chosen decorative accessories combine with fine workmanship to produce an 
unusually attractive interior 
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The Consolidated 42-foot Play Boat 


and no coating of trowel cement was 
responsible for the almost total ob- 
scurity of the seams. 

At a distance of more than a few 
feet it was almost impossible to dis- 
tinguish the plugs over the heads of the 
fastenings in the transom of beautifully 
matched Philippine mahogany. That 
alone does not necessarily mean top- 
notch construction, but further in- 
vestigation disclosed that this transom 
was double-planked of 9/16” mahogany 
outside and 5/16” cedar inside, with 
stiffeners of spruce and joined to the 
keel with a hackmatack knee; all, 
through fastened with copper and brass 
—and you can’t beat that for strength 
and permanence. 

In hastening below we _ noticed 
particularly the companion opening, 
no ducking or squirming was necessary 
there — well proportioned describes it 
best. Both the plan and the details 
of the layout below expressed the same 
care and thought. Every locker, every 
berth, every light socket was well pro- 
portioned and well located. 


Layout precisely planned 


In the forward stateroom which is 
completely shut off from the crew’s 
quarters forward by a tongue and 
grooved water-tight bulkhead there 
are two single berths with deep spring 
mattresses. Beneath each berth are two 
large drawers and two lockers. There 
is also a full length closet with a mirror 
on its door and a small bureau. With 
due allowance for the unusually fine 
decorative accessories such as lamp- 
shades, berth covers, curtains and china 
especially selected to provide a com- 
pletely finished atmosphere for the 
Show, this stateroom was still the very 
finest aboard any of the boats of this 
size. 

White enamel and mahogany, stained 
just the right tone and brought to a 
silky smooth, scrubbed finish, are the 


standard all through the interior. The 
bulkheads and the interior of the sides 
of the trunk are paneled with a strip of 
simple moulding which serves to break 
up the large plain surface sometimes 
found. The ceiling consists of stripping 
close enough together to prevent small 
objects from dropping through yet 
permits plenty of air to circulate be- 
hind it. The windows are trimmed with 
mahogany and by precise joiner work 
and a rubber gasket are made thor- 
oughly tight. Beautifully finished ma- 
hogany doors separate each cabin 
from the galley, lavatory, and passage 
between, assuring complete privacy to 
the occupants of either cabin. 


Loads of room in galley 


Stove, ice-box, and sink are the es- 
sentials of every galley. Many boats 
have those and very little else and many 
is the time we have seen food and uten- 
sils stowed everywhere from bow to 
stern and berths and companion steps 
used as serving tables. But not so on the 
42’ Play Boat for every inch of this 
galley has been profitably utilized and 
there are enough inches to provide an 
abundance of room. Glass racks, five 
big dish racks, three deep lockers, a 
wide deep shelf for storage and a large 
drawer make up the incidentals. The 
three burner alcohol stove is of Con- 
solidated’s own make and the ample 
ice box is insulated -with a double layer 
of cork. Chromium plated zinc is used 
generously throughout the galley, inside 
the ice box, on the shelves, the plate 
warmer, the drainboard and all around 
the stove. This material is not only 
attractive, but very easy to keep clean 
and bright. 

The layout of the main cabin is con- 
ventional but its development unusu- 
ally complete. There are the usual up- 
per and lower berths to starboard and 4 
dinette which becomes a double berth 
to port. But the things that make or 
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break this part of any boat and are per- 
fectly exemplified in the Play Boat are 
a full length hanging locker as deep 
as the width of the dinette and 18” 
wide, a bookcase with etched glass 
doors, a wide dresser and a mirror. The 
upholstery and the curtains were ex- 
tremely well chosen. 

The cockpit arrangements of the 
Play Boats vary considerably. The 
boat at the Show was closed in and 
roofed over most of the way back. We 
liked particularly the broad vision pro- 
vided by the high wide frames in the 
windshield, the two storage compart- 
ments for charts, etc. and the sturdy, 
tight construction of the disappearing 
windows. The linoleum on the floor 
was of a rather common and none too 
attractive pattern, the one item on 
which the decorator slipped a bit. 

But there’s more to a boat than 
decoration and unlike many a show 


Right — A cockpit only par- 

tially enclosed is one of 

several available optional lay- 
outs 


Left — Chromium plated zinc 
is extensively used in the 
large galley 


visitor we lifted the engine - room 
hatches to have a look at the power 
plant. The twin installation of 115 hp 
Speedway engines provide a speed of 20 
miles per hour which is about as fast 
as anyone wants to go in this type of 
boat. 


Has Lux fire protection 


We were particularly impressed by 
the safety features of the engine in- 
stallation. First, large diameter venti- 
lating ducts are run from the cockpit 
roof to the very bottom and the top of 
the bilges and another pair lead out 
onto the after deck. Then, there are 
backfire traps and drip-pans on the 
engine, an electric blower for ventilat- 
ing the bilge and a double shut-off valve 
in the gas line. Finally, to make the fire 
protection job as well as the fire pre- 
vention job complete there is a Lux 
carbon dioxide gas system with two 


outlet nozzles and a release valve at the 
controls in the cockpit. 

A thorough job of sound insulation 
has been done with insulating material 
under the entire hatches and floor over 
the engine. Bendix Vacuum Controls 
further complete the convenience and 
comforts of this boat. With these, a 
flick of the finger puts the engine in 
gear. 


Entire hull double-planked 


Down below we had a fine oppor- 
tunity to view the framing and the 
inside of the planking. It was every bit 
as fine a looking job as the outside had 
been and revealed how thoroughly the 
54" layer of Philippine mahogany out- 
side planking was fastened to the 34” 
cedar inside layer, which, of course, 
is the most important feature of any 
double planking job. Each layer is 
copper riveted independently to the 





A Little Cat Worthy of Her Builders’ Name 





Though only 18’ long there’s loads of room in this little 
Cape Cod Cat 


Amip a dozen or more boats 
shown by the Cape Cod Ship Building 
Corporation at the New York Boat 
Show was their new Junior Cat Boat 
which looks enough like her roomy and 
attractive forbears to have come right 
from the heart of Osterville, the home 
ofthe original Crosby Cats. The pro- 
portions of her rig, her mast hoops, her 
long sloping rudder, and her bow are 
just as they should be. 

Every inch of this little boat’s thir- 
teen feet seems to radiate personality 
of a type which you are certain to fall 
in love with if you like it at all. With a 
beam of 5’ 10” (equal to that of many 
a racing boat almost twice her length) 
and a large roomy cockpit there is 
plenty of room for four adults or five 
or six children. As we were looking her 
over a youngster came by and an- 
nounced in an authoritative manner 
that she slept six. This may be stretch- 
ing the truth a bit but the little cuddy 
cabin with shelf beneath makes her a 
thoroughly practical boat for an over- 
night cruise in sheltered waters. A 
couple of air mattresses and a cockpit 
cover to stretch over the boom are all 
the accessories required. 

Being a Cat her sail is gaff-headed 
and, with an area of 100 square feet 
she should have plenty of get up and go. 
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steam bent oak frame and then the 
two layers fastened together with brass 
screws between the frames. The latter 
are of steam bent oak on 10’ centers. 

A survey of the deck revealed siill 
more of the exceptional workmanship 
and fine joinerwork so characteristic 
of the whole boat. Well forward through 
the farthermost hatch we had a look at 
the compact forecastle which adds a 
final touch of completeness to this boat 
and should be present on any boat 
over forty feet in length. This includes, 
a berth, toilet, washbasin, and lockers 
entirely separated from the remainder 
of the boat. 

Owners who appreciate the unusually 
fine qualities of this Play Boat will 
naturally want to keep her looking 
her best. And although a well built boat 
is the easiest to keep up, perfect con- 
dition can hardly be maintained on a 
boat of this size without a man aboard. 


A single forward stay is all that is re- 
quired to make her stout little mast of 
Oregon fir stand. 

The frames are of white oak, and the 
planking of red cedar, all well applied. 
The hardware is bronze and the sails 
of Wamsutta Yacht duck. 

While there is no reason why a group 
of these little boats should not provide 
very enjoyable racing, this little Cat 
will probably appeal more to the person 
who wants a boat for leisurely day sail- 
ing. For this she should be ideal, her 
broad beam will keep her on her feet, 
there is only one sheet to tend, and her 
centerboard trunk is low and very 
much out of the way. For adults she is 
available with two seats along the sides 
of the cockpit but youngsters will 
probably prefer the special grating type 
of cockpit floor which enables them to 
sit on the bilge as it rounds up toward 
the topside, using the cockpit coaming 
as a back rest. 

With even the smallest racing boats 
tending more and more toward over- 
lapping jibs which are often quite a 
nuisance to handle, and tall, short 
boomed rigs which make any boat 
sail on her ear the person desiring an 
attractive but small, easily handled 
boat has comparatively few choices. 
This Cat is one them. 
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ALTHOUGH some time has passed 
since there has been anything funda- 
mentally new in the way of fire-fighting 
equipment for yachts, there are un- 
undoubtedly many boat owners who 
do not know as much as they might 
about some of the means of preventing 
and fighting fire. 

For a graphic description of the 
inadequacy of the all too ordinary 
means of fighting fire on small cruisers 
and auxiliaries we reprint part of a 
story by William H. Taylor which 
appeared in Yacutine for July, 1931 
under the title ‘How to Burn Up a 
Boat.” 


“‘T always assumed that when a boat 
caught fire the procedure was perfectly 
simple — you just grabbed an extin- 
guisher and jumped in and put the 
fire out. I’m not so sure about that, 
now. 

“‘Hiandry was a 30-foot raised deck 
cruiser, very much like a lot of other 
30-foot raised deck cruisers. I don’t 
know who built her, but she was not a 
stock boat. Her motor was a four- 
cylinder Universal, and the fire was 
the fault of neither the boat nor the 
motor. I had bought her on the beach 
during the winter and fitted her out, 
unfortunately, with more attention to 
paint and varnish than to mechanical 
considerations. 

“‘She was a fire trap and I knew it. 
Her two gasoline tanks were above the 
level of the cockpit floor, but instead of 
carrying the floor across, the builder 
had left the space under them open 
so that if any gasoline spilled out of 
the tanks it would run down into the 
engine room with a minimum of delay. 
The fill holes in the tanks were too 
small, and conducive to such spilling, 
and they were not carried up to the 
tops of the seats built over the tanks, 
as they should have been. The gas line 
rambled around the bilge and ended at 
an automatic, electrically-operated fuel 
pump which sent it into the carburetor. 
I distrusted this pump, and doubted if 
it was necessary except in a heavy sea, 
when the tanks were nearly empty. 
I had planned to remove it, try to do 
without it, and, if unable to dispense 
with a pump, to install some kind of 


What About The Fire Hazard? 


An Unfortunate Incident and Some Thoughts on Handling 85% of All Yacht Fires 


mechanical pump. She had no backfire 
trap on the carburetor, and there was 
no drip pan under the carburetor, fuel 
pump, etc. The engine was under a 
bridge deck between cabin and cockpit 
—a miserable place to get to, at best. 

“‘T had planned to fireproof the rig 
as far as possible, but in the meantime 
the boat was in the water, the engine 
in working order, and I had to get 
across the Sound. I did, and was bound 
back home when the motor, which 
had been running like a clock, suddenly 
stopped. I guess the timing gear went 
off. Nobody is ever going to know, and 
it doesn’t matter. 

‘‘We conjured around some time 
checking up on wiring, spark plugs 
and such things, and finally got a feeble 
kick out of the motor. Meanwhile, 
though the motor was not running, 
we had the ignition switch on, and the 
fuel pump was still pumping. We dis- 
covered this when we noticed the 
gasoline was squirting out of a joint 
in the lower part of the carburetor 
at every pulsation of the pump. 
Naturally, I shut off both gasoline 
and switch, and sniffed around the 
motor. But there was a fine draft of 
air through the bilge, due to a big 
ventilator and several open ports for- 
ward, and a couple of hatches open aft. 
So there was little odor of gasoline, 
and we concluded —it was getting 
dark — that very little had leaked out. 

“Having gotten a kick or two out 
of the machine, we set things up all 
around, turned on the gas a little way, 
went up on deck and stepped on the 
starter. Twice she responded with a 
few feeble kicks. The third time I 
stepped on the starter there was a dull 
roar from the engine room, a flash and 
a puff of smoke below. 

“‘T looked in just in time to see Allan, 
who had been squatting in front of the 
motor to observe what went on, land 
on his back in the forward end of the 
cabin. Reflex muscular reaction, rather 
than the explosion, probably did that, 
though he still isn’t sure. He recovered 
at once, unhurt, and bounded out of the 
companion, trying to grab a hand fire 
extinguisher as he came. The gun stuck 
and he left without it. 





The Lux-O-Matic heat detector setting off a flood of carbon dioxide gas 


‘A second extinguisher was on deck, 
and I grabbed that. This seemed to 
take hours— probably it took ten 
seconds — and in that time the cabin 
was full of thick, black smoke, with 
some flame visible around the after end. 
Now the place to get at the fire would 
have been from the cabin. (Very simple 
—just run down and put it out.) 
But the only way in and out of the 
cabin was over the blazing engine room, 
and incidentally, over the top of a full 
gasoline tank. No, thank you! The 
cabin was so full of smoke that you 
couldn’t see anything in there, and if a 





A_ “local control’’ type carbon dioxide 
cylinder on a small cruiser. The discharge 
nozzles may be located wherever desired 


man got a lungful and passed out in the 
cabin it would be no small or safe job 
to cart him out again. However, in the 
after side of the bridge was a square 
window, and in the cockpit floor a 
circular hatch. Plenty of fire to keep a 
man interested was visible through 
these, and I got the fire gun in action. 

‘But now the fine draft through the 

boat, that should have wafted all the 
gasoline fumes away, turned and bit 
us. We had anchored to work on the 
motor, and she lay head to wind. All 
the smoke and most of the carbon tetra- 
chloride gas from the extinguisher blew 
merrily out through these openings 
into my face. I could pump the liquid 
onto a patch of flame and put it out, 
but there were too many patches; and 
when the gun was empty the fire was 
as bad as ever. 

; “Meanwhile, the other boys had 
reached into the cabin and yanked the 
other extinguisher loose. This one had 
been aboard the boat no one knows 
how long. It was full —TI’d refilled it 
in the winter before lighting the stove 
for the first time — but it didn’t work 
freely. 

“Half-empty, the gun stuck for 
good, or my strength gave out. The 
fire was thriving nobly under the treat- 
ment. Finally, I slammed the extin- 
guisher down and staggered back, half- 
conscious, to the stern, where the other 
two got a life preserver on me, and I 
got my head up in the air. I could taste 
carbon tetrachloride for three days. 

“By this time our state of mind 
was much the same as that of the hero 
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of the old song — ‘You stick to the 
ship, lads, I’ll save me life.’ There was 
obviously nothing more we could do 
about the fire. The gasoline which had 
been pumped through the carburetor 
joints was ablaze on top of the bilge 
water, pretty well the whole length of 
her. Flames were licking up in the cabin 
and through the hatches aft. 

“So we climbed along the rail onto 
the bow, mindful every moment of 
forty gallons of gasoline in the tanks, 
the ends of which were alongside the 
motor and enveloped in flame. 

“At this point a green light and a 
patch of white paint loomed in the di- 
rection of New Rochelle—a motor 
boat, way to leeward of us. We whooped 
and howled, but she held on. Then, as 
she crossed the trail of smoke to lee- 
ward of us, we saw her round up and 
head for us, and five minutes later, dry 
shod, we stepped aboard the motor 
cruiser Lillian, Captain Mount, from 
College Point, and were damned glad 
to see her. 

“‘Tillian backed off abeam and 
dropped her anchor. Two of her crew 
piled into a skiff with a couple of big 
extinguishers and rowed over to Hi- 
andry. Presently they came back — 
she was going too strong to risk running 
alongside. We got the anchor and 
headed to windward, mindful of the 
gasoline tanks. 

““A man’s judgment of time is un- 
certain in such circumstances, but I 
should say it was three-quarters of an 
hour from the first puff until those gas 
tanks blew. The last we saw of her — 
we were at least half a mileto windward 
then, was a column of fire sixty feet in 
the air, and then sudden darkness where 
the blaze had been. I guess she sank. 
I don’t much care. 

““Now as to the moral of all these 
horrors. In the first place, you will 
observe that all the things that were 
wrong with this boat, as regards fire 
risk, were exactly the things that the 
better designers and builders of motor 
boats and auxiliaries have been ham- 
mering away at for years. I knew I had 
a fire hazard under me, but impatience 
led me to take her out before I had 
eliminated these hazards. And a little 
less haste and more caution in tinkering 
with the broken-down motor might 
have helped. Once the fire started, I 
doubt if anything we could have done 


with the equipment we had would . 


have saved her.’’ ‘ 


Bill Taylor then went on to outline 
a great many preventative measures 
and structural safeguards which he 
believes will reduce the fire hazard on 
any boat. These are very much worth- 
while and should be every owner's 
first step in preventing damage by fire 
and explosion but unfortunately we 
cannot go into them here. On the sub- 
ject of fire fighting devices he added: 

“‘T hold no grudge against extinguish- 
ers of the hand variety. They proved 
ineffective in the case of Hiandry be- 
cause there was too much gasoline in 
the bilge when the fire started; because 
the fire was not localized, but wan- 
dered around under floors and sheath- 
ing and behind bulkheads, and in other 
obscure corners where you couldn’t hit 
it; and because the fine draft from for- 
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ward blew a lot of the extinguishing 
liquid agent out before it could do its 
work. My next boat is going to be 
decorated extensively with all kinds of 
fire apparatus, and a couple of Pyrene 
guns will be included. They will be kept 
in good working order, which one of the 
two I had in Hiandry was not. 

“There will be one of these systems 
in which you pull a handle and flood 
the whole boat with carbon dioxide. 
Such a system would probably have 
saved the day in Hiandry if it had been 
of sufficient capacity, because with it 
we could have closed up all the open- 
ings aft, whereas, under the circum- 
stances, we had to keep them open to 
use our extinguishers.” 

That hits the nail squarely on the 
head. For, while there are no actual fig- 
ures available, marine insurance under- 
writers, naval architects and other 
authorities agree that at least 85% 
of all yacht fires result from the misuse 
of gasoline or galley fuels. Therefore 
because of the highly inflammable 
nature of gasoline, alcohol, etc., it 
would seem that by far the most im- 
portant is a really effective means of 
extinguishing such fires. 

We recently witnessed a very con- 
vincing demonstration of various types 
of fire extinguishers. Carbon tetra- 
chloride, as used in the common hand 
type pump extinguisher, foam, and 
carbon dioxide gas were used in turn 
on a flaming wash tub of gasoline. 
The hand extinguisher momentarily 
checked the blaze in the spot on which 
it was played, but as the stream was 
shifted the flames spread back to the 
spot already extinguished. Two sec- 
onds after the whole quart of carbon 
tetrachloride had been exhausted the 
tub was blazing as merrily as ever. It 
was practically worthless in checking 
this fire. 

Next a stream of “foam” created 
by the intermixing of water and certain 
chemicals within a metal container 
was played on the fire. The foam falling 
on the blazing surface gradually built 
up a blanket which shut off the oxygen 
required for combustion. However, 
even though the fire could be worked 
on from every side and the foam blanket 
was confined by the sides of the tub, 
flames from the highly volatile gasoline 
kept pushing up through rifts in the 
blanket. Eventually it would probably 
have extinguished the fire but we would 
hate to tackle a whole blazing bilge with 
such an outfit. 

After carbon tetrachloride and foam 
had-failed so miserably a small carbon- 
dioxide extinguisher was turned on the 
blaze. There wasa rush of odorless, cold, 
white gas and in less than five seconds 
the blaze was completely extinguished. 
Then, just to show that what remained 
of the foam blanket had nothing to do 
with the result, another tub was set 
afire and put out with no more ado. 

We saw several other demonstrations 
of the efficiency of carbon ‘dioxide in 
extinguishing gasoline fires; such things 
as a blazing tank truck, an airplane 
engine fire, and even a moving sheet 
of blazing gasoline, simulating an over- 
flowing storage tank. In every case 
the carbon dioxide did its job in less 
than 30 seconds. " 

Finally the scene shifted to a “land 
yacht” consisting of an old life boat 
hull fitted with a trunk cabin and a 
Lux-O-Matie carbon dioxide system. 
The bilge of this “yacht” contained 
Several inches of water and five gallons 
of gasoline which spread out over the 


water to an area of about 20 square 
feet. As soon as a match was tossed 
in, the cabin was a mass of flames. 
However, in approximately three sec- 
onds the automatic valve released a 
flood of carbon dioxide from nozzles 
in each corner and in less than ten 
seconds the fire was completely ex- 
tinguished. We no longer had any 
doubt about the overwhelming su- 
periority of carbon dioxide for 85% 
of all yacht fires. 

All carbon dioxide systems are 
identical in principle. They consist of a 
cylinder containing from ten to sev- 
enty pounds of carbon dioxide accord- 
ing to the cubical content of the space 
to be protected, a discharge head 
suitable to the type of control selected, 
brass or galvanized pipe and fittings, 


and the required number of nozzles. - 


In the automatic systems there are also 
heat detectors or thermostats which 
are actuated by sudden rises in tem- 
perature and release the flood of carbon 
dioxide. 

The simplest type of system is the 
local control, which locates the cylinder 
in the deckhouse or some easily accessi- 
ble location and releases the gas by the 
turning of a valve or pulling a lever on 
the discharge head. Next is the manual 
control system in which the cylinder 
is usually installed below decks and 
may be-discharged by one or more pull 
controls located at safe distances from 
the hazard. 

The Lux-O-Matic system utilizes 
a heat detector which, actuated by air 
pressure, sets off the system when an 
explosion as well as a fire occurs. The 
C-O-Two automatic system includes a 
thermostat which operates on any elec- 
trical voltage. These detectors are 
usually placed above the spot where 
explosion or fire is most likely to occur, 
directly above the engine or on a nearby 
bulkhead. 

The steel cylinders contain the car- 
bon dioxide gas at a pressure of approxi- 
mately 750 pounds per square inch. 
When the seals are cut the gas dis- 
charges through the piping under the 
pressure of its own expansion. Once set 
off the entire cylinder discharges. The 
size of the equipment required is, of 
course, governed by the amount of 
space requiring protection. When dis- 


charged the gas expands in the ratio of 
450 to 1 and air containing as little as 
15% of the gas cannot support com- 
bustion. It is heavier than air and thus 
drives under the engine and under bulk- 
heads, flooring and tanks for the entire 
length of the bilge. It is effective with 
hatches opened or closed. 

Automatic systems are available for 
everything from small cruisers and run- 
abouts to the largest vessels afloat. 
These range in cost from less than $75 
for a local control type with a protective 
capacity of 140 cubic feet to multi- 
cylindered automatic systems with four 
figure prices for very large yachts. 
However, in considering the cost of 
carbon dioxide protection it is well to 
note that the larger and more costly the 
boat the smaller the proportionate cost 
of such fire protection and that 
insurance underwriters offer rate 
reductions on yachts equipped with 
carbon dioxide systems. The resulting 
saving in insurance premiums may pay 
for the cost of the system within as 
little as two or three years. 

Confined carbon dioxide does not 
deteriorate with age and recharging 
is required only after operation of the 
system. It is advisable, however, to 
weigh cylinders from time to time to 
check them against possible loss of 
gas through leaks. As the gas is odor- 
less, after it dissipates itself there is 
no trace left of it whatsoever. 

Carbon dioxide protection for the 
engine room and tank space greatly 
reduces the fire hazard on any boat, 
another nozzle over the galley stove 
all but completes the protective job. 
Beyond that, one or two hand extin- 
guishers to put out fires caused by 
cigarette butts or other forms of care- 
lessness should be ample protection 
on anything up to the size of docu- 
mented vessels which are required by 
law to carry one or more clumsy 244 
gallon foam type extinguishers. 

The next best thing to a complete 
Lux or C-O-Two system, is two and 
four pound portable cylinders of carbon 
dioxide. The period of discharge of these 
is rather short, 18 and 40 seconds, so 
that they would not help much in case 
of a widely spread out fire. But for 
small fires and the galley stove there is 
nothing better. 
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A small hand-operated carbon dioxide 
extinguisher provides ideal protection 
for the galley 





Valve.used with the Lux-O-Matic carbon 
dioxide system 





























Around Engine Room. 


Horn Type. Discharge 


Discharge 
in Bilge 











Diagrammatic sketch of installed C-O-Two system with manual control 
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Electricity from Salt Water 


We never expected to see the day 
when salt water the bug-a-boo of many 
a lighting system and mechanical con- 
trivance on small boats would actually 
become a source of electricity. But the 
impossible has happened and the top 
rank at the Boat Show in both im- 
mediate interest and ultimate possibil- 
ities goes to the modern Aladdin who 
appeared with the Sea-Lite, an electric 
anchor light which generates current 
from salt water dipped up over the 
side or a homemade salt solution. 


The Sea-Lite salt water light 


Everything required for this practi- 
cally inexhaustible supply of light is 
contained in a single unit measuring 
only 1114” in height and 6” in diameter. 
When filled over the side it immediately 
lights up to burn continually with uni- 
form brightness until the water evap- 
orates or is poured out, no switches, no 
fuel, no replacements. 

The principle is as old as the study of 
electricity. Your physics professor un- 
doubtedly demonstrated it as the vol- 
taic cell in which two dissimilar metals, 
usually zinc and carbon, when im- 
mersed in a saline solution produced an 
electric current sufficient to light, for a 
short time only, a small electric bulb. 
The secret of the Sea-Lite lies in the 
special treatment given the carbon 
electrode which causes it to de-polarize 
as rapidly as it polarizes and thus pro- 
vides a long lasting supply of current. 

It is not a perpetual motion machine, 
however, as the zine electrode slowly 
decomposes. But unless similar wonders 
are worked on the span of human life 
no yachtsman need worry about ex- 
hausting it for there is sufficient zinc to 
provide three years of continuous serv- 
ice, day and night, winter and summer. 
When not working there is no loss of 
material. 

The various elements of the light are 
proportioned for use with water of the 
salinity of sea water but fresh water 
sailors can use it by dissolving the 
proper quantity of table salt in water. 

The filament is considerably tougher 
than the ordinary tungsten filament 
and will thus stand a lot more knocking 
around. The clear fresnel lens is 4” in 





Accessories and Equipment 
A Summary of Outstanding New Items at the New York Show 


height and provides a light visible for a 
half mile or over, more than sufficient to 
meet government requirements. The 
shell, base, top and handle are of chro- 
mium plated copper. 

Running lights, emergency lights, 
cabin lights, life jacket and ring buoy 
lights are only a few of the possibilities 
of this method of producing light. Even 
a binnacle light which thrives on salt 
water is in the cards. 





An All-Weather Smoke Head 


“Porthole” Chamberlain who can 
be depended upon for something new 
in the equipment line every few months 
was on hand at the Show representing 
the Griffin Marine Products Co. and 
showing a ‘‘Charlie Noble,” developed 
last year which has proven so successful 
that it is now being produced in all 
standard flue diameters. 

The Chamberlain Smoke Head is 
built on the principle of increasing 
areas. The accompanying drawing 
shows a cross-section of the head on a 
5” flue. The area of the flue at A is 
19.7 sq. ins., at point B the smoke is 
given 25.5 sq. ins. in which to escape. 
Under ordinary conditions it would 
rise upward through C and out at D, an 
opening of 28.3 sq. ins. 

Other smoke heads do likewise much 
of the time but fall down badly when 
struck by a blast of air flowing down 
from a genoa jib, foresail or mainsail. 
Under such conditions most ‘Charlie 
Nobles” are worthless and many a galley 
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Cross section of the Chamberlain smoke 
head 


fire has been extinguished by lack of 
draft. Such is not the case here, how- 
ever, for any down draft entering at D 
and passing C finds its most accessible 
outlet at E and in passing B creates an 
upward draft in the flue. 

The head is entirely of copper and the 
length of the flue may be varied to suit 
the conditions. Among well known 
cruisers and ocean racers already 
equipped with these heads are Kirawan, 
Vamarie and Pendragon. 


Visible Mixture Control for 
Outboards 


Streamlined hoods, lighter weight, 
new check valves, etc. etc., are some of 
the recent improvements to outboard 
engines but the greatest of these is the 
visible mixture control lever on the new 
Evinrude engines. 

We’ve never made a survey of the 
situation but nevertheless, we’re quite 
certain that the object of most yachts- 
men owning outboard engines is to 
avoid rowing. A pound or two in weight 
saved, a cup or two more in fuel ca- 
pacity is very fine but what they want 





You can ‘‘see’’ the needle valve setting 
on the new Evinrudes 


most is dependable, fool-proof opera- 
tion. The ability to “‘see’’ the needle 
valve setting provided by the new 
control lever is the greatest boon to 
outboards for tender or other auxiliary 
use which has ever come along. There 
should be no more yanking the starting 
cord with the needle valve two whole 
turns out of place. 





Rubber Dinghy Guards 


Among the very inexpensive but 
thoroughly practical small equipment 
items we managed to ferret out of the 
maze of glitter and fittings which many 
of the marine hardware people show 
year after year was this set of white 
rubber stem and corner guards for 
dinghies, displayed by Winsette Marine 
Gadgets of City Island. They were 
designed to replace the ordinary raw- 
hide covered type which we’ve found 





Stem and stern bumpers of white rubber 


YACHTING 


are the devil and all to keep in their 
proper position. They are made of 
strong but resiliant rubber with extra 
thickness where the most bumps come, 
and on the theory that the best way to 
keep them from slipping is to have 
plenty of bearing surface on top. The 
price is only $3.00 per set. 





A Thoroughly Cushioned 
Stuffing Box 


The ever increasing use of rubber 
mountings and other sound and vibra- 
tion dampening materials on power- 
driven craft has made so much more 
apparent the noise, whip, and vibration 
of propeller shafts and propellers that 
the manufacturers of such equipment 
have had to join up with the noise 
elimination procession also. 

Federal-Mogul, makers of the Equi- 
Poise propeller led off at the Show with 
what appears to be a very efficient and 
extremely compact cushioned stuffing 
box, the Equi-Flex. There is first a 
non-corrosive metal shell interchange- 
able with all standard inboard stuffing 
boxes and shaft logs. Inside the shell is 
a thick cushion of especially prepared, 
very resilient cushion rubber. Neither 
oil nor water will cause deterioration 
of this cushion and it will not dry out 
and crack. Shaft misalignment and 10° 
variation of angularity in each direction 
and 3%” of eccentricity are taken up in 
the rubber cushion without binding or 
excessive wear. Inside the cushion are a 
series of rings of composition packing 
which lubricate and adjust themselves. 
These are so arranged that they tighten 
up when the shaft is turning in either 
direction and thus give a tight box in 
either forward or reverse. 

The Equi-Flex stuffing box was 
severely and thoroughly tested under 
actual service during the past season. 





The nome Equi-Flex stuffing 
0x 


But even more severe have been tests 
still going on under extreme conditions. 
At last report a shaft with an eccen- 
tricity of 34,” was still turning in an 
Equi-Flex box after 522 hours of con- 
tinuous service without wear or break- 
down of any kind being visible. 
(Continued on page 86) 
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Provoked by a Powerless Puffer? 


Don’t waste your monkey-wrench on this mocking 
varmint...Just lubricate your engine at the Essomarine 


Sign and watch the Son-of-a-Gunk slink away! 
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T’S monotony on the high seas! And all the fault of that 
ornery pirate, the Powerless Puffer . . whose chief amuse- 
ment is to echo the forlorn wheezes of gunk-choked motors 
hour after hour..and drive skippers gaga. As soon as your 
motor forms the first fringe of carbon..the smallest gob of 
sludge . . you can see him hanging around, all ready to close in. 


And pity the luckless mariner who waits until the geysers of 
escaping power at the rings cause lookouts on distant whalers to 
shout, “Thar she blows!’’ He’s due for extra attention. 


Take heed .. keep the Puffer away with Essomarine lubrica- 
tion, made to keep friction ozt..to seal power im. Designed by 
the leader of the oil industry for low consumption in clean, 
smooth-running motors. 





Next time you cast off for a cruise . . remember to tie up at the 
Essomarine signs that stretch from Canada to Texas and inland 
.. and you can forget lubrication troubles! 


Visit the Essomarine Exhibit at the Sportsmen’s Show, 
Mechanics Hall, Boston, Mass., January 30 to February 6 





Essomarine Lubricants are distributed by the 
following major oil companies: Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey—Colonial Beacon 


a 
uy Essomari ne Oil Company, Inc.—Standard Oil Company 


OILS & GREASES of Pennsylvania—Standard Oil Company of 











ests ‘ Louisiana—Standard Oil Company (Inc. in 
ons. FREE! SECRETS OF THE DEEP, VOL. 2—Latest Kentucky)—Standard Oil Company (Ohio) 
cen- effusion of nautical nonsense by Old —Humble Oil & Refining Company— 
= Cap. Taylor and Dr. Seuss. Send for it! Imperial Oil, Limited (In Canada). 
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A Sea G-Man! 
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“SIWASH” chases them through 
the shoals, and her Monel shafts and 
propellers take all the raps 


By MORT CALKINS 


“Siwash’’, alert cruiser of the U. S. Navi- 
gation Service, puts teeth in the sea laws, 
all the way from Cape May to Eastport, 
Maine. But she’s not too know-it-all to 
learn from her tender—that’s how she got 
her Monel* shafts and propellers. 

Her 18 ft. tender sometimes chases 
craft right up onto the beach. She used to change shafts and 
propellers as often as twice a week...until she got Monel. After 
five years, when “Siwash” followed her example, her Monel 
shaft was good as new. 

Now for two years “Siwash” has poured the drive of her two 
115 h.p. “Speedways” through 2” Monel shafis, and Monel 
propellers 32” dia., 34” pitch. And nary a bit of trouble, even 
with all the driftwood she’s hit on dark nights. 

You can learn from the “Siwash”’, just like she learned from 
her tender. For trouble-free cruising, the answer is: rust proof, 
strong and stiff Monel. Ask your boat-builder. 








Speaking of propellers...you’ll be glad to know that the 
Columbian Bronze Corp., of Freeport, L. I., now build 


propellers of Monel. Standard 


sizes they carry in stock. 








@ View showing the 2” 
Monel shafts and the 32” 
x34” Monel propellers of 
the 78 ft. coast patrol 
“Siwash” (above). Oper- 
ated by the U.S. Bureau 
of Navigation, “Siwash” 
is powered with two 115 
h.p.“Speedway” engines. 





THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., INC., 67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


MONEL 


\I * Monel is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy containing approx- 
imately two-thirds Nickel and one-third copper. This alloy is mined, 
smelted, refined, rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel. 








An Interesting Binnacle and Compass 


Two of the outstanding nautical in- 
struments exhibited this year were the 
Burnham vertical card magnifying bin- 
nacle and the spring mounted compass, 
products of the famous Hughes Com- 
pany of London. 

The binnacle has several unusual 
features. The head is of spun brass with 
grey finish made to British admiralty 
specifications. The windows, front and 
back, with vertical hair lines function as 
a very effective pelorus as the head can 
be swung freely or entirely removed if 
desired. The plane of the mirror is con- 
trolled by an adjusting screw which 
extends outside the head and allows it 
to be read from various heights. The 
glass between the compass and the mir- 
ror doubles the size of the image. 





The card may be read from various angles 
and heights 


The compass card is of the Hughes 
filament type. The mica card develops.a 
minimum of skin friction and has radial 
filaments which extend down into the 
liquid to further steady its action. 
Only two very short magnets are used 
and the magnetic moment and moment 
of inertia are very precisely balanced 
to provide a very slow moving card. 

The other illustration shows the 
Hughes Dead-Beat Compass in a spe- 
cial mounting of non-magnetic wire. 
This is specially designed for use where 
vibration or ‘‘jump”’ is excessive. 





A spring mounted compass 





A Ship’s Alarm Clock 


There was considerable very favora- 
ble comment on this not too expensive 
Menduff ship’s alarm clock which 
seems to fill the bill precisely for many 
who want a clock with nautical at- 
mosphere and suitable for boat installa- 
tion but don’t care too much about 
ship’s bells. It has Ingraham 8 day 
movements; and the case, spokes, etc. 
are of chromium plated brass. There 
are no keys to lose. 
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The Menduff ship’s alarm clock 


To help get the watch out on time, 
and make certain that the paid hand is 
up in time for colors there is an alarm 
bell and setting. The price is only 
$17.50 and for $1.00 more your boat’s 
name will be inscribed on the dial. 





Camelyte: A New Metal Finish 


The Laughlin Company threw what 
may very well develop into quite a 
bombshell into the marine hardware 
field at the Show. The cause of the 
excitement was Camelyte, an entirely 
new electrolytic finish with the beauty 
of chromium plating and the protective 
qualities of galvanizing all applied in 
one operation. 





A new Laughlin oarlock which permits 
free movement of the oar in any direction 


They showed many pieces of hard- 
ware to which this finish had been 
applied. The coating is very thin and 
therefore produces a finish as smooth 
and no smoother than the steel, iron, 
brass, or other metal to which it is 
applied. Turnbuckles of forged steel, 
for instance, have a uniform satin- 
like finish thinner but equally as hard 
and non-porous as galvanizing. Accel- 
erated service tests of these have shown 
them to stand up even better than 
ordinary galvanized equipment, espe- 
cially in such places as the threads of 
turnbuckles which don’t hold a galvan- 
ized coating very well. 

On polished surfaces Camelyte pro- 
duces a polished finish hardly distin- 
guishable from the much more involved 
and expensive chromium plating. Though 
somewhat softer than chromium Ca- 
melyte will not chip or flake and being 
non-porous will never show rust specks 
even though immersed in salt water. 

Iron and steel fittings finished with 
Camelyte sell for about the same price 
as galvanized equipment and the bronze 
items that look like chromium for about 
the same price as polished brass. It 
ought to prove very popular. 
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GET YOUR COPY OF THIS NEW 60 
PAGE MARINE ENGINE GUIDE... FREE! 






The Sea Cub 4 cylinder 25 h. p. motor is 
particularly compact. Specially priced in- 


cluding electric starter an 5 
Benerator at... ..c.0e neces a 


The Sea-Bird 25 to 45 h. p. medium and 
high yom “four” is rugged and depend- 
able. mp 


lete, includi lec- 
tric starter se genetator ut. ~ “ed $375 






The Sea-Flyer is a six cylinder motor de- 
veloping 85 h. F: at 3600 r. p. m. A seven 
e 


bearing model. Completely 
equipped for installation at...... $475 





Just off the press comes this valuable, carefully edited, highly informative 
Kermath power guide. It provides boat owners and prospective buyers of 
marine engines (gasoline or Diesel) with an authoritative hand book fully 
illustrated, to enable you to select boat power with a new degree of accuracy 
heretofore denied the buyer. Coupled with much valuable engineering data is 
a wealth of information on the world’s largest, most complete series of marine 
engines. It fully describes the many modern innovations introduced by Ker- 
math for 1937. Post yourself on the new Kermath synchronized, constant 
mesh reverse gears that offer just as revolutionary an advance in marine practice 
as syncro-mesh accomplished in the automotive field. Then there’s the new 
Kermath Temperator which insures constant temperature control. Many other 
new type accessories combine with special inbuilt features of engine design to 
provide an entirely new brand of performance. New catalog mailed on request. 


N.B. In the face of rising prices, Kermath also brings you astounding reductions in 
marine engine list prices. Before you buy be sure you have the latest facts on Ker- 
math’s super value motors for 1937. 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5893 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


NEW YORK—Fifth Ave. at 15th St. 
MIAMI—234 S. W. Sixth St. 


BOSTON—961 Commonwealth Ave. 


TORONTO, ONT.—-619 King St., W. 


8 TO 450 HORSEPOWER 2 TO 12 CYLINDERS 





A Kermath Always Runs 
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propeller-shaft vibration. 
.: bearings makel 


TOP vibration! It’s simple and 
S easy to do. If your boat rattles 

and shakes you’re submitting to 
an unnecessary annoyance. 

The most annoying, jarring vibra- 
tion comes from bearings and pro- 
peller shaft. Two hard surfaces, with 
microscopic grit particles grinding 
between them, can’t remain true and 
smooth. They wear in a few months 
of use—and the rumbling and thump- 
ing begins. 

What to do? Tell your shipyard 
to put in RUBBER bearings—Good- 
rich Cutless bearings. They resist 
sand-scoring and wear just as auto 


Nuisance! Vibration like this makes you ashamed @ 


to invite your friends for a cruise. 
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What a difference rubber 





tires do. They’re soft rubber, yet 
smooth; they let the shaft spin even 
more freely than metal bearings. And 
they last three times, five times, often 
ten times as long. 

Goodrich bearings pay for them- 
selves with this extra wear. The com- 
at and smoothness of operation are 

ree. 

Ask at your shipyard or write for 
booklet of complete information. 


LUCIAN Q. MOFFITT, INC. 
National Distributors 
AKRON, OHIO 


Goodrich Gt@ss Bearings 
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The Motor Boat World Meets 
By 


GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 


great success. And in spite of that a great deal of a 
practical nature was accomplished. 

The American Power Boat Association’s dinner for 
champions, preceded by a cocktail party for all the guests 
given by Vincent Bendix, was an impressive turnout of 300 
champions of various kinds, outboard and inboard, outdoor 


Geet se the week of the Motor Boat Show was a 


and indoor. Fred Jacoby receiving from the donors the - 


Townsend and Ferguson medals and Mollie Tyson receiving 
the Charles E. Rochester medal were the high lights among 
the outboard champions, but there were plenty of others, in- 
cluding Clayton Bishop, winner of the Albany-to-New York 
race, Dean Draper, the young man who builds big Class X 
outboard engines which make it possible for Jacoby and 
Bedford Davie to travel at 70 and 72 miles an hour, Clinton 
Ferguson, who literally buried himself last summer in east- 
ern and national championships, and a flock of others. 
Among the inboard folks there was a veritable parade to the 
microphone. 

The proceedings of the week started with a luncheon of the 
Eastern Intercollegiate Outboard Association at which 
Everett B. Morris, the perennial and efficient executive sec- 
retary, tried to resign. His efforts were in vain. The collegi- 
ans then proceeded to award the annual intercollegiate and 
interscholastic regatta to the city of Saratoga, N. Y. The 
Saratoga Lake Yacht Club is to operate the races with the 
help of the local civic organizations. The dates are June 26th 
and 27th, with mile trials on the 28th. The association again 
voted to present a trophy to the first school or college boy to 
finish in the Albany-to-New York marathon. Incidentally, 
the treasurer’s report revealed ‘the intercollegiate body as 
one of the most prosperous of all motor boating groups. 

The National Outboard Racing Commission made no im- 
portant changes in the outboard racing rules at its annual 
meeting. Suggestions were made that care be taken at future 
regattas to watch for “soldier formations” by means of 
which some of the boys are suspected of keeping faster 
drivers from passing them in a race. The real problem 
tackled by the N.O.R.C., but postponed until March Ist, 
was the selection of a site for the annual national outboard 
championship regatta. Three bids were received, one from 
Commodore E. H. Patterson, Jr., representing Troy, N. Y., 
one from William Mullen in behalf of Richmond, Va., and 
a bale of telegrams from the Governor of Nevada, the U. S. 
National Park Service, the Boulder Dam Commission and 
twenty-two other organizations, all of whom want the 
championships to take place on Lake Mead, behind Boulder 
Dam, near Las Vegas, New Mexico. The Las Vegas Chamber 
of Commerce backed up its bid with a guarantee of five 
thousand dollars for expenses. These invitations will be thor- 
oughly investigated during the next month but the odds are 
that Richmond will get the regatta because of its nearness to 
boating centers and the distance of Lake Mead from the 
nearest town, Las Vegas, twenty-eight miles away. 

One of the most important actions in Gold Cup history 
was taken at the meeting of the International Contest 
Board of the American Power Boat Association. This re- 
sulted in a sweeping readjustment of Gold Cup rules, an- 
nounced by C. F. Chapman, secretary of the Racing Com- 
mission, after a mail vote of all Gold Cup owners. The vote 
allowed foreign entrants and American boat owners to par- 
ticipate in the race with 12-Litre boats without mechanics or 
seats for them. Instead of a mechanic, each boat must carry 
70 kilograms (about 154 pounds) of additional fixed weight. 
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Here we are...over 300 strong! i 


ALL OF US carrying on the ninety year old 





Wilcox, Crittenden traditions taught by our 
Grandfathers—to build the tried, the tested 
and still the ever new into Marine Hardware. 

In ninety years the family has grown from 
a few working by the power of the old water 
wheel to its present size with a modern plant 
equipped with every facility to keep down 
costs and to produce quality. 

W-C designs change but the underlying 
principle “Dependable Since 1847” remains 
the same. You cannot always see this hidden 
quality, but you and the generations before 
you have known it is there for your protec- 
tion... In purchasing W-C products you pay 
for what you see, but you get more of a 
safety factor than you will ever have to use. 

Over 8000 W-C time tested items await you 
in the stocks of one of the finest dealer or- 
ganizations in America. Your local dealer 


probably belongs to this outstanding group. 





Consult him for your every boating need. ae sae pee Foundries 


Wintcox. CrrrrennEN 


& COMPANY, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS OF DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
10 South Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 
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Member Marine Propeller Manufacturers Ass’n. 


WHY DE 


PROPELLERS 









Send for this free booklet “Propeller Efficiency.” 
It will tell you why Hyde Propellers often increase 
the speed of a boat and always get home safely. 





Dealers everywhere carry ample stocks 
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This new rule, which was unanimously favored by the 
Detroit Yacht Club, holder of the Gold Cup, and all the 
owners in the class who sent in their votes, had been re- 
questcd by Count Theo Rossi, Italian sportsman, and 
Maurice Vasseur, of France, who have almost completed 
four new 12-Litre boats containing seats for the drivers only 
and would have had to scrap them if the American rule, 
with which they were not familiar, had remained in force. 

Five European boats are thus in prospect for what may be 
the greatest international big boat race in history. The fifth 
boat is being built in England for a sportsman as yet un- 
named, by Fred Cooper, designer of Miss England II and 
Marian Barbara Carstairs’ several Estelles, of tragic Harms- 
worth memory. Vasseur and Emil Piquerez, who will own 
and drive the other French 12-Litre craft, will represent the 
Detroit Yacht Club which will file their entries immediately 
in compliance with the rule that each foreign boat in the 
Gold Cup race must represent a member club of the A.P. 
B.A. President Sutton will try to find other clubs outside of 
Detroit to sponsor the Italian and British drivers so that the 
invasion from abroad will not become a monopoly of the 
Motor City. If one of the overseas visitors wins the race, the 
Gold Cup will go to the American club he represents and he 
will be given a suitable trophy to take home. The D.Y.C. 
will pay part of the expenses for transportation of Vasseur’s 
boats and four mechanics from New York to Detroit and re- 
turn. The matter of expenses has not been brought up by the 
British entry nor by Count Rossi whose second 12-Litre boat 
will be driven by Guido Cattarieo, who holds the world’s 
record of 86 miles an hour for this class. 

Both Rossi and Vasseur are bringing over 1200-kilogram 
boats built to the new international weight rules and the 
Detroit Yacht Club is arranging a special match race for 
them with our Gold Cup boats either for the D.Y.C. De- 
velopment Trophy or a new prize. The Gold Cup race itself 


will take place on Saturday, September 4th, with other © 


races for outboards, runabouts, cruisers and other craft on 
the day’s program. The 1200-kilogram event, probably in 
three heats of 15 miles each, and the annual race for the 
W. D. Edenburn Trophy, for 225-cubic-inch hydroplanes, will 


be held on Monday, September 6th. If Vasseur brings over. 


the small 400-kilogram boat he is building for the Spreckels 
Trophy race, the D.Y.C. will arrange an event for it. 

The high lights of the meeting of the Middle Atlantic 
Outboard Association were the re-election of Commodore 
William Crawford, Sr., and the other officers and the selec- 
tion of Sunday, May 9th, as the date for the forthcoming 
Albany-to-New York race. 

Among other organizations which held important meet- 
ings during the week were the Cruising Club of America, the 
Yacht Racing Association of Raritan Bay, the North Ameri- 
can Dinghy Association, the Racing Commission of the 
A.P.B.A. (which gave out a long list of sanctioned regattas 
for the coming year), the National Association of Engine and 
Boat Manufacturers (which re-elected Henry Sutphen 
president and all other officers), and numerous other groups 
in the sporting field and in the industry. 
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New Chris-Craft Runabouts in 17,19,22,25 and 27-ft.lengths priced from $1150. 
Also new Chris-Craft Special Race Boats in 16 and 19-ft. lengths with forward 
cockpit and concealed aft cockpit; speeds up to 46 m.p.h., priced from $1450 


New Chris-Craft Utility Boats in 17 and 21-ft. lengths priced from $895. 
New 21-ft. utility models are available with or without built-in cabins and 
are priced as low as $1395. All utility boats may be equipped with bait boxes 


New 24-ft. Sportsman (available also with built-in cabin) priced from $2590. 
A beautiful new boat that combines the performing qualities of a runabout 
with the riding qualities of a cruiser. Single or twin screws are available 
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New Chris-Craft 25-ft. Semi-Enclosed Cruiser (sleeping quarters for 2, toilet : 


compartment, galley work bench, storage shelves, etc.), priced from $1950 
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New 25-ft. Chris-Craft Clipper—world’s lowest priced full-sized cruiser 
with living and sleeping accommodations for 4, available with 4 or 6 cylin- 
der power plants, speeds of 18 or 22 m.p.h., priced from $1495 afloat at factory 
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New Chris-Craft Enclosed Type Cruisers in 26, 29, 32 aa 35-ft. lengths 3 


priced from $2550, available with wide options of power plants and speeds. 
All are equipped with the Chris-Craft convenient built-in dining nook feature 


New Chris-Craft Sport Flying Bridge Cruisers in 26, 29, 32 and 35-ft. lengths 
are priced from $2690. The 26 and 29-ft. models have sleeping accommoda- 
tions for 4, 32 and 35-ft. models have two complete staterooms and sleep 6 


Popular New Chris-Craft Double Stateroom Cruisers 
in 32, 35 and 40-ft. lengths priced from $4290 


All prices f. 0. b. factory except Clipper which is afloat at factory 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION 


402 Detroit Road, Algonac, Mich. Direct Factory Branch 221 Park Ave. at 45th St., New York City 
Chicago display, 1200 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


SEND 10c POSTAGE FOR THIS BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 40-PAGE BOOK IN COLOR——> 
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Visa Face Time 


for RACING! 





No midsummer paint chores 
with finishes based on Bakelite Resins 


YOU CAN count on being on deck every race-day 
with a clean, bright-painted hull...if you'll just 
apply Bakelite Resin coatings at spring overhaul- 
ing. No more midseason shabbiness for your boat; 
no loss of fine days for repainting. 

Marine paints, varnishes and enamels fortified 
with Bakelite Resins possess longer-lasting flexi- 
bility, greater moisture-proofness and increased 
resistance to salt, sun, harbor water and abrasion. 
They retain both their protective and appearance 
values practically intact, from one spring painting 
to the next. 

Leading marine coating manufacturers now 
formulate Bakelite Resin finishes for all ships’ 
surfaces. Write for our booklet 20S, “Bakelite 
Synthetic Resins”, which will explain why. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Avenue, New York 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto 


SYNTHETIC RESINS 
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A Pictorial Primer of Yacht Racing Rules & Tactics 


By Gordon C. Aymar 
(Kennedy Bros., New York, $4.00) 


ULE makers and technical writers on yacht racing have expended 

many years of thought and millions of words on making yacht racing 

rules and tactical problems as complicated as possible, and how well they 

have succeeded can be determined either by reading the rules and a few of 

the more technical racing books, or by inquiring into the muddled state of 
mind of a comparatively inexperienced racing man. 

There were reasons for it, of course. The rules had to be expanded and 
minutely particularized to keep the sharpshooters from taking advantage 
of possible loopholes. The racing technicians had to think up scientific- 
sounding terms for fundamentally simple principles and situations, in order 
to make themselves sound technical. The results are a collection of type 
which is pretty tough for the beginner, young or mature, to digest. 

Now along comes Gordon C. Aymar, with a camera, a couple of Star 
boat models, a collection of action photographs taken at opportune mo- 
ments, and a gift for straightening out mental tangles, and knocks the com- 
plications all into a cocked hat. In some 130 photographs, some posed with 
the models and embellished with an occasional pencil mark, others photo- 
graphs of actual racing situations that illustrate his point, which constitute 
the meat of A Pictorial Primer of Yacht Racing Rules and Tactics, he has 
laid the whole thing before the reader in such a manner that anyone who 
has ever sailed a boat in a race can immediately grasp the fundamentals. 

Perhaps the greatest single difficulty for the beginner is applying the 
racing rules, which he should have learned out of the book, to actual situa- 
tions as they arise in the heat and confusion of tight situations. It is in just 
that respect that Aymar’s picture book is most effective. Whereas words, 
and even line diagrams, are apt to leave a vague and impersonal impression 
on the mind of the reader, when he sees a photograph of two boats in a cer- 
tain situation he can hardly avoid mentally placing himself at the helm of 
first one and then the other and mentally going through the necessary 
maneuvers of avoiding trouble. Having done so, that experience, though 
vicarious, is tucked away in the back of his mind, to be brought out in- 
stinctively when a similar situation arises in an actual race. It goes back to 
the principle old Tom Day once expressed in an article on seamanship, that 
what is called “presence of mind” in a situation is actually presence in the 
mind of a previously thought-out plan applying to that situation. 

What is true regarding the rules is equally true as applied to the section 
of the book covering racing tactics. With actual photographs, where they 
were available, and with photographic diagrams, Aymar has stripped the 
mysticism from the principles expounded by Dr. Curry and others (which, 
after all, were only the application of scientific explanation to facts that 
every good racing skipper already knew by experience or instinct) and laid 
them down pictorially in front of the novice, via the camera, to be stored 
away for future reference. 

With each picture goes an explanation, brief, clear and, in the case of the 
rules illustrations, with reference to the rule itself, the right of way rules 
being printed in the back of the book. If one had any doubt as to the au- 
thenticity of the teachings, it is dispelled by a foreword written by Philip J. 
Roosevelt, president of the North American Yacht Racing Union, since he 
is, ex officio, the final authority on the racing rules, and is also one of our 
crack racing helmsmen with a tactical knowledge of the game second to 
none. 

Yacht Racing Rules and Tactics is beyond doubt the most valuable volume 
on either or both of these subjects that has yet been published. To the be- 
ginner or comparative newcomer in racing it is worth several years of 
casual experience in some respects, and even the experienced racing skipper 
is likely to come across things that will clarify certain points in his mind, if 
not actually give him a whole new idea or two. 

WILLIAM H. TayLor 
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The Hall-Scott 140 h.p. Diesel is expressly designed for commercial operators who insist upon 
engines able to meet the heaviest and most severe service. It is ideal for tow boats, large schooners, 
or heavy yachts. Priced at $4,500 ($5,000 with 5:1 and 7:1 reduction gears) it may be had in 
direct drive, or speed reductions of 2:1, 3:1, 5:1, and 7:1. The consequent increase in torque per- 
mits the use of much larger propellers. For example, on direct drive the new Hall-Scott Diesel nor- 
mally turns a propeller of 22 inches diameter. The 2:1 reduction gear jumps this size up to 26 
inches, and the 3:1 to 34 inches. Greater reductions would permit correspondingly larger propel- 
lers—approximately as indicated in the drawing above. The vital importance of this to the economy 
and efficiency of various hull types is obvious. Write for full description and engineering data. Please 
describe the type of hull and service you are interested in. HALL-SCOTT also offers a complete line 


of fine gasoline engines from 40 h.p. up to 275 h.p.—including the well known 250 h.p. INVADER. 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


- @ Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company + 254 West 31st Street, New York, N. Y. ° ’ 


BERKELEY, CAL. - LOS ANGELES, CAL. - SEATTLE, WASH. - DETROIT, MICH. - IN NEW ENGLAND, MARINE EQUIPMENT CO. OF BOSTON, MASS. 
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Again in 1937 
well-built boats have 


efastenings of non-rust 
EVERDUR* Metal 


«shafting of 
Tobin Bronze 


Tobin Bronze is identi- 
fied by this mark.»—>- 


*EVERDUR isaregistered trade-mark 
identifying alloys made exclusively 
by The American Brass Company. 





THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 
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British Yachting Notes 


Royal Corinthian Yacht Club Promotes One-Design Class 
for Offshore Racing and Cruising 


OR some months the desirability of forming a one-design class of off- 
shore racing craft has been under consideration by a number of the 
leading yachtsmen in this country. The upshot has been a move on the 
part of the Royal Corinthian Yacht Club which may, in due course, lead 
to its establishment. There was, I understand, a suggestion that a competi- 
tion should be promoted with the object of selecting the most suitable 
design to suit the requirements of deep sea racing men, but, after careful 
deliberation by leading members of the club, it was decided to consult Wil- 
liam McC. Meek, a London naval architect, as to the type of craft best 
suited for the purpose. 
What was wanted was a craft of “reasonable cost consistent with first 
class workmanship and materials” and with a chance of winning a prize 
under the rating rule and time scale of the Royal Ocean Racing Club. At 





























The rated sail area is 940 square feet 


the same time, it was considered essential that the really comfortable ac- 
commodation of a genuine cruiser should be provided. This obviously 
called for a vessel of at least 35 feet on the load water line to allow for suit- 
able beam and headroom. Incidentally, a yacht of 35 feet designed water 
line is eligible to compete in either of the R.O.R.C. classes, i.¢., in the 
Fastnet, Channel, Heligoland or Maas races. 

To meet these requirements, Meek suggested that a modified form of the 
transom-sterned Loch Fyne fishing boat would be the most suitable as, 
with this form of hull, the “boat” could be built just around the necessary 
accommodation. It is this accommodation which is the outstanding feature 
of the whole design. 










































































Inboard profile of the new boats. They are 43’ 6" l.o.a., 35’ 0” L.w.L., 
11’ 0” beam and 7’ 7” draft 
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54-foot Fly-bridge Cruising Yacht. 
Flagship of the fleet. 








46-foot Gulf Stream Sport Fisherman. 
cylinder 325 hp. engines, speed 35 m.p.h. 


39-foot Twin Cabin, Twin Stateroom PLAYMATE. 
Speeds up to 25 m.p.h. 
































Those That Are in the Know Recognize 
the Real Boat Value in These 1937 


WHEELER PLAYMATES 


The wise buyer today is selecting the 1937 Wheeler 
Playmate as the outstanding boat value — the most for 
his money — available anywhere. Never before has such 
a complete line of modern quality craft been offered 
at such amazing prices. 


PAY AS YOU PLAY 
Use Our Easy Payment Plan 


Whatever your type preference, you'll find it in the extensive 
Wheeler line of sea skiffs, sport fishing boats, de luxe cruisers, 
sunlight lounging sedans, flying bridge cruisers, motor yachts, 
single or twin screw — gasoline or Diesel power — from 26 
to 65 feet. 


You owe it to yourself.to investigate thése amazing values. 
Send for the big 1937 Wheeler catalogue — visit our plant and 
see these boats being built — all sizes under construction right 
now. 


Have a demonstration on the open sea — see what these boats 
will do on the broad Atlantic — prove to yourself that nowhere 
will you find the speed, comfort, and soundless smooth riding 
qualities that distinguish all the 1937 Wheeler Playmates. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FOR!FLORIDA 


Order a 1937 Playmate now and get immediate delivery in time for the best part 
of the Florida season. If you are South see the new Playmates: 


In Miami: — At the Royal Palm Yacht Basin — a complete display. Ask 
for Mr. S. J. Daly. 


In St. Petersburg: —See our representative, Corwith Cramer — New 
quarters on First Ave. N. and several models at the Municipal Yacht Basin. 


For Spring Delivery — don’t delay. Order now and make sure of getting your 
Wheeler Playmate just when you want it. In the spring you'll be too late. Why 
not write or visit our plant today and talk it over with us? 


WHEELER SHIPYARD, INC. 


Foot of Cropsey Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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“WHEN WILL YOU LAY DOWN A NEW FORTY-FIVE?” 
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in interesting query has come to us from owners of Dawn 45’s — and from countless 
other individuals who have admired these smart and sturdy small yachts which have 
been seen for over a decade in America’s foremost yachting centers. 


So, in reply to this demand, a new Dawn 45 has not only been planned, but at this 
moment has actually been planked! Furthermore, she is already sold. Her owner is Dr. 


Leuman M. Waugh, newly-elected Commodore of the New York Athletic Club. 


The forty-five footer as Dawn built it, had much to commend it. The new 45 by Dawn 
enhances still further all of these admirable features. The beautiful hull in a design which 
is entirely new, refreshing and outstanding, drives easily under both moderate and high 
ower — gasoline or diesel, at the owner’s option — for fishing, commuting or cruising. 
nterior arrangement also optional, accommodates four to six in owner’s party. Com- 
fortable quarters for one paid hand. 


Write for details. Tell us your requirements. We will recommend an accommodation layout to suit — at no 





DAWN CRUISERS, INC., Clason Point, New York City . . 


Phone: Westchester 7-7000 








The subdivisions of the boat are: A forecastle 10’ 6” long, with a floor 
space length of 6’; a saloon 8’ long with an average width of 4’ for floor 
space; a 3’ 8” vestibule; and an after cabin with a length of 5’. In the fore- 
castle are two 6’ folding cots, a toilet, a two-burner galley stove, sink and 
racks, good locker space and a sail bin 27” square. The saloon is fitted 
with two 6’ by 2’ settees, convertible into bunks, with lockers underneath, 
a swinging table and the usual cupboards, port and starboard, at the fore 
end. In the vestibule, the lavatory is arranged on the port side and the 
chart table — under which a Coventry Victor motor is fitted — on the 
starboard. From the vestibule, the main companion ladder leads to a sliding 
hatch on the top of the coach roof. In the after cabin there are two berths, 
each 6’ 6” long by 2’ 6” wide, projecting 18” into the sail locker aft and, of 
course, the usual wardrobes and seat. 

The deck arrangement is also an interesting one. The cabin top proper, 
which runs parallel to the yacht’s side, has a length of 15’, but the coam- 
ings are carried right forward to the fore end of the cabin top over the 
forecastle — leaving an enclosed space at the mast for ropes, etc. Under 
both the main and forward cabin tops there is over 6’ of headroom for the 
whole length. A good feature of this arrangement is that there is access to 
the chart table, motor and lavatory without disturbing anyone either in 
the after cabin or the saloon. The actual companionway is on the starboard 
side of the cabin top — the port side of the structure providing a meat safe 
and a ventilating skylight over the after cabin. There is room for stowing 
an 8’ 6” dinghy between the companion and the mast, and abaft the cabin 
top there is a self-draining cockpit, the deck forming the seating. With the 
exception of the 2’ 6” just forward of the cockpit, where its coamings form 
lockers, there is a clear deck width of 2’ 9” right forward. A couple of deck 
winches are fitted abreast of the main companion and there is a capstan 
forward. Thereis a 3’ by 2’ skylight over the saloon, over which the dinghy 
is stowed. A couple of fresh water tanks, each holding 30 gallons, are fitted 
under the cabin floor. 

The construction Meek has adopted is an interesting one. From just 
forward of the mast, right aft, the framing is entirely of steel angles, Detel- 
coated to prevent corrosion, while forward of this point, to obtain closer 
fastening, there are two bent elm timbers between each steel frame, which, 
of course, are spaced more widely than those aft. The beams are of English 
oak, the deck of teak and the planking of yellow pine, with a teak top 
strake. 

As regards the hull shape, there is really not much to be said and, in any 


case, I am not the one to say it, as Meek has consulted me as to what form 
the modifications from the Loch Fyne type should take —but the main 
idea was to secure an easily driven hull on a 35’ water line, capable of pro- 
viding the required accommodation at as low a cost as possible. The raking 
sternpost of the Loch Fyne boats. was retained, the bilge eased, the gar- 
board filled out, the diagonals normally carried out into a “‘mussel” bow, 
and a lead keel added. The draft was brought up to the R.O.R.C. limit. 
Incidentally, this was the only point upon which any attention was paid to 
the requirements of the R.O.R.C. Rule. To put it shortly, I think it may 
fairly be said that the hull shape is just about the smallest that will contain 
the accommodation described, and to that end the Loch Fyne type was 
evidently selected. 

The design shows a snug Bermuda cutter rig with everything kept in- 
board, two sets of spreaders and a permanent backstay being fitted. There 
is, however, one point which does not appeal to me personally. The rig is of 
the single headsail variety. While I know that the opinion of an ‘‘arm- 
chair”’ critic cannot count for much against that of the hard bitten deep 
sea expert, I cannot help feeling that the pull of the runner on a mast un- 
supported by a forestay is asking for trouble under hard weather condi- 
tions. I see, however, that the two-headsail rig is optional, in which case & 
“portable” inner stay would naturally be fitted. The mast, which has been 
kept well inboard, is shown in the drawings to have a circular section, but 
being unsupported on the fore side for 81 per cent of its length and with 
the “‘pull”’ of the runner well below this point, an oval section would seem 
to be indicated. 

An order for two of these boats has been placed with Messrs. John Sam- 
uel White & Co., of Cowes, Isle of Wight, and it has been stated that the 
price, with power outfit and a full inventory, is to be £2,500 per boat. One 
boat is to the order of Messrs. Bevan & Bacon, of the Royal Corinthian 
Yacht Club, and the other is, I am told, to be ready in time to be sent to 
Paris for this year’s International Exhibition. 

Being built primarily as cruisers, with complete accommodation and 
definitely a cruiser’s outfit of sails, the new 35-footers cannot be expected 
to do as well as the ocean racing craft now being built with the object of 
getting the best out of the R.O.R.C. rule, but, naturally, it is hoped that 
they may be fast enough to pick up a prize now and then even when sailing 
in good company. There are so many starters in the R.O.R.C. races that 
usually there may be third and fourth prizes going! 

M. HeEcksTALL-SMITH 
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60 ft. Cruising Yacht, “APHRODITE” 
Owner, G. L. Waggoner ilder, Robinson Marine Construction Co. 
Power—Two 12-cyl. Lycoming 2.5-1 reduction-gear engines, 325 H. P. each 


MANY fine cruisers will be built or repowered this 
year. The complete new Lycoming line includes 
the right engine for every size and type of cruiser. The 
Custom-built Twelve is especially suited for the very 
finest cruisers and cruising yachts. Like all Lycoming 
Engines, this de luxe “12” is available in direct drive 
or reduction gear models, and with both directions of 
rotation, for twin installations. In addition to the 325 
Horse Power model, Lycoming is introducing another 
de luxe ‘*12” that develops 375 Horse Power. Write for 


detailed literature. Ask your boat yard or engine dealer yo 


LYCOMING MANUFACTURING CO., Williamsport, Pa. 























NOTHING FINER CAN BE SAID OF ANY 


k ming 
about Lycoming power. Model 12-325. : 
Displacement 1010 cu. in. De- ee 
livers 325 Horse Power at 2500 R.P.M. 
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News from Yachting Centers 


Narragansett Bay Gossip 
By SPINNAKER LIZ 


ERE it is February with winter still upon us. But with the America’s 

Cup races coming in July, boat owners planning for the summer, 

customers bargaining with yacht brokers for a new boat within their price 

and the Motor Boat Show in the past, spring cannot be far off in the minds 
of yachtsmen. 


+ + + 


First along Narragansett Bay is news of Albert Alder, in Warren, who has 
incorporated with his father, Ernest Alder, as the Alder Manufacturing 
Company. The firm is now building an unusual 40-foot auxiliary sloop, 
designed and owned by Maurice Chapin, of Providence. She is sort of a 
turtlebacked craft, after the manner of the Wheeler motor sailer Revelry II 
that caused so much comment. She has a 10’ beam and a draft of 6’ 3” and 
her mast will be stepped practically amidships. Her owner and designer has 
had her model tested and he says that either she will sail beautifully and 
everyone will want a boat like her, or she will not. It remains to be seen! 
_ The cat boat for E. 8. Lyons of Providence, building in the Alder yard, 
is planked and ready for the inside construction work. Alder is also building 
i Snipes, three for the new Wickford Yacht Club and one for Coles 

iver. 

+ + + 


At Albert Shaw’s yard, in Riverside, there was a lot of excitement during 
the last week in December when a fire occurred that almost demolished 
the framework of the new boat which was building. Fortunately, the light- 
keeper on the river was on shore and discovered the blaze and the shed and 
frames were saved. The new boat is a 37-foot auxiliary ketch, designed by 
George Owen for John K. H. Nightingale, Jr., of Providence. She is 25’ on 
the water, 8’ beam, 5’ 9” draft and will have 550 square feet of sail. The 
main cabin, including the galley, is aft, and there will be two pipe berths 
forward. The keel has 5,000 pounds of lead. The mast is stepped on deck, 


not through it, as is the custom, but will be supported from beneath. She 
will be much like an ‘‘R”’ or “‘Q” boat after the old Herreshoff type. 
+--+ + 


At Lemos’ yard, in Riverside, the new 45-foot cutter designed by Spark- 
man & Stephens for Harold T. White, Jr., of New York, is well along. The 
planking is practically finished, and work on the interior has started. 


re. ot, 


Bent’s yard, in East Greenwich, is filled to overflowing with winter 
storage. In the shed, two new 26-foot auxiliary sloops, from designs by 
Winthrop L. Warner, have just been begun. One is for Paul C. Nicholson 
Jr., and the other for Charles C. Marshall, both of Providence. They will 
be 23’ 5” on the water, 9’ 1” beam, 5’ draft and equipped with 4-cylinder 
motors with 2:1 reduction gear. 

Onza, the new motor sailer belonging to Paul C. Nicholson of Provi- 
dence, recently built at Lawley’s, had a few changes made in her interior 
arrangements at Bent’s yard and left for Nassau the latter part of Decem- 
ber. William Anderson’s houseboat Day Dream II has had two new Diesel 
motors installed at this yard, and Roustabout, the new Alden cutter owned 
by William H. Gammell, Jr., of East Greenwich, has had minor repairs. 

++ + 


Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., report the sale of a 58-foot motor-sailer to a 
Rhode Island yachtsman. 
+ + + 


John Alden reports many new yachts under construction, about 48 
cabin boats in all. Among them are three 44-foot yawls being built at 
Casey’s yard, in Fairhaven. These are for racing and cruising purposes and 
are 30’ 3” on the water, 10’ 3” beam, 6’ 1” draft. They will have auxiliary 
power. One is for George D. Olds, Jr., of Oyster Bay, the second for Edward 
S. Bradford, Jr., of Springfield, Mass., and the third for the designer, who 
will call her Malabar XI. Sakonnet will be her home port. The six 38-foot 
yawls building at Casey’s from. Alden plans are planked. John L. William- 
son, of Baltimore, and Charles S. Kelly, 3rd, of New Bedford, each own one. 
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cl Vigls Richardson Little Giants powered for speeds up to 17-18 
> -6 
t 
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LITTLE GIANTS 
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The cabin of Richardson Little Giant model 26-7 has an exceptional amount of 
space, comfort and every convenience for entertaining and for cruising. The 
cockpit is large enough for the largest day party you'll ever care to have 
aboard. Model 26-7 is priced at $2280 afloat at factory, ready to sail away 


m.p.h., are priced as low as $1820; the 30’ x 9’ 4” Richardson 
Juniors, powered for speeds up to 16-17 m.p.h., are priced as 
low as $2880 and the 32’ x 10’ 1”’ Richardson Cruisabouts, pow- 
ered for speeds up to 15-16 m.p.h., are priced as low as $3850. 

Before you definitely decide on any cruiser be sure to get all 
the facts on Richardson. Send for the free 1937 Richardson liter- 
ature ““F-37"' completely illustrating and describing these jaunty 
crafts and inspect the Richardson on display at the dealer nearest 
your home. 


$ RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, INC. b 
362 Sweeney Street «= 


North Tonawanda, New York 


CRUISABOUTS 








West Coast Bubbles 
By WALDO DRAKE 


Y consistent performance, Bill Slater’s venerable Six-Metre Lanai 
retained her title for the Los Angeles Yacht Club in the third annual 
Christmas regatta at Newport-Balboa. Lanai, with two wins and a third, 
nosed out Commodore William A. Bartholomae’s Newport Harbor flagship 
Mystery. 

Myron Lehman sailed Sandy MacKay’s Pasha to victory in the Star 
Class with 214% points. Second honors were taken by Harlan Beardslee 
and his By-C, with 1844, followed by Jack Baxter’s Pollux II. All three 
boats are in the Newport Harbor fleet. 

Other regatta winners at Newport were: R Class, K. L. Carver’s Mach- 
ree; second, Heather, T. E. Johnson. Inter-Club Dinghies, Sea Flea, B. L. 
Adams; second, Ninita, De Vega, and Amoeba, Wells, tied. Flatties: Rioteer, 
Ed Munsey; second, Mad Monk. Snowbirds: Wa-Wa, Richard McKibben; 
second, Tern, Betty Ford. 

Two week-ends were required to run off the three-race program this 
season, because the weather grew so boisterous on the Sunday after Christ- 
mas that crews voted to hold a hearthside huddle instead of a race. 

Sunny weather and light breezes attended the two final races of the 
program on January 3rd. 


+++ 


William L. Stewart, Jr., is the new commodore of the Los Angeles Yacht 
Club. The club’s new vice commodore is Pierpont Davis, and Charles A. 
Page is rear commodore. 


oe 


The 65-mile, boat-for-boat race from San Pedro around Catalina Island 
and return for the Mayor Shaw Challenge Cup is again scheduled to pre- 
cede the annual Mid-Winter Regatta, to be sailed off San Pedro February 
19th to 22nd, inclusive. 

This towering tureen was won in last year’s famous drifting match by 
Tom Reed’s 60-foot schooner Paisano, of the Pacific Writers’ Yacht Club. 


A challenge has been issued by Commodore W. L. Stewart on behalf of his 
schooner Santana, 1936 runner-up. 

The usual closed classes for sloops will race on all four days of the regatta, 
with the cruising boats and ‘“‘small fry”’ joining in on Saturday and Sunday. 


+ + + 


In the first 90-mile squadron run from Long Beach to San Diego, staged 


. In December by the Long Beach and the Coronado Yacht Clubs, C. E. 


Vesy’s schooner T'amalmar won in the sailing division and Wesley Smith’s 
Sea Dog took the power class honors. 


oa. a 


South Coast yachting lost two of its leading pioneer figures during the 
past month by the death of Willitts J. Hole, of Riverside, and Algernon 
Lester Best, a charter member of the Los Angeles Yacht Club and for the 
past two decades Lloyd’s representative at Los Angeles. 

In 1931-32, Mr. Hole’s Diesel cruiser Samona II carried the burgee of 
the California Yacht Club around South America and up to the headwaters 
of the Amazon. He was an inveterate deep sea fisherman and for years 
cruised Alaskan and Mexican West Coast game waters every season. 


a ae 


Fellows & Stewart will commission, on March Ist, the first of five Cali- 
fornia 32-foot one-design sloops from the board of Nicholas 8. Potter. She 
will be claimed by Edward Locke, of the Newport Harbor Yacht Club. 
The second boat, for Donald W. Douglas, was turned off the jig in mid- 
January and was to be followed at 20-day intervals by sister ships for 
Temple Ashbrook, John Hurndall and Joe Fellows, Jr. 


A a 


More than thirty boats turned out on the mid-January week-end for the 
opening of the California Yacht Club’s fourth annual Sun-Kissed dinghy 
series. The 16 races which comprise the series will wind up on February 7th, 
two races being held each Saturday and Sunday. Six classes of ‘‘dinks”’ will 
turn out this season: Class A, 12 feet and under; Class B, under 10 feet; Na- 
tional (Potter) Class B; California Inter-Clubs; Rainbows; and Flapjacks. 
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BOATS BY ALDEN— Going, Going... 








Now under construction for spring 
delivery. Advance orders have left us 
with only a few still for sale. Price 
and detailed information on request. 


Call, write, or telephone today. 























CUTTER—DESIGN No. 636 
39’ 4” x 28’ 1” x 10’ 55” x 5’ 3” 

A fast, able, comfortable cruising boat. 

Easy to handle. Plenty of room. Sleeps 

four. Equipped with 4-22 Gray engine. 








CABIN LAYOUT 
Similar in both boats. COST — in com- 


mission, ready to sail — on request. 

















YAWL—DESIGN No. 639 
38’ x 27’ 10” x 10’ 5” x 5’ 3” 
An ideal single-handed yawl with full 
headroom. Sleeps four. Good locker space. 
Equipped with 4-22 Gray engine. 














131 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
John G. Alden Branch Office: 220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 








Detroit River and Lake Erie News 


By WALTER X. BRENNAN 


ARRY KENDRICK, of Detroit and Cleveland and commodore of 
C.Y.C. last year, has just ordered a 50-foot cruiser from John L. 
Hacker. She will be powered with two Kermaths and is slated for delivery 
in June. 
+++ 


While the ice yacht fans were still anxiously awaiting some cold weather 
in mid-January, the Lake St. Clair Ice Yacht Club, at Detroit, and the 
Four Lakes Ice Yacht Club, of Madison, were hurling defis at each other. 
The Detroiters, who will be represented by Joe Lodge, shot a challenge for 
the Stuart Cup at the Four Lakers. They sent back a note that they had 
just accepted a challenge from Oshkosh. Detroit at once filed challenges 
to both clubs, to apply immediately after the winning of the cup by either 
of the Wisconsin clubs. 

+ + + 


When asked recently if he would defend his one-mile record if Malcolm 
Campbell broke it in his expected trials during the Coronation celebration 
in England, this spring, Gar Wood refused to answer. With a twinkle in 
his eye he merely said, “I think the record should stay in the United 
States.” 


+ + + 


The Detroit Gold Cup committee has voted to pay transportation ex- 
peuses to Detroit for the Gold Cup races next Labor Day on two foreign 
boats. Although it is a requirement that the boats compete under the colors 
of an American club, the Detroit committee will make no demands but will 
extend the use of the D.Y.C. flag to the visitors if they desire. 


+ + + 


‘The City of Cleveland will again stage its civic regatta this year with 
dates set for July 17th and 18th. The regatta is an event run primarily for 
the benefit of those on shore, so the courses are laid well in, where spec- 
tatcrs have a good view of the regatta. This year the courses will be off 
Edgewater Park. 


Commodore Chalmers Burn, late champion of youths in yachting, will 
be honored with a trophy to be sailed for by the Snipe Class at I.L.Y.A. 
regattas. The trophy is being put up by members of the Detroit fleet and 
the Crescent Sail Yacht Club, of which Commodore Burn was the founder. 


++ + 


The only attempt at a boat show in the Great Lakes area, outside of the 
Chicago exhibition, will be held at Toledo, Ohio, February 11th to 20th, 
under the banner of Great. Lakes Sportsmen’s and Motorboat Show. While 
it is being sponsored by the local conservation and game restocking organ- 
izations, there is expected to be an extensive boat display. 


ea 


Because of meritorious work in last year’s Mackinac race, Herman 
Petzold has been renamed chairman of the regatta committee for the Bay 
View Yacht Club. Petzold’s reappointment indicates that the big race will 
be run again as it was last season, with a racing-cruising division, a racing 
division, and a cruising division, and over the “old” 240-mile course. 


+ + + 


Calvin P. Bentley, of Detroit, left Miami with his family January 2d for 
a cruise around the Gulf, through the Panama Canal and to the Galapagos 
Islands aboard a three-masted schooner. Their power cruiser Shiawassee 
will remain in Miami for the winter. 


+ + + 


Esmond Avery is conducting an experiment on the much discussed topic 
of whether or not a boat. is better off in the water all winter. While a hun- 
dred boats are tucked away in the Bay View Yacht Club’s yard, Esmond’s 
43-foot schooner Silhouette stands a lonely vigil among the deserted wells, 
locked fast in the ice. 

Avoiding the cold weather himself, skipper Avery hopped off for Guat- 
emala January 16th in his airplane. There he may meet Russell Alger, one 
of his ardent sailing adversaries, who hopped off at Miami with his family 
for a clipper ship cruise to Yucatan and Central America. 


-~ + + 


One of the new boats expected here this season was started recently at 
Herreshoff’s for Fred S. Ford, of Detroit. She is a 54-foot yawl designed 
by John G. Alden and scheduled for delivery in May. Skipper Ford 
plans to keep the boat in the East for the America’s Cup races, 
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Winner: 


First to Make Parachute 
Spinnakers in America 


Tel. CI 8-1012, 1013 


Sails of Distinction 





“Challenge,” Snipe No. 371 
Philip A. Benson, Jr., Owner 


International Championships, Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin 


Larchmont Race Week 
Manhasset Bay Fall Series 
Sea Cliff Yacht Club Junior Series 


Sea Cliff Yacht Club Girls Series 
(Sailed by crew) 


The Largest Privately Equipped Up-to-date Sail Loft in the World 


KRatsey & Lapthorn, Ine. 





“* Ace’, No. 202 
Adrian Iselin II, Esq., Owner 


Winner of 1936 International 
ampionship 


City Island, N. Y. 














Great Lakes Breezes 
By R. A. HAYNIE 


HE annual meeting of the Lake Michigan Yachting Association was 

held Saturday, January 9th, and the following officers were elected 
for the year: Robert P. Benedict, Jackson Park Yacht Club, commodore; 
Joseph A. Moller, Northport Point Yacht Club, vice commodore sail yacht 
squadron; George W. Schaeffer, South Shore Power Boat Club, vice 
commodore power yacht squadron; John T. Snite, Chicago Yacht Club, 
rear commodore sail yacht squadron; Oscar Haase, Milwaukee Yacht Club, 
rear commodore power yacht squadron; Walter C. Crampton, Chicago 
Yacht Club, treasurer; and T. M. Dunlap, Jackson Park Yacht Club, 
secretary. 

The most important business of the meeting was the official adoption of 
the cruising measurement rule developed by Wells Lippincott. It is this 
rule that has been adopted by the Gibson Island Yacht Club for this year’s 
race from New London. 

A study of this rule, which will appear in an early issue of YACHTING, 
readily shows its superiority in handicapping different types of yachts in 
long distance racing. 

The Mackinac Cup committee has announced that this year’s Mackinac 
Race (cruising division) will be sailed under this rule, which means that a 
goal of many years’ striving has been reached and that all racing. in this 
division will be sailed under one rule. 

The Southern California Yachting Association is interested in the rule 
in connection with the Honolulu Race. This indicates the trend toward a 
standard racing measurement rule for cruising races. 


+i) > 


An item has appeared in one of the contemporary columns to the effect 
that “Bill” Barrows’ newly acquired “‘Thirty-two”’ is a possible contender 
in this year’s Mackinac Race. We hereby extend to him and every other 
yachtsman a hearty welcome to join us in the ‘‘Greatest Fresh Water Race 
in the World.” (Adv.) 


+ + + 


The Columbia Yacht Club was awarded the annual L.M.Y.A. regatta. 
While the date has not been announced, the regatta will probably be held 


on the Fourth of July, as heretofore. A bang-up affair is being planned, as 


‘the club will have its new floating clubhouse ready for the éntertainment 


of the visiting yachtsmen. 
gS 


Wells Lippincott is having plans prepared by Sparkman & Stephens for 
& new auxiliary cutter to be built soon. About 41 feet on deck, she will be 
typical of the trend in modern cruising yachts. 


+ + + 


The Michigan City Yacht Club has announced that the new yacht basin 
will be ready for this season, and that moorings will be available for visiting 
yachts. This is most pleasing news, as it will remove the only objection to 
that hospitable port — the necessity of tying up alongside a dock in the 
river. 

Commodore E. G. Browne, who has been reelected to head this live out- 
fit for another year, has ordered a new sailing yacht for his flagship. The 
plans, by Ralph E. Winslow, are for a 28-foot cutter, with sail all inboard. 
She is being built locally under Mr. Browne’s supervision. 


‘Ris die 


A. M. Deering, well-known yacht designer of Chicago, is preparing plans 
for a 78-foot power yacht for a Chicago yachtsman. She will have twin 
screws, driven by Diesel engines. Mr. Deering has developed an excellent, 
modern streamlined hull, without any freakishness. She will be built by the 
Randell Boatbuilding Company of Chicago. 


+ + + 
The Peterson Boat Works, Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin, is building 
65-foot motor sailer for Thorne Donnelley, of Chicago. She is designed by 
William H. Hand, Jr. 


+ + + 


The Burger Boat Company, Manitowoc, Wisconsin, has obtained the 
contract for the building of a line of stock power cruisers. Several sizes will 
be built to satisfy the varying demands of yachtsmen. 


+ + + 


The Lake Michigan Star Class fleet has grown so large that it became 
necessary to divide it to maintain good racing. Therefore, at a recent meet 
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MATHIS’ 61-FOOT DIESEL CRUISER 


Announced but two months ago this outstanding new type of 
yacht, which embodies sea-going qualities and speed with all 
the comforts of the famous Mathis Houseboats, has met with 
the approval of the discriminating. Several are now under con- 
struction for prominent owners. 


MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. 


Accommodations consist of three double staterooms and 
two bathrooms, with a large dining and living room in the 
deckhouse. Exceptional quarters are provided for a crew of 


three. Power is supplied by two six cylinder Diesel motors. 


aes CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 





ing, it was reorganized, with the yachts at Sheridan Shore and adjacent 
waters becoming the Wilmette fleet, and the yachts of the several Chicago 
clubs the Chicago fleet. This is a natural division and should result in 
keener and more interesting racing. 


+ + + 


Sterling Morton, who has always been keenly interested in promoting 
yacht racing, has announced that he will present a trophy to the Chicago 
Yacht Club. This will be a perpetual trophy, to be awarded the winner of a 
series of races to be held off the Chicago Yacht Club’s anchorage at Bel- 
mont Harbor, over the Fourth of July. 


Chesapeake Bay Activity 
By TED HOSTER 


ANY yachtsmen of the upper Chesapeake were wondering through- 

out early January why they ever went to the trouble of laying their 

boats up for the predicted hard winter which was to follow last year’s ice 

and snow. While California was reported freezing and Chicago buried 

under an avalanche of snow, one of Baltimore’s best thermometers regis- 

tered 71° on January 9th. Upon further investigation this temperature 

proved to be warmer than Jacksonville and just as warm as Miami on the 

same date. However, the saying that it’s too good to last will almost cer- 
tainly prove right before long. 


oa + + 


It is reported that Richard E. Breed, 3rd, of the Gibson Island Yacht 
Squadron, has purchased a Ten-Metre sloop from Long Island Sound and 
will bring her to the Bay as soon as the spring weather permits. 


. = = 


‘The question as to what would become of the yard at Solomons, owned 
and so ably operated by the late Clarence Davis, has finally been decided. 
It has been purchased from the estate by George H. Townsend, of Green- 
wich, Conn., who plans to continue its operation in both construction and 
repair work ‘with William E. John, of New York, as manager. 


The Gibson Island Yacht Squadron sent out its preliminary announce- 
ments for its race from New London next spring shortly before Christmas. 
It took the form of a Christmas greeting which showed a map of the course 
with the Yale-Harvard crews racing at the start and the boathouse at the 
Island at the finish. Apparently, many of the sailors who are wishing that 
spring would hurry along were glad to receive this reminder, as the com- 
mittee reports that they now have, even at this early date, twenty-three 
boats whose owners have signified that they will be at the starting line 
without fail. 


+ + + 


John L. Williamson, of Gibson Island, is building a 38-foot Alden yawl at 
Casey’s yard, in Fairhaven, Mass., for delivery in April. By the use of an 
extension berth, she will accommodate five. 


oh 


The Chesapeake Bay Yacht Racing Association will hold its annual win- 
ter meeting some time in February to decide upon ways and means of mak- 
ing the racing rules at the various regattas on the Bay more uniform for the 
coming season. At the same time, a schedule of regattas, which will conform 
as closely as possible to the dates desired by its different members, will be 
arranged to eliminate any conflicts which might otherwise arise. 


7 - oP 


The second railway, started at Gibson Island late in the fall, was com- 
pleted about the middle of December. As a result, there are now more 
boats being stored there than ever before. There are 29 boats hauled out, 
exclusive of Stars and other smaller craft. The club is now equipped to haul 
out any yacht up to fifty feet in length. 


oe * 


Mason Sheehan, of Kaston, last year’s winner of the Chesapeake Bay. 
Star Championship who also did well in the Internationals, is Barsiates to 
be building a new Star this winter. 
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on request. 


NOW BUILDING at the MYSTIC SHIPYARD, Mystic, Conn. 
A 46-foot Auxiliary Yawl designed by Philip L. Rhodes, of Cox & Stevens, Inc. 


On an order placed before 
February 15th, we can still get 
out one of these fine yawls 
early in the summer. 


Descriptive circular will be sent 


Modifications made at Customer’s request at moderate prices 


SPECIFICATIONS 


@ Planking, double — Honduras mahogany 
out and white cedar in 


@ Frame and backbone members — Conn. 
white oak 


@ Keel — Lead 
@ Fastenings — Everdur bronze throughout 


@ Interior Joinery — Mexican mahogany or 
Butternut with teak cabin floor 


@ Spars — Hollow oval of Sitka spruce 
@ Rigging — Korodless stainless steel 
@ Plumbing fixtures — by Sands 




















YAWL DESIGN 























46’ x 34’ x 11’ 3” x 6’ 6” 


An ideal single-handed yawl with 
full headroom. Sleeps six. Good 
locker space. Equipped with 
Lathrop 4-cyl. engine. Hyde 
feathering propeller. 








SUGGESTED CABIN LAYOUT 
Fully equipped, except sails... 5.0.02... cece cee caee $12,360.00 


MYSTIC SHIPYARD, INC. (csssistes 122) WEST MYSTIC, CONN. 


























Massachusetts Bay Flashes 
By ED EARLE 


HE heavy building program, with the emphasis on cruising boats, 

steams along under forced draft in crowded local yacht yards. The 
annual election of 1937 club officers, the charting of schedules, the forma- 
tion of the Yankee One-Design Class Association, the prodigious success of 
the first year of dinghy racing at the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, the increase of the Thirty-Square-Metres and the decrease of the “‘Q”’ 
Class at Marblehead, are among the high lights of the past month. 


+ + + 


The high tide of new work on drafting boards is noted in the office of 
John G. Alden, for a concrete example of what is going on. Alden has 50 
cabin boats under construction at the present time. To meet the exigency, 
the Alden office has moved to enlarged quarters on the ninth deck of his 
same address at 131 State Street, Boston. Among the large fleet is the new 
Malabar XI, building at Casey’s yard along with several others. Malabar 
XI is modeled after the successful cutter Sirocco and the fast yawl Dorothy 
Q. Her dimensions are 44’ over all, 30’ water line, 10’ 4” beam and she 
draws 6’. 


++ + 


The Boston office of Sparkman and Stephens has received an order for a 
sister ship to Tom Dabney’s new 72-foot yawl, which is well along at the 
Quincy Adams Yacht Yard. The sister ship is started at the same yard for 
Carl J. Schmidlapp, 2nd, of New York. 


+ + + 


Another noted 25-rater, Charles Francis Adams’ Bat, has left the dwin- 
dling ‘“‘Q”’ Class at Marblehead and follows the Hornet to Long Island 
Sound where the Universal Rule Class is going to be popular. The Bat was 
purchased by Charles A. Betts of New York. E. Arthur Shuman, Jr., repre- 
sented the seller and Nelson & Reid, of New York, the purchaser. 


The twelfth annual series of the Dog Watch meetings of the Boston 
Yacht Club are under way at the winter station at Rowes Wharf. An elabo- 
rate series marks this winter’s ‘‘gams.’’ Seven meetings will be held on 
Monday evenings during January, February and March. Noted figures in 
yachting will be guest speakers. All phases of yachting will be discussed — 
fitting out, ocean racing, building of the America’s Cup defender, defense of 
the Cup, racing strategy and celestial navigation. 


The formation of the new Yankee One-Design Class Association is & 
splendid example of the sporting codperation of leading yachtsmen and de- 
signers. The objective is a composite ideal in the shape of a racing class of 
boats of about 20 feet water line and costing between $1500 and $2000 for 
New England waters, to replace antiquated and diminishing fleets. The 
group of sponsors include Philip Benson, Cohasset; Waldo H. Brown, Cape 
Cod; J. Amory Jeffries, Marblehead; A. Loring Swasey, Vineyard Sound; 
Richard V. Wakeman, Buzzards Bay; Charles A. Welch, Marblehead, and 
Walter C. (Jack) Wood, Narragansett Bay. The anonymous plans of prob- 
ably a score of designers will be discussed and the compromise design class 
secretly drafted this June. The experimental boat will be given a racing test 
during July in Buzzards Bay. 


Chandler Hovey, owner of the America’s Cup aspirant Weetamoe, was 
elected to the helm of the Eastern Yacht Club at the annual meeting. He 
succeeds Commodore Gerard B. Lambert, owner of another veteran de- 
fense candidate, Yankee. B. Devereux Barker was elevated from secretary 
to vice commodore, to succeed the late F. Haven Clark. Malcolm W. 
Greenough was reélected rear commodore. Henry A. Morss, Jr., was made 
secretary to take the berth vacated by Barker. Stephen W. Sleeper con- 
tinues his long service as treasurer. Charles Francis Adams and Robert A. 
Leeson were voted members of the council at large, and Caleb Loring and 
Morgan H. Harris for terms of two years. 
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Top, luxurious aft cockpit 


Forward stateroom, large and comfortable and decorated 
to suit owner 


FIFTY THREE FOOT CRUISER 
TWIN SCREW — TWIN RUDDERS 
DIESEL OR GASOLINE POWER 
DOUBLE PLANKED HULL 
BRONZE SCREW FASTENINGS 


FIFTY THREE FOOT CRUISER 
DE LUXE MODEL 


Note the wide side decks with rail, and wide seat full width of the flying bridge 
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Top, aft cabin, very ba" with connecting shower 
at 





Unusually large deckhouse dining saloon, seldom found 
on yachts of this size 


TEAK DECKS 

MAHOGANY HOUSES 

FLYING BRIDGE — FULL WIDTH OF HOUSE 
FAST SEAWORTHY HULL 

INTERIOR ARRANGEMENT TO SUIT INDIVIDUAL 


SEE THESE BEAUTIFUL CRUISERS UNDER CONSTRUCTION. OFFERING CUSTOM QUALITY AT STOCK BOAT PRICES, DESIGNED BY CHRIS 
B. NELSON AND BUILT BY JULIUS PETERSEN, BUILDER OF FINE YACHTS FOR ALMOST HALF A CENTURY. INQUIRE FOR DETAILS 


NELSON AND REID, INC. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND YACHT BROKERS , 


110 E. 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


Telephones: CAledonia 5-4494 and 4417 











The 30-Square-Metre Association held a successful annual dinner at the 
Harvard Club as guests of President John 8. Lawrence. It was voted to 
continue racing as one class. The Roosevelt Bowl series will start at the 
Beverly Yacht Club, July 19th. The ‘‘Thirties” will also participate in a 
Ladies’ Plate competition. A new cup for the Eastern Yacht Club cham- 
pionship was put up by L. H. H. Johnson, Jr. Lawrence received permission 
to race two boats in the class, his new acquisition being a Reimers-designed 
boat from Riga on the Baltic. 


Pe ae" 


The South Boston Yacht Club, one of the oldest clubs on Massachusetts 
Bay, elected Carl Gabele as commodore for the coming season. Commodore 
Gabele, owner of the power cruiser Incognito, succeeds Commodore Charles 
H. Mehegan. Thomas Moroney, of the Massachusetts Bay 15-Foot Class, 
was elected vice commodore, and Albert Ott, of the Indian Class, rear 


commodore. The other officers include treasurer, Frank A. Hurley; sec- 


retary, Frank J. Manning; fleet surgeon, Dr. James J. Regan; measurer, 
George Rolt. 


eG oe 


Edward Bicknell, of the North Weymouth Yacht Club, was again 
elected president of the Massachusetts Bay Indian Marconi Class Associa- 
tion. Charles Graf, of Squantum, was reélected secretary-treasurer. The 
board of judges includes Horatio Holland, Walter Perry and A. W. Bonney. 
W. H. Cornell is inspector and George W. Wightman, measurer. The As- 
sociation went on record as requesting a new position in the starting sched- 
ule for Marblehead Race Week. The Indian skippers want to start before 
the Stars or, at any rate, put a class between to avoid repetition of last 
suinmer’s mix-up. 


+ + + 


Simms’ yard, in Dorchester, is building a 40-foot ketch for a New Yorker 
from the designs of Sam 8. Crocker. The new boat is building in the space 
Just vacated by the 36-foot Caribee, also from Crocker designs, which was 
shipped to Texas. The Crocker-designed 30-foot cutter, building at Reid’s 
Wnthrop yard, has been acquired by Dr. Lawrence Lunt, of the Boston 
Y«cht Club. Another 28-foot auxiliary cutter from the board of Crocker is 
un:er construction at Cleveland’s yard, South Dartmouth. 


Florida Trade Winds 
By VIVYAN HALL 


HE BIG news of the month is the Miami-Nassau race. With entries 

promised from Long Island Sound to Houston, with 185 miles of 
sporty sailing, and coming as it does when the northern winter is at its 
worst, the race is a grand party for owners and afterguards lucky enough to 
get away. 

At this writing, the following are among the probable starters: Hugh M. 
Matheson’s Babe, which took third last year and six weeks later won the 
St. Petersburg-Habana race; Catherine, a New York “ Forty” recently pur- 
chased by Commodore Raymond Demere, of the Savannah Yacht Club; 
D. Spencer Berger’s Alden-designed yawl Mandoo II; J. Wesley Pape’s 
San Cristobal II (ex-Rose of Sharon); Roger Robinson’s cutter Sirocco, 
which placed sixth in the 1936 Bermuda race; A. B. Fay’s Starlight, winner 
of second place last year; Stormy Weather, just bought by Robert W. John- 
son and winner of the race to Norway and the Fastnet race; Valhalla, 
Willard Conrow’s 36-foot ketch designed by E. Walton Hubbard, Jr., of 
Los Angeles, and shipped to Florida by rail; Water Witch, winner in 1936 
and recently bought by L. W. MacFarland, of Long Island City; and 
Harkness Edward’s Winsome Too, newly fitted with a yawl rig. All of 
these, except Sirocco and Starlight, had reached Miami by the first of the 
year and should be well tuned up by February 9th, the day of the start. 
It has been hoped that the Rhodes-designed Kirawan would get down, as 
Messrs. Alden, Burgess, Herreshoff, Roué, and Stephens are represented. 


eK ton. 


The Habana Yacht Club will hold its eleventh annual Star Class regatta 
February 11th to 18th inclusive. Competition will be for the Mid-Winter 
Challenge Trophy of Cuba and for the Bacardi Trophy, both of which were 
won last year by Adrian Iselin, II, and his Ace. 


aa oe 


At the motor boat regatta at New Smyrna, February 13th and 14th, 
special attention will be paid the fast growing 225 Class, of which a good 
sized group is expected down for the Florida circuit. This club, which is 
right on the East Coast Canal; has a well protected course for motor boat 
racing. 
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Teresholh 


announces the following tem- 











porary reductions in the list 
prices of its popular One 


Design Classes: 


@ AMPHI-CRAFT $425 
13’ c.b. Dinghy 


Formerly $510. Reduction $85 


@ BULLS-EYE $790 
121% gaff or Marconi (1 51% o.a.|.) 


Formerly $895. Reduction $105 
@ FISH CLASS $1290 
16 ftr. (21' o.a.1.) 
Formerly $1850. Reduction $560 


@ BUZZARDS BAY or 
WATCH HILL 15 ftr. $1390 


(2414! o.a.l.) 
Formerly $1850. Reduction $460 


@ MARLIN CLASS $1590 


91’ o.a.. aux. cruiser w th Herreshoff 
folding propeller, toilet, etc. Without 
power. 


Motor installation $275 extra 


@ FISHERS ISLAND 23 ftr. 
(34’ o.a I.) $2990 


Formerly $3650. Reduction $660 


eS” CLASS SLOOP $3290 
(27’ 0.a.1) 


Formerly $4200. Reduction $910 


Prices subject to change 
without notice and quoted 


without engagement 


For full details, 
see your yacht broker, 


or write direct to Box H 


Bristol, Rhode Island 





.’ The Palm Beach regatta will include outboard races on February 20th, 


‘| sailing races on the 21st, and inboard events on the 22nd. The Lake Worth 


course will be used and large turnouts are expected, particularly of the 
Class E runabouts and the 225 hydroplanes. The regatta will conclude 
with the yacht club’s annual Washington Birthday ball. 


+ + + 


The Sunburn dinghy regatta of the Biscayne Bay Yacht Club starts 
February 21st. Such able Frostbiters as Martyn Baker, Robert Bavier, 
Bill Dyer, Curtis Hall, George Ratsey and Bill Swan are due for the week. 
Coincident with the event — but not just because of it — the host club is 
installing a rathskeller to be officially termed ‘The Bilge.” 


+ + + 


The 1937 St. Petersburg-Habana race circulars are out and again this 
popular Gulf and Gulf Stream event is well launched. An interesting feature 
of the circular is the series of thumbnail histories of the preceding races. 
The St. Petersburg Yacht Club will start the boats at noon on March 27th. 


5 > > 


Of the regattas checked off, Eau Gallie’s races on December 27 drew 
over sixty starters, representing eleven clubs. The winners were: Snipe 
Class, Commodore Henry S. Thompson, Miami; Cricket Class, Charles 
Lalor, Jr., Miami; Moth Class, A. B. Michael, Jr., Melbourne; Sail Area 
Class, Oliver Holmes, West Palm Beach; Suicide Class, Don Hoefle, 
Miami; Girls’ Moth Class, Aleta Van Sant, Atlantic City; and Girls’ 
Snipe Class, Ruth Mathers, Miami. The races were held under the auspices 


of the Florida Sailing Association, which the Clearwater Yacht Club has 
now joined. . 


+ + + 


The Pensacola Yacht Club’s racing team, consisting of skipper Joe 
Marquis, William McChesney, and Emmett Taits, finished in third place 
at the New Orleans Sugar Bowl regatta on New Year’s day. This club still 
holds the Lipton Trophy of the Gulf Coast Yachting Association. Com- 
modore Henry Hilton-Green and his co-officers have been reélected for 
another year. 


+ + <6 


At the outboard races held at Fort Myers, on New Year’s, the winners 
were: Tommy Gore, Tampa; Buddy Cox, Winter Haven; and Barney 
Gugel, Tampa. 


+ + + 


The Gibson Island southern squadron, including Amoeba, Wyndham 
Mayo’s Dusty Weather, Hammond Gibson’s Nor’easter, and J. W. 8. 
Foster’s Skvallra, checked in safely at Fort Lauderdale by Christmas. On 
Christmas Day at Miami, Jack Bauder’s office delivered, forwarded, signed 
for, and held some five thousand pieces of mail addressed to boats. A 
number of boats dressed ship. W. B. P. Weeks’ Atricilla, a 53-footer 
anchored off the new Bond dock, ran up four lines of flags. James Roose- 
velt’s Half Moon followed the good old Chesapeake Bay custom of hoisting 
a Christmas tree to the masthead, as did Lambert Knight’s Pompano. 


+ + + 


Although Florida was the Christmas host to both of the leading figures in 
the 1937 America’s Cup series, Harold S. Vanderbilt, at Palm Beach, and 
T. O. M. Sopwith, at Miami, no pertinent announcements were made by 
either skipper. Mr. Sopwith was the guest of Philip Hill, of London, aboard 
E. R. Johnson’s 280-foot Diesel yacht Caroline which left Miami for Nassau 
on the first leg of a three months’ cruise to the West Indies. 


Bidou, a 124-foot Diesel cruiser just bought by J. W. Droll Company 
from Bruce Dodson, has been a recent visitor to the Merrill-Stevens Dry 
Dock Company’s Miami yard. N. H. Perry’s Margaret F II, Herman 
Kimble’s Amigo, J. H. Amy’s Hijacker, Sidney La Vine’s Betsy L, R. C. 
Lunceford’s Allure and Alfred Busiel’s Centaur, are recent arrivals off the 
Fleetwood Hotel, Miami Beach. This hotel is doubling its mooring facilities 
by adding two piers. 
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7 power, 35 mm. 
Binocular, $86. 





Lieghbosoe of maze 
in the BAUSCH & LOMB 
BINOCULAR 


ONE FEATURE of the Bausch & 
Lomb Binocular that makes it known 
as “the world’s best—by any test’’ is 
the brightness of its image. Advanced 
optical design and critical standards 
of manufacturing precision cut light 
absorption toa minimum. With a B&L 
glass your image will be brighter— 
and clearer—than with a similar 
model of any other make. Send for 
40-page catalog. Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company, 406 Lomb Park, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


BAUSCH/& LOMB 
Kea 


THE WORLD'S BEST — BY ANY TEST 





YOUR 


SHIP TO SHORE 


SHUTTLE! 


An Old Town Dinghy is at home 
in the sea or the sun. You can tow 
it or stow it on deck or davits. 
Water and weather won’t faze it. 
Strong wood planking is covered 
with seamless, water-tight canvas. 
The hull never shrinks or swells... 
never needs calking .. . never leaks. 


There’s a size for every yacht or 
cruiser. Compact. Tough. Easy to 
manage. Every model is braced for 
an outboard. They can be rigged for 
sailing. Write for a free catalog 
showing models and prices. Also 
smart outboard boats, including 
big, fast seaworthy types for family 
use. Canoes. Rowboats. Write to- 
day: OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY; 
362 Main Street, Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Boats” 
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With cups, rods, tackle, and other trophies, Metropolitan Miami’s second 
annual fishing tournament has succeeded in arousing the anglers. Properly 
launched on January 17th with due formalities, including a fleet review of 
75 fishing cruisers, yachts, and charter boats, the contest continues daily 
until mid-April. All fish caught in Biscayne Bay, Bimini, and the Gulf 
Stream waters between may be recorded, and entry blanks are to be had at 
all charter boat docks and at the Rod and Reel Club. There are no entry 
fees, and visitors and residents are equally eligible. What with Ernest 
Hemingway, Florida’s own angling author, forecasting the best marlin 
season in years, several records should be broken. 


+ + + 


Visiting and local boats have been invited to take part in the opening of 
the new cross state canal on February 22nd. Known officially as. the Lake 
Okeechobee-Caloosahatchee River Waterway, it cuts 200 miles from the 
old cruising distance between the two coasts. 


Seas Saar 


With previous records broken by a 50 per cent increase in southbound 
traffic down the inside passage, and 30 per cent more arrivals at the Miami 
basin, the yachts are still being accommodated. Literally lining the water- 
front, this fleet makes one of the sights of the world. 


Lake Ontario Notes 


By CHARLES F. COLE 


WELVE years of competition between Canadian and American 

dinghy sailors for the Emerson Cup, emblem of the international 
small-boat championship of Lake Ontario, seem destined to become a 
matter of history with the withdrawal of the Rochester Yacht Club from 
the Lake Skiff Sailing Association. 

In the twelve years of competition, Toronto, Ont., clubs have success- 
fully defended the trophy against the Rochester sailors but, under the 
deed of gift, the cup reverts to the R. Y. C. in the event that the inter- 
national races are discontinued. The fact that the R. Y. C. sailors were 
unable or unwilling to compete with the Toronto group in building new 
boats each year, with resultant inequality of competition, was a major 
factor in the decision to discontinue membership in the L. 8. S. A. 

Next summer, the Rochester dinghy division will center its activities in 
races with the Kingston Yacht Club, and the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C.., of 
Montreal, which have boats of the same class as those of the R. Y. C. — 
14-foot Internationals with sloop rigs. 


+ + + 


Dr. Sahler Hornbeck, of Rochester, has purchased a 46-foot Wheeler 
cruiser in Florida, where he makes his winter home, and will bring her to 
the R. Y. C. basin next Spring. 


ees oe 


Things-are-looking-up-department: The Penn Yan boat works, on Keuka 
Lake, once one of the top industries of the Finger Lakes region, seems to be 
headed back to the “big time.” Orders on the books for this year indicate 
boom business. Charles A. Herrmann, president, announced the develop- 
ment of several new models, among which is a 24-foot, round bilge, deep 
keel sail boat, designed by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. Several of these have 
been contracted for by a Long Island Sound yacht club. The first test of the 
new craft was made on Lake Keuka by Roderick Stephens, William Nich- 
ols and Porter Buck, of New York City, and Wilmot V. Castle of Rochester. 


+ + + 


Formation of an upstate New York Snipe racing association is projected 
at a meeting of all captains of chartered fleets in the state outside of New 
York City, to be held in Rochester. Representation is expected from Rome, 
Onondaga, Canandaigua, Youngstown, Sodus Bay, Olcott Beach, Nine 
M ile Point and Oneida Lake, where there are sizable Snipe fleets. Leaders 
in the organization are Chet Miller, of the Nine Mile Point (Lake Ontario) 
Yacht Club, and Carl Hunt, captain of the Canandaigua Yacht Club fleet. 


+ + + 


With the granting of charters to Canandaigua and Owasco Lakes fleets, 


extension of activity among upstate New York Star fleets is looked for next 
summer, 
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WHEN | PAINT ™ WHITE 
THEY STAY 3 





DULUX gives your boat 


brilliant, season-long beauty 





F THAT sleek craft of yours rates nothing but the 

best you can give her—she certainly rates a 
DULUX finish. 

DULUX Yacht White has extraordinary whiteness 
and brilliance. And it keeps its original freshness and 
sparkle through the longest, toughest season. DULUX 
is an entirely different marine finish. Its unusual quali- 
ties are due to the new synthetic (man-made) DULUX 
oil, made only by du Pont. 

Harbor gases don’t stain DULUX. DULUX stays 
cleaner—requires less scrubbing. The hardest scrub- 
bings can’t dim its gloss. Salt air and spray don’t 
take their usual toll. 

And there’s DULUX Exterior Clear, for making 
bright work bright—as well as many other DULUX 
Marine Finishes. Ask your dealer for full informa- 
tion. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Finishes 
Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 


DUT UD 4 > = FINISHES 
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ONEL METAL PROPELLERS 
Nearly twice as tough and rigid as the usual metal. High corrosion resisting. 


Guaranteed, Columbian Catalog of Propellers and Fittings, Free. 


THE COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 


Member, Marine Propeller Manufacturers’ Assn. 


236 North Main St., Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 









@ Tuf-Flex” 
‘solves many a vexing glass problem 
aboard ship. Tuf-Flex is stronger, 
and more resistant to wave shock 
than regular plate glass. Because of 
this greater strength, Tuf-Flex can be 
used substantially thinner than the 
regular plate glass normally em- 
ployed for portholes, deck-house 
windows, windshields and other 
_ marine uses. Installed, Tuf-Flex 
4 saves 30-50% in weight. A booklet 

containing complete information 
mailed on request. Libbey-Owens: 
Ford Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Sound Waves 
By LEE SCUPPERS 


AYBE it is cause, maybe effect, maybe both — an expert in 
trends might be able to tell — but the fact remains that in 

the late lamented Motor Boat Show at Grand Central Palace 
there were more things of interest to sailing men and more sailing 


. men there to be interested. 


Everywhere you turned during the hectic eight-day life of the ex- 
hibit, you ran into someone who was somebody in the sphere of 
windjamming. You found them fiddling with Porthole Pete’s latest 
gadgets, riffing the pages of nautical books, fencing with spry 
young representatives of yacht brokers or luxuriating in the soft 
furniture mercifully supplied by YacutiNe for weary visitors to 
its booth. 

There were America’s Cup yacht financiers, owners and sailors 
by the dozen and there were hundreds of juveniles interested 
principally in the bigger-than-ever display of Snipes, Comets and 
similar small craft on the ground floor. There were dinghy addicts 
popping out from behind every pillar and post, some buying, some 
selling, some merely looking. The place was sure enough a rendez- 
vous for all sizes, shapes and descriptions of persons who love to 
go down to the sea in sail. 

There were even sailmakers among the exhibitors! At a motor 
boat show of all things! Ratsey, of City Island, and Wilson, of 
South Street, both had booths that were rallying points for the 
clans. 

Perhaps this is indicative of the drift. The sales manager of a 
Midwestern boat company that used to specialize in outboard and 
inboard racing and utility hulls told Lee that his firm also had 
gone in for building Comets and Snipes because youngsters out 
there on the lakes were going in for competitive yachting. 


+ 44 


George H. Townsend, skipper of ye motor sailore Cheerio Too, 
has come to the conclusion that if he must support a shipyard it 
may as well be his own. So he has bought the M. M. Davis & Sons 
plant, at Solomon’s Island, Md., where Cheerio Too was built, and 
turned it over to his son-in-law, Gunther Wallen, and the Ameri- 
can Power Boat Association’s executive secretary, William Edgar 
John, to manage. 


+ + + 


Timothy D. Parkman, treasurer of the International Star Class 
Yacht Racing Association, is following the wake of another dis- 
tinguished Star skipper, Adrian Iselin, into the ranks of cruising 
addicts. Tim is the new owner of George Ratsey’s cutter Zaida 
and plans to enter her in the Gibson Island race in June under the 
burgee of the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club. He has not found a new 
name for the blue-hulled campaigner yet, being somewhat on the 
fence between Hzaida, which is self-explanatory, and Vela, a 
constellation resembling veils or sails. The latter might be more 
appropriate inasmuch as no less than seventeen sails went with the 
sale of Zaida. If it did not take too much room on the transom it 
might not be a bad idea to rechristen Zaida, ‘‘The Dancer of the 
Seventeen Veils.” 


+ + + 


Transfer of Zazda does not mean that the City Island sailmaker 
and tailor (have you seen the new hooded parkas of sailcloth de- 
signed to keep Star boat sailors dry? — almost) will be without a 
boat. To the contrary. Ratsey is having built at Nevins’, from 
John Alden’s designs, a new Zaida, 57 feet on deck and 42 feet on 
the water line. 


+ + ¢ 


George D. Olds, of Oyster Bay, L. I., is going to have the twin of 
John Alden’s Malabar XI — not a schooner, a yawl. The new 
boats, being built at Casey’s in Fairhaven, Mass., are 4314 feet on 
top and 30 on the water, developments of Dorothy Q, and the 
cutter Szrocco, designed for Roger Robinson last year. 
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At least one of the America’s Cup boats will be seen on the 
Sound this summer. Harold 8. Vanderbilt’s new contender for 
defense honors will be brought down to City Island or Glen Cove 
as soon as she is rigged at Bath, Me., to be near Ratsey’s during 
the early tuning up period devoted to canvas stretching and ex- 

_ perimenting with new sails. There is some talk about Weetamoe 
and Yankee coming down for a special series of early season races 
in the Sound with the new vessel, but so far it is only talk. 


ees ee 


Nevins is building a new entry for the 1937 ocean races in the 
shape of a 58-foot over all centerboard yawl for Robert B. Noyes, 
of the New York Yacht Club. She will be a larger edition of Ayesha, 
a centerboarder designed by Philip L. Rhodes. Her water line 
length will be 42 feet, beam 14 feet 6 inches, draft 6 feet and sail 

: area 1,500 square feet divided into double headsails, main and 
| jigger. She will have a V-drive Diesel engine for auxiliary power 
: and will be double-planked, with teak decks and the highest grade 
| construction. 





+ + + 


The new Consolid ! 
The fifth anniversary regatta of the Frostbite Yacht Club at idated Twin Screw 42 


Manhasset Bay, over the New Year’s week-end, was a distin- Play Boat is more than a cruiser . . . it 
guished social and racing success. There were prizes in every race, is a sea-going yacht accommodating six 
prizes for daily high standings and prizes for the three days’ best ... comfortably. Roomy, convenient and 
. point totals in Classes “‘BO” and ‘‘D.” The individual race prizes luxurious, it fairly invites living aboard 
were bottles of Bushmill’s Irish whiskey but the committee ruled : uy 8 
that no boat could win more than one bottle per diem. Hence, nearly and extended trips. A one man crew: can 
1 everyone got into the three cases, if not for a bottle at least for a easily take care of whatever duties that 
, swig. Jenny, sailed by the Romagna brothers, Vic and Lenny, might become boresome on long cruises. 


won the Class D series trophy, and Eskimo, skippered by Ted . . 
Clark, took the ‘‘BO”’ honors. Their roads were made easier by The yachtsman who has previously sailed 
the fact that Bill Dyer, leading in Class D after the second day, a smaller boat finds new rest and leisure. 
had to go home, and Corny — a the first and third The owner of a larger vessel is surprised 
day’s racing for ‘‘BO’s,”’ missed the middle session. . 

t Allan Clark, one of the original Frostbiters, was elected commo- 7" bic Pager ee cost and operation 
s dore of the addicts for 1937 and former Commodore William without loss of comfort. 

d Whaling Taylor was elevated to the post of chaplain. The follow- 
ing dinghy bailer’s prayer was dedicated to Richards Vidmer, the 
newspaper columnist inducted into the Society of Loons by Ev 
Morris, dubbed Knight Commander of the Order of the Bath. 


‘““Now I kneel me down to bail 
This cranky crate with gaudy sail. 








; If I had the means to think, 
. I’d never crew in a Frostbite dink.”’ 
la 
.e a 
W 
1e Irish pennants — Clinton H. Crane, having designed the suc- 
a cessful Seven Seas for Van 8. Merle-Smith, is building a Twelve- 
re Metre for himself at Nevins’ yard. . . . The Class M sloops 
re Avatar, Floyd Carlisle, and Valiant, William T. Aldrich, are re- DINETTE GALLEY 
it ported to be in the process of conversion into yawls for racing and 
ne cruising this summer. . . . Egbert Moxham has been reélected 
commodore of the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club, with Robert W. on i comatose: : 
Fraser as vice commodore and William E. Lundgren as rear One shows layout, gives interior 
commodore. . . . Manhasset is going to put its junior organiza- hires? and complete specifications 
Ps tion on a full time basis this season and is buying a fleet of small, of 42’ Play Boat; another, the 39 
* one-design knockabouts for its youngsters. . . . Rudolph J. Play Boats in stock. 
4 Schaefer will again head Larchmont Yacht Club. Two new flag 
a officers are Robert N. Bavier, vice commodore, and Thomas L. 
BY Burton, rear commodore. . . . Benjamin V. Harrison, of Essex 
and Larchmont, has succeeded James Baldwin as commodore of 4D | AY BOAT 
the North American Dinghy Association. . Gerard B. Lam- 
bert bought a Wee Scot at the motor boat show to swing from : 
a davits on the schooner Aélantic. He will sail the Wee Scot when he ¢ 8) AY NN @) J ] DD AT Ik }) 
sae wants a change from Yankee. . . . William F. Crosby, progenitor 4 1 4 4 L 
pe of the class, is fleet captain of the Western Long Island Sound fleet 





he of th eSnipe Class Y.R.A. W. J. Dowd, of Horseshoe Harbor, heads | 
the ‘leet’s junior group. AT MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY 





























WHATS THE MAGIC 
CHARM ABOUT THE 


SEVENTH DRINK 


( NOT, OF COURSE, AT ONE SITTING ) 


OF BUSHMILLS? 


At first acquaintance — you might 
not be able to make up your mind 
about Bushmills, for it tastes sur- 
prisingly unique. And so we say — 
sample the charm of the seventh drink 
— and you'll no longer wonder. You'll 
know that Bushmills is the whiskey 
to be preferred. And we'll tell you 
the reason why: Bushmills is maltier 
and évery drop is over 9 years old. 







Robust cs Obed Rye 
Willow cs Old Bourbon 
Tangy ab Otel Scotch 
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Odds and Ends From the Trade 


Warner Boats Under Construction 


INTHROP L. WARNER, naval architect of Middletown, Conn., 
reports that the following boats from his design are now being built 
in various yards. 

Two auxiliary Marconi rigged sloops, 20’ in length over all, 16’ 10” l.w.l., 
6’ 9’ beam and 3’ 914” draft, powered with Gray ‘‘One-5” engines. Both 
boats are being built at Holter’s boat yard, Portland, Conn. One is for 
William Bradford and one for Russell Phelon, both of Springfield, Mass, 

Two auxiliary sloops, Marconi rigged, 26’ 534”’ 1.0.a., 23’ 5”” l-w.l., 9” 134” 
beam and 5’ draft with Gray ‘‘Four-22” engines. Both are under con- 
struction at F.S. Nock, Inc., East Greenwich, R. I. One is for C. C. Mar- 
shall, of Providence, and the other is for Paul C. Nicholson, Jr., of the same 
city. The boats are identical except in arrangement, the boat for Mr. Mar- 
shall sleeping three and the other two. The fittings also differ somewhat. 

A sloop rigged motor sailer powered with a 6-cylinder Chrysler Ace en- 
gine with 2.56:1 reduction gear. The boat is 30’ l.o.a., 27’ 2” l.w.L., 10’ 3” 
beam and 4’ draft. She is being built at Willis Reid’s yard in Winthrop, 
Mass., for F. C. Luce, of Stafford Springs, Conn. 

A sloop rigged motor sailer, 32’ l.o.a., 29’ l-w.l., 10’ 11” beam and 4’ 


draft, building at Fitz Newman’s yard, Warren, R. I., for Albert Cap-. 
_ pelli, of Providence, R. I. 


+ + + 


City Island Office Open Week-Ends 


Samah & STEPHENS, INC., announce that the corporation’s 
branch office at 205 City Island Avenue, City Island, N. Y., will in 
future be open daily, including Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. 


+ + + 


Universal Employees Become Sole Owners 


ALPH G. KLIEFORTH, president of the Universal Motor Company, 
has recently announced the purchase of all stock and assets of the 
company by himself and his employees. Under this new ownership there 
will be no financial reorganization or any changes in management. 
The company, one of the oldest in the business, will continue its policy 
of strict adherence to the proven principles of marine engineering and con- 
tinue to manufacture marine motors. 


+ + + 


~’ Cape Cod Knockabout with Cordura Sails 


lee Cape Cod Shipbuilding Company announces that either cotton or 
Cordura sails may be had with the new 23-foot keel and centerboard 
Senior Knockabout. This fabric, of a high tensile strength synthetic yarn 
manufactured by Du Pont, has undergone three years of practical tests on 
boats and in wind tunnels. 

In breaking, stretching, and tearing tests, Cordura has demonstrated 
superiority to cotton. When off the wind, its skin friction is said to be 
appreciably less than that of ordinary yacht duck. It is also entirely free 
from vegetable matter and, consequently, completely mildew-proof. 


+ + + 


Scripps Issues New Literature 


NTERESTINGLY illustrated bulletins, containing complete descrip- 
tion of models and views of the type of boats they power, have been is- 
sued by Scripps Motor Company, Detroit. This new literature contains 
much information valuable not only to owners and prospective owners, but 
to boatbuilders and designers as well. 

Included in these bulletins are detailed specifications, horse power data, 
net and shipping weights, price and equipment list, and installation dia- 
grams giving all necessary measurements. 

Bulletins are available on request and may be had by writing to the 
home office, 5833 Lincoln Ave., Detroit. 


j 


++ + 


New York Office of Bendix Moves 


HE New York zone office of the Bendix Products Corporation, for- 

merly located at 230 Park Avenue, has been moved to 420 Lexington 
Avenue. Rapid expansion of activities in this territory during recent months 
made necessary this move to larger quarters. 
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Around the Cabin Lamp 


(Continued from page 30) 


starboard bow with all the unmis- 
takable noise of a train at high 
speed. I could feel my hair prickle 
on my scalp. In two jumps I kicked 
out the clutch and threw the helm 
hard over. The train tore by us on 
the railroad embankment which 
skirts the shore at the head of 
Niantic Bay. We were literally 
within two boat lengths of running 
up on the beach at the foot of the 
embankment. 

“T let go the anchor and came aft 
to Mortimer. Anger is a direct 
reflex of fear. I had been thor- 
oughly scared and I was as thor- 
oughly mad. Mortimer was sitting 
hunched up over the wheel staring 
at the compass like a boiled owl 
while a guest chattered on the rail. 
I think he had been about to walk 
home. 

“Then I noticed the half empty 
quart of Scotch between Mortimer’s 


feet. He beat me to it by holding up 
his hand: In a voice of infinite re- 
proach he said, ‘You didn’t tell me 
there was a place on thish compass 
with a big star on it. Mush easier 
to see than that old E. Of course, 
when I found out you were hold- 
ing out on me, I steered on the 
big star.’ He waggled his finger, 
‘Naughty, naughty, mushn’t fool 
old Mortimer.’”’ 

There was a stunned silence in 
the cabin, followed by a roar of 
laughter. 

“Did you get to New London in 
time for the race?” I asked. 

“Yes, we did, but Mortimer and 
his guests didn’t see it. They 
had been repairing their shattered 
nerves to such an extent that when 
the race was run they were sleeping 
peacefully below. I didn’t wake 
them.” 

ALEX. W. Morrat 


"Way for the Campus Yacht Club! 


(Continued from page 54) 


sailed Vagabond in the 1935 Nor- 
way race with a crew picked largely 
from the club. This year Yale, as 
head of the I.C.Y.R.A. due to 
Frederick H. Brooke, Jr., president- 
elect of that organization, looks for- 
ward to increased interest and ac- 
tivity around New Haven. 

Old Nassau sails on Lake Car- 
negie and it is at this venerable 
institution that a number of campus 
yacht club innovations are found. 
Numbering about one hundred 
nautical-minded students, the Prince- 
ton Yacht Club is an organization 
devoted to bringing together only 
men actively interested in the sport. 
Plans are made each year to bring 
several prominent yachtsmen to 
Princeton to speak to the club. 

Within the yacht club is a sepa- 
rate organization of dinghy owners. 
And it is in the unique system 
evolved by these men to maintain 
their fleet that Princeton has shown 
its initiative. The fourteen boats 
(Tiger Dinghy Class, 1014-footers) 
are owned directly by undergradu- 
ates. In some cases a boat is owned 
by only one man, but frequently a 
syndicate of two, three or even four 
will own one. When the owners 
graduate, the boats are sold to 
underclassmen. It is said that they’ 
bring a surprisingly large percent 
age of the original cost when sold in 
this way. This is due to the fact that 
the {leet is limited to fourteen boats, 
facilities for housing and handling 
them being kept at that figure. 

Faced with the problem of pro- 
viding a shelter for their fourteen 
boats, the Princeton men put their 
heads together and came out with a 
Novel solution: they bought a small, 


portable steel aeroplane hangar, 
which, fitted with racks and located 
on the shore of Carnegie Lake, has 
served as an excellent boathouse! 

According to Alan R. Johnston of 
the Princeton Yacht Club: “For 
the past three years we have sailed 
these boats every Sunday during the 
spring and fall months. We have 
engaged in many team races in 
these dinks with other colleges. Dur- 
ing the football season it has been 
our pleasure to race against the 
yachtsmen of the college opposing 
us in football that week. We have 
also had the pleasure of pitting 
our skill against the best feminine 
helmsmen of colleges such as Bryn 
Mawr.”’ Princeton marches on, and 
in the future plans is included a 
hope to increase the fleet and fa- 
cilities for handling boats. 

Running through all these clubs 


“we see the thread of progressiveness, 


the desire for expansion. Some are 
actively engaged in the process, 
others have deep-laid plans for the 
future. All demonstrate a vigor 
which is as refreshing as it is sincere. 
How many of us went to college, 
feeding our yachting interests only 
at monthly intervals when the boat- 
ing publications appeared on the 
news stands! 

There seems to be little doubt in 
the minds of the backers of the 
yachting program at Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, R. I., that the 
sport has gained more than a tem- 
porary foothold. 

Since the 1890’s the Brown Yacht 
Club has been but a pennant in 
Lloyd’s Register. A year ago a hand- 
ful of students under Commodore 
Deane K. Fox informally reorgan- 
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SAVE MONEY 





APE COD’S prices must be upped when present 
contracts for materials expire. Your order sent 

in now will save you money. Current list prices are 
equal to or less than those of January, 1936, on those 
designs listed below which were being built a year ago. 


| - 











JUNIOR CATBOAT 
13’ x 5’ 10” x 10” 





A real, one design, Cape Cod Cat, 
sturdily built, for day sailing or racing. BABY KNOCKABOUT 
Accommodates four grown-ups com- 18’ 0’ x 5’ 10” x 10” 

fortably. Excellent for youngsters to 

learn in. It is so well balanced that ithas An established centerboard design, used by 
no weather helm going to windward. many clubs for junior instruction and senior 
Small shelter cabin covers forward part racing. Over 900 boats sold. An established class 


of cockpit. backed by a national racing organization. 

. 23 ft. Santon KNOCKABDUE 2.36 OR a ee eee $895 
18 ft. BaBy KNOCKABOUT (Compared with $568 in 1936) ...... 495 
16:ft Vem iG 6 OE eR ee eee 380 
ES PEs INIMEBLIT os) as See Sa a gala. ey ee ene a0 
iSite JUMion: CATHOAT < 55.6 a eae eae ee 365 
NATIONAL ONE DesiIGn 5.030 Price on A pplication 
COMET ai on ee a CEA a eae 265 
SINE CSCC a 0 a ER oa em 225 
10: ft, FRosteite Dicey oes 2 Sa ERS Se eee 179 
12 ft; SEASCOUT' SAILING: SEISF ss) ow 3 Naas ee es 8&8 

PLAYBOATS 
6 fe. t0:10 fee oe dade nage ie $19.85 to $117.50 


Including skiffs, punts and small sailboats 
‘or youngsters and adults 





NIMBLETS 


15’ x 5’ 1’ '’x 7” 
A fast, popular class of round bottomed Knockabouts 
widely used on lakes and harbors and organized into 
a national racing association. 


All Cape Cod*Boats are cedar planked, framed with white oak, equipped 
with bronze hardware and have sails of Wamsutta Yacht Duck. 


CAPE COD SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
WAREHAM MASSACHUSETTS 


CAPE COD SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
Box Y, Wareham, Massachusetts 


Send me your large new catalogue with nearly 100 illustrations of CAPE COD BOATS 
for which I enclose 10c in currency or stamps. 


Cee o mee meee HEE HHH EE SHHEH HEHEHE THEE SHHREHET OSE SEES EEerseseese 
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JheVinyarn 40°" 





HIS compact and husky model can be owner-op- 
erated and is available also in a sport fishing model. 
A fine stiff weatherly cruiser with its ample freeboard, 
stout construction and custom appearance. One type 
of this model is offered with a 110 Shp. Diesel affording 


unusual economy of operation. 


Accommodations are provided for seven people and 
the “40” has many of the special features found on 
larger Vinyard models. 

sie or wire for further particulars on any of our models 


or for an ee to visit our plant where persons 
interested in VINYARD cruisers are always welcome. 


VinvaRnn SHip BulLpincg Company 


MILFORD, DELAWARE 





ede 


“18 PETERSBURG 


Ir you have a boat in southern waters — or if 
you are just interested in boating — plan to 
visit sunny St. Petersburg during the winter 
and spring months this year. Nowhere on the 
seven seas will you find more interesting cruising 
than here. Nowhere will you find a more pleas- 
ant winter climate nor more hospitable ship- 
mates. . St. Petersburg has a_ splendid 
Yacht Club, fine harbors, excellent boating 
facilities of every kind — and all kinds of fun 
ashore or afloat. Plan to come early. Write 
today for illustrated booklet or any special 
information. Address H. M. Scorrt, Secre- 
tary, Chamber of Commerce, St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. 





YACHTING CENTER OF FLORIDA'S GULF COAST 








ized the club. Today the club is 
making plans not only for informal 
racing this winter on the Seekonk 
River, but is arranging to sail with 
the Narragansett Chapter of the 
North American Dinghy Associa- 
tion in its weekly races off Bristol. 

Last year six undergraduates had 
10-foot Dyer dinks. The result was 
that university officials became 
more than casually interested, es- 
pecially after the club won its initial 
intercollegiate regatta off Bristol 
last May. Alumni interest expressed 
itself to the tune of $2400. When 
Brown opened its 172nd academic 
year last September, the yacht club 
had eight new Dyer dinks, pur- 
chased by the university with 
alumni funds. The Brown fleet now 
numbers sixteen craft. Club mem- 
bership, which was less than twenty 
men a year ago, is close to fifty. 

Coéperative arrangements with 
the Narragansett Boat Club have 
given the Brown yachtsmen good 
headquarters. The boat club’s lock- 
ers, lounges and boat storage space 
are being used by undergraduates 
in preparing for winter activities. 
Plans are under way to increase still 
further the rising ride of student 
interest in yachting, by holding a 
series of informal meetings and 
discussions on the fine points of 
sailing. 

Although lacking housing facili- 
ties and boats, and not conspicuous 
for its magnitude, the Harvard 
Yacht Club manages just the same. 
Dinghy racing has been done at 
M.I.T. or at Providence owing to 
this lack. Harvard men hope to 
develop a system comparable to 
that in force at Princeton, where 
members purchase their own boats 
outright and sell them to under- 
classmen when they graduate. Be- 
cause of this circumstance, it has 
been impossible for them to sail 
qualifying matches prior to inter- 
collegiate regattas, but they have 
made a creditable showing in the 
races sailed. 

Numbered among their members 
are such men as Chandler Hovey, 
Jr., and Jim Rousmaniere, the for- 
mer the winner of the Sears Cup in 
1932 and an experienced Marble- 
head “Q” Class sailor, the latter 
runner-up for the Sears Cup in 1934. 
Others include Bud Fullerton and 
Buddy Hutton, both of whom have 
done well in competition in Buz- 
zards Bay and Duxbury. Ralph 
Lawson, Jr., a competent skipper, 
is a member of the executive council 
of the I.C.Y.R.A. 

No mention of the Inter-Colle- 
giate Yacht Racing Association 
would be complete without includ- 
ing Williams College, where so 
much interest in sailing and boating 
has centered. Unfortunately, it has 
been impossible to obtain adequate 
information on the growth and de- 
velopment of the Williams Yacht 
Club, but we do know that there is 
a nucleus of about thirty men, 
headed by Commodore William 


YACHTING 


Everdell III, who are carrying on 
the Williams tradition. Such mem- 
bers as Jack Selvage and John Arm- 
strong are well known to the colleze 
yachting fraternity, and at least one 
member of the club has an extended 
ocean passage to his credit. Plans 
are being formulated to increase the 
number of members of the Williams 
Yacht Club. 

When one finds as much activity, 
as much enthusiasm, as much pio- 
neering as is going on in the college 
yacht clubs today, there must be a 
reason for it. Sailing competitively 
often turns out to be an expensive 
pastime when travelling and trans- 
portation of boats are added to the 
initial purchase of the craft. Why, 
then, all this progress? The answer 
is as deep or as shallow as the axiom, 
“Man has an inherent love of the 
water.”’ These college men are inter- 
ested in fostering college yachting 
as sincerely as you are in taking 
your power cruiser down the bay, 
or sailing Nellie in the Bermuda 
thrash. 

Look at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, for example! In 
point of size, organization and 
equipment, the M.I.T. Nautical 
Association shines with first magni- 
tude brilliance among college yacht 
clubs. With a membership of 425, of 
which 350 are undergraduates, 
Tech’s ‘‘navy” includes a fleet 
totaling 46 craft. There are 40 Her- 
reshoff-built one-design dinghies, of 
a design prepared in Tech’s own de- 
partment of naval architecture. The 
new sailing pavilion on the Charles 
River Basin has the most complete 
facilities found in the sport. It has a 
well-equipped carpenter shop, 4 
classroom for fifty people, and 
storage facilities for 52 dinghies. In 
addition to the two score one-de- 
signs mentioned above, there are 
four Class B Frostbite dinghies and 
two decked sailing canoes. 

Indicative of the extent to which 
the Technology Nautical Associa- 
tion has gone toward providing its 
sailors with adequate sea knowledge 
before sending them to sea, are the 
Sailing Certificates, without which 
no man is eligible to sail. These 
certificates are issued only after a 
man has demonstrated a complete 
knowledge of such items as nomen- 
clature, rules of the road, the points 
of sailing, elementary safety pre- 
cautions, an ability to swim and 
many others. This elaborate testing 
system was devised not only to pro- 
tect the novice, but also to place the 
advanced skipper in his proper 
bracket (i.e. there are three qualifi- 
cation ratings: crew, helmsman and 
racing skipper). Tech dinghies are 
in use from April to December 
Ist. 

M.LT. ie built up a sailing de- 
partment worthy of any college’s 
emulation. It is complete in every 
sense of the word. And it is safe to 
say that there are other college 
yacht clubs that are laying plans 
right now to follow in her wake. 
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Winning Races in High Speed Boats 


(Continued from page 62) 


using as @ high speed hydro-runa- 
about. The installation was com- 
pleted in a hurry and, before run- 
ning sufficient trials, we entered her 
in the Potomac Free-for-all at 
Washington, D. C. She was 33 feet 
long, of tissue-like construction, 
and would do close to 70 miles an 
hour. Running down for our start, 
we hit the mountainous wake of a 
patrol boat. The start was well 
timed but we took a merciless beat- 
ing for the first half-mile. My 
mechanic pointed out a sizable 
hole which had been knocked in his 
side of the boat just before the first 
turn. We were too busy to worry 
in the first turn, for we had to cut 
inside the leading boat, Pep III, 
and take a horrible hosing. We went 
into the back stretch with a nice 
lead but our old boat was slowly 
disintegrating under us. 

As we came up to the second turn 
we hit more heavy seas. The ‘‘torque 
bustle,” a quarter-round appendage 
to the boat’s chine, which counter- 
acted our right hand wheel and 
permitted us to make a left turn, 
was torn off. The combination of 
my mechanic and me both trying 
to “horse” that steering wheel, 
plus the weakened condition of the 
boat, finished us. Wheel, dash, 
cowling and all, pulled loose and fell. 
I took my foot off the throttle but 
the gol darn thing had stuck wide 
open. The clutch lever was buried 
beneath the wrecked cowl. 

By this time, the boat, running 
wide open and out of control, 
started to fold up. So we climbed up 
on deck and cut the switch. This, 
however, did not discourage the 
motor. It was hot and the throttle 
was open. She continued to sputter 
on from preignition. 

We were already into the spec- 
tator fleet. A beautiful cruiser 
loomed ahead. We did our best to 
look nonchalant. When we hit the 
cruiser, our old crate gave up the 
ghost and settled to the bottom of 
the Potomac. 

Along in the middle of the next 
season we were back in competition 
with a new and faster job. We were 
racing, among others, our old friend 
the Pep III, this time for the 
National Sweepstakes Champion- 
ship. The course was laid out in 
Baltimore Harbor — a shambles of 
driftwood (I saw one piece weigh- 
ing many tons)—rippled by the 
occasional swells of large tugs. 

That race was the wildest I have 
ever driven so I shall recall it in 
Some detail. It started the day be- 
fore the race when we began to 
“work” on the crew of the Pep. 
We groaned about being disgrace- 
fully slow. But the point we empha- 
sized was that our boat went wild 
on turns. We implored our friends 
in the Pep to give us a wide berth 


if they happened to lap us on a turn. 

Seeing the mess of driftwood on 
the course, I decided to let our op- 
ponents lead the way (or should I 
say, plow the way?) for the first lap. 
This we did, riding in the Pep’s 
wake and some 200 feet astern. 
After she had swept the driftwood 
aside for one lap, we ‘‘put her in 
the corner” and took the lead. 
Everything went beautifully, ex- 
cept for occasional encounters with 
tug swells, until the third lap. I 
noticed that we were steadily slow- 
ing down. Pep went by in a lather of 
spray. 

At my wit’s end, I looked up be- 
hind the dash, that nerve center of 
the outfit. I saw the spark control 
rod hanging loose. A pull advanced 
it once more and we regained a little 
speed, but still we were far too 
slow. I took a long chance and pulled 
the paralleling throttle rod. Up to 
her peak bounced the Betty. My 
mechanic, seeing I had chanced on 
the solution, bent forward, stuck 
his head under the dash and held 
the controls wide open. 

Now that boat could be turned 
safely at any speed, but if you 
wanted to get around in a hurry you 
nursed the throttle in a way which 
only practice taught. If you took it 
wide open, you skidded — high, wide 
and handsome. Well, for two laps 
we slid all over Baltimore Bay. 
On the straightaways we would 
almost catch the flying Pep. Then, 
on the turns, we would drop back — 
and plenty. 

Of course, my co-pilot could not 
see where we were and, rightly 
enough, concluded we were in a big 
hurry. I tried shouting to him on 
the turns but those 600 horses 
exhausting through open stacks 
drowned my words. Finally, on the 
last turn of the fifth lap, I let him 
have a right hook in the ribs. He 
came up for air and I quickly told 
him what future belts in that vi- 
cinity would mean. We took off 
after the Pep. On the first turn of 
the sixth and last lap our signals 
worked and we improved our 
position. 

We came up to the last turn of 
the race, due to catch Pep at the 
first buoy. Our ‘‘kidding” about 
the turns flashed into my mind and 
I ducked for the inside. Apparently, 
the crew of the Pep remembered 
and, having seen our terrific skids 
for the past two laps, gave us room. 
We hit the turn — and I hit my 
mechanic. The two boats battled 
through the turn and we emerged 
with enough lead to win the heat. 

When we got back to the dock 
we hauled out at once. The drift and 
tug wash had done their work. 
About half a dozen planks had 
pulled loose on the bottom and 
were just hanging. All available 


Nassau, winter haven of 
two continents—so much, 
so near, and for so little! 

















SCHEDULE OF CRUISES TO 


IN THE BAHAMAS 





FROM NEW YORK 2 Round Trip 
Sailing Date Ship Line be wae i 
Feb. 6....CARINTHIA .......... Cunard White Star... 6 days.... $70.00 
“  6...-COLUMBUS .......... North German Lloyd.47 “ .... 545.00 
65:3 RINGO ei ecse Munson §S. S. Lines...12 “ .. 80.00 
60:6 SCANIMARG fi oc6 eek 50 Mooremack Gulf Lines 9 “ 95.00 
10. 5, CHAAMPLAIN ......:.c00 French Line......... 123 165.00 
we AYE 4 SAE REIS, 6-0 nk 0 5 be Tealight Eines. 6 coc + 90.00 
> 436. ec: GARENIHIA ices Cunard White Star... 6 “ 70.00 
* 13....EMP. OF AUSTRALIA. . Canad. Pac. §.S. Lines 18 “ 202.50 
16: .; ;  SSCANMAR oct. 8 Mooremack Gulf Lines 9 “ 95.00 
175.5 ce ws cc Bae Cunard White Star...20 “ .... 240.00 
AT. os (a enicves ea Cunard White Star...40 “ 495.00 
20.» SCRUM TEEAR cin 's'sicibicecs Cunard White Star... 6 “ .... 70.00 
203... MAUR eV aticc hacer Munson §S. S. Lines...12 “ .... 80:00 
> 2Gs2:.' Es as kkk Mooremack GulftLines 9 “ 95.00 
Oo QT soc RN EE ow a--+-Cunard White Star... 6 “ .... 70.00 
Mar. 5....EMP. OF AUSTRALIA. .Canad. Pac. S.S. Lines 9 “ .... 107.50 
= G.:; « CARTER cb ccschnacs Cunard White Star... 6 “ . 70.00 
e 6. ... MUONARGO 3S Munson S. S. Lines...12 “ 80.00 
$8 .:< SOAMIBEATE oo 25 2 nce Mooremack Gulf Lines 9 “ 95.00 
pemeee  apees F?.%'sl oe yy a en French Line.......... 10° 127.50 
12. 6c cE Ss ces ek Cunard White Star...13 “ 165.00 
“33> CGARINFRHAG oe Ak Cunard White Star... 6 “ 70.00 
*16.... EMP. OF AUSTRALIA. . Canad. Pac. S§.S. Lines 8 -“ 95.00 
18.) <SCANMATS oe farscack Mooremack Gulf Lines 9 “ 95.00 
20 .'..< CAEP EIAs oo 60 Ce Cunard White Star... 6.“ 70.00 
20s. csp PRG Soo ak bc Munson §S. S. Lines...18 “ .. 80.00 
25: CAPA EEPE 2: oc French Line........: 10 “ 127.50 
“ 26: |<: Reo oe cess Cunard White Star... 8 “ 100.00 
* 26.5 « PRE vb She eeu Gdynia America Line. 9 “ 100.00 
Ode od RGR PEDALS, cass. ed Cunard White Star... 6 “ 70.00 
8 DT ins NIRS ence ckes Hamburg-Amer. Line. 8 “ 95.00 
FOOT. os DEP EUN EIA © sien was Holland America Line 8 “ 100.00 
Apr. 3....MUNARGO...........Munson §S. S. Lines...12 “ -80.00 
(Later sailings upon request) 
FROM BOSTON 
Feb, 6....LADY SOMERS........ Canadian National ...12 ‘“ .... 130.00 
© 20 vn: kee eee oss ave Canadian National?. °.12 “ .... 130.00 
Mar. 6....LADY SOMERS........Canadian National ...12 “...... 130.00 
* | 20... LADY Re@tetes: .. Canadian Nationa! ...12 “ .... 130.00 
Apr. 3.... LADY SOMERS........ Canadian National ...12 “ .... 130.00 
"27... BABY ROBEY: i. 253 Canadian National ...12 “ .... 130.00 
(Later sailings upon request) 
MIAMI—NASSAU SERVICE a 
Line Lv. Miami Arr. Nassau Lv. Nassau Arr. Miami Fare 
Pan American 8:30 a.m... .10:30a.m....3:30 p.m.... 5:30 p.m... .$35.00 
Airways Service daily Dec. 20 to April 30; extra sections as traffic requires. 
Clarke S.S.Co. 4:00 p.m.... 9:00 a.m....5:00 p.m....10:00 a.m... .$25.50 
“New Northland” (On same sailing $25.50: Stop-over season tickets $31.00) 


During Jan. & early April: From Miami Mon. and Thurs. ; from Nassau Tues. and Friday. 


During February and March: From Miami Monday, Wednesday and Friday; from 
Nassau Tuesday, Thursday and Sunday. 


S.S. “Ena K” 
and “Monarch 
of Nassau” 


1:00 p.m.... 9:00 a.m....2:00 p.m.... 9:00 a.m... .$19.50 
Sunday, Tuesday and Thursday in both directions. 


Munson S.S. Lines — from Miami alternate Sundays, from Nassau alternate Tuesdays. 








«BeBe NEWYORK 
cHicaco 
OTTAWA 
--o-4 Hh ZERO 


























ALL SAILINGS SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE. 
FOR INFORMATION SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 


‘| NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


INFORMATION BUREAU 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York—COlumbus 5-42 13 
or Nassau Development Board, Nassau, Bahamas 


Nassau’s range of winter. temperature (December to March inclu- 
sive) compared with those of three other cities for the same period. 
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NAVAN S45] 8g AND, 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


BOTTOM PAINT 





A Powerful Preventive of Marine Growth, Barnacles and 
Borers. Has no equal in warm and tropical waters as a pro- 
tection against destructive Teredos. 


EMERALD — LIGHT GREEN — CREAM WHITE 


John G. Alden — Most satisfactory both from a racing and cruising 


standpoint. 


Belknap & Paine — Specified for all wooden yachts from our design. 
Burgess & Donaldson — Invaluable for racing and cruising. 

Cox & Stevens — Has always given complete satisfaction. 

Henry J. Gielow — As near 100% perfect as possible. 

Pan-American Society of Tropical Research — This — is of a very 


superior quality. 


ATLANTIC COAST 
All First Class Dealers and Yacht Yards 
FLORIDA AND GULF OF MEXICO 
Jacksonville: Huckins Yacht Corp. 


Miami: Hopkins-Carter Co. 
Phillips Hardware Co. 


~ Palm Beach: Palm Beach Mercantile 
0. 


New Orleans: Woodward, Wight & Co., Ltd. 
Stanffier, Eshleman & Co., Ltd. 





Standard Supply and Hardware Co. 
Alker-Donovan Co., Inc. 


Houston, Texas: The Peden Co. 
PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Pacific Marine Supply Co. 

San Francisco: Johnson and Joseph Co. 


San Diego: The McCaffrey Co. 
Marine Supply and Salvage Co. 


BERMUDA 
Hamilton: Alfred A. Darrell 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS., U. S. A. 





_ call ‘‘tins’”’ 








2 WEST 45th[STREET 
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TWENTY-THREE of the twenty-nine Cruisers ex- 
hibited at the New York Motor Boat Show were 
Sands’ equipped. We extend our thanks to American 
Car & Foundry Co., Chris-Craft Corp., Consolidated 
Shipbuilding Corp., Eleo Works and Wheeler Ship- 


yards for making such a fine record possible. 


The “WINNER” closet — a popu- 
lar unit used by majority of boat 
builders as standard equipment, 
has a 214” diameter cast bronze 
supply and discharge pump, quick 
opening supply valve, improved 
air vent valve. Furnished with oak, 
mahogany finish or white seat and 
cover. Pump finished white with 
chrome plated trim. 


Prices and descriptive literature sent upon request 


A. B. SANDS & SON COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 














hands were put to work and ninety 
minutes later we went out for the 
second heat in apple pie order. 

In that heat the Pep made a false 
start due to the starting clock being 
several seconds too fast. We started 
fairly and had a half-mile lead be- 
fore our competitor could restart. 
All seemed rosy. But no — on the 
fourth lap, an ignition wire broke 
and, before we could locate and 
repair it, we were lapped. We fin- 
ished the heat and there were the 
two boats tied on points. The third 
and final heat the next. day we took 
without incident, to win the Sweep- 
stakes, but that is beside the point. 

In that race, which gave me the 
greatest thrill I have ever exper- 
ienced, though I have tried practi- 
cally every sport under the sun, I 
received not so much as a scratch. 
In fact, all through fires, crack-ups, 


“Director” 


YACHTING 


and sinkings too numerous to re- 
late, a few skinned shins have been 
the most serious injuries our crew 
has ever suffered. 

Certainly, we have had ambu- 
lance cases. There was Orlin John- 
son, almost given up for drowned 
when Miss America cracked up in 
Italy. Walter Buskee was a sad 
sight after running interference for 
his boat in the tripartite crash at 
Red Bank. Charlie Grafflin went to 
bed after Bill Horn used him as a 
shock absorber between the Del- 
phine and the steamer at a mile a 
minute. But today all three of these 
men are hale and hearty. 

No, Mr. Insurance Investigator, 
you’re wrong. We may be lucky 
fools when we win, but we are still 
alive because the sport, though 
thrilling, perhaps even nerve-wrack- 
ing, is not dangerous. 


Comes to Melanesia 


(Continued from page 45) 


We all agreed that we did a scien- 
tific job on all the cold beer the 
Hotel Metropole could collect. 

Members of Director’s company 
have their cross to bear. This comes 
in the form of Bruce’s invitations. 
Mellowed, aye; merschaumed by 
what waterfront bar fellows of Suva 
of beer, our valiant 
Traprock is wont to issue blanket 
invitation to all and sundry for 
drinks aboard ship for the next 
afternoon! His aching head permits 
him to remember his lavishness just 
as the first bumboat load of guests 
arrive and the hustle for limes, rum, 
and bamboos carries all before it! 

It was before we sailed from Suva 
for the wi—ld New Hebrides that 
we discovered we had a ‘“‘ship’s 
rat.’’ Do what we could, the whisk- 
ered old devil wouldn’t show when 
we lay in wait for him. We set 
traps. We poisoned huge plates of 
delectable food. We cursed him in 
French, Pidgin, Chinese, and Scotch 
Caps. We loaded our bird specimen 
gun with the finest shot we had and 
perched it handy on a shelf. Noth- 
ing happened. 

Then, one morning about three, 
our rat came out of the bilge for 
air. He got behind the main cabin 
bookshelves over the chart table. 
Someone saw his baleful eyes peer- 
ing over the top of the Life of Lord 
Fisher and Clark’s History Of Yacht- 
ing. The word passed from bunk to 
bunk. Sheridan took a bead on the 
place where last the rat had been 
sighted. Bruce stood guard at the 
engine room door with a diving 
knife. Dennis held an Admiralty 
Pilot and Lewis unsheathed a 
wicked machete. Hey Hey ran aft 
with an old Marquesan battle ax of 
stone and the rat chose that mo- 
ment to make his next move. He 
leaped right at our skipper with his 
mouth wide open. The gun went 
off. The rat feinted for the flag rack 


but shifted towards the engine 
room. The Pilot hit Bruce on the 
head; Bruce gashed down on Hey 
Hey’s hand with the shark knife 
and Hey Hey clubbed Bruce in the 
neck with the battle ax. Lewis, 
meantime, fought to get his machete 
out of one of Ned’s mountain shoes. 
We don’t know what’s become of 
that rat. We do know, however, 
that the Yachtsmen’s Yearbook, 
Genghis Khan and Sawdust Caesar 
have their backs blown off! 

In sailing around the world, one 
must needs be arriving and depart- 
ing all the time. Goodbys are as 
usual as ‘“‘Where are you from?” 
God knows why we forever have 
that lump in our throats at depar- 
ture. In Tahiti, the end of the world 
had arrived when we had to leave. 
In Samoa, almost the same tearful- 
ness. But Suva was the tearjerker 
for fair. The little fleet was break- 
ing up; the three American ships 
were separating. Cimba followed us 
out of the pass. On Director and 
Hurricane we lined the rail, after 
making sail, to shout farewells to a 
guy we hated to leave. 

It is certain that Richard Maury 
would want us to mention the hos- 
pitality of the Suva Yacht Club. 
When his little schooner went on the 
reefs outside the harbor, members 
dashed to his aid. Unable to repair 
the great damage at the time, it was 
with a breath of relief that Maury 
received the news that the Yacht 
Club would help repair Cimba. They 
tried to keep it quiet about this 
helping hand business, but if ever 
credit was due sailors for helping 
another in distress, the gang who 
race around Suva Harbor deserve 
it. 

Perhaps if we had known what 
was ahead, we would have rested 
longer in Suva; but, no, we kited 
out on a rising wind — six men ina 
tub — bound for the cannibal isles. 
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The author at the helm of “ Arielle” 


“Arielle’s”’ Voyage 


(Continued from page 41) 


which I regretted. Paul Hammond 
gave me Nina’s sea anchor and 
quite a lot of gear which was useful 
during the voyage. 

I spent my days and nights 
aboard, supervising every detail. 
The trial trip had been sketchy and 
I felt more and more the necessity 
of not relying on mere luck. I had to 
see that everything was as nearly 
right as I could make it. I decided 
to sail on July 23rd, the same day 
as the Ile de France of the French 
Line, so that I could meet her near 
Ambrose Channel Lightship. 

Then I shoved off. 


oe 


The engine started merrily for the 
long run. I blew the whistle three 
times, to which the Ile de France 
responded with a deafening roar. A 
plane appeared in the misty sky, 
flying a long tail of message which 
read: “‘Au revoir, Marin Marie. 
Good Luck.”’ And I turned the bow 
of Arielle towards the open sea. 

As soon as the Narrows were 
passed, I met a fresh westerly. At 
noon, I was passed by the Beren- 
garia and, unfortunately, took a 
bad cross sea from her wake which 
nearly laid Arielle flat. This puzzled 
and annoyed me. Was this the 
stability I had been relying on? 
What about those three tons of 
keel, two tons of engine and five 
of tanks? Happily, it was only a bad 
synchronization and I never met 
with the same conditions again. 

I had shipped nearly a ton of 
water. The deckhouse was in a mess 
and things were in a heap in the 
galley. Then, out of the mist, ap- 
peared the Ile de France, making for 
the Arielle at twenty knots. She 
passed so close aboard that, while I 
Was taking a motion picture, the 
wind vane was becalmed by the 

ighty hull and Arielle nearly 
Sheered into the huge liner. I had 
barely time to jump to the wheel 
and straighten her out. Through 
the rumble of the motor, I could 


hear people on her decks calling to 
me and I saw passengers and crew 
waving “Bon voyage.” Captain 
Chabot shouted something which 
I could not catch. Within thirty 
minutes the ship had vanished 
ahead and I felt, as I had many 
times before, a sense of loneliness 
that never left me until the end of 
the voyage. 

As soon as the Ile de France had 
disappeared, I tried to talk to her 
by radio but everything was wet 
from the ducking I got when the 
Berengaria went by. When I put the 
phones to my ears, I got a shock and 
everything on board seemed to be 
electrified. Later, I was able to send 
messages but they seem never to 
have been transmitted, Arielle’s 
name not yet being on Lloyd’s List. 

As night fell, the wind increased. 
I stood watch and, at dawn, the 
Europa passed me close aboard in a 
swirl of foam that at times was high 
over her bow, speaking volumes for 
the state of the sea. Arielle pitched 
gently towards Nantucket Light- 
ship. 

Next day and the next night, I 
stood listening eagerly to the sound 
of the engine which plugged away 
as if quite unaware of the task I 
expected it to perform. Then I be- 
gan to realize how tired I was. Two 
nights in New York without sleep 
and two more at sea were quite 
enough for me at the beginning of 
such a voyage. I had steered thirty 
miles north of the steamship lanes 
so I stopped the engine and hove to 
under the staysails, changed the oil 
in the crankcase — a dirty job — 
secured and stowed more compactly 
gear and stores, had a wash, a hot 
meal and turned in. 

Ten hours late I woke up. When I 
again resumed my course, I had 
been stopped 26 hours — not such a 
good performance! Every man who 
has been through this kind of navi- 
gation will say that the first days 
are the hardest. But, when I started 
the engine again, I felt fresh. I be- 





It takes more than a clean, 
smooth shave to make a lovely 
lady yearn to draw her hands 
along your manly jaw. 

It takes a “Barbasol Face”— 
a soft, firm skin, kept young 
and handsome looking by the 
soothing, after-shaving effects of 
Barbasol. 

Throw away old-fashioned 
shaving methods. Try a tube of 
Barbasol for two solid weeks 
and see how the years appear to 
roll off your face. 

Barbasol is a cream—no harsh 
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alkalis in it to dry and tighten 
the skin, to hurry on the wrin- 
kles long before your time. 

No brush, no lather, no rub- 
in— Barbasol gives the quick- 
est, easiest shave you ever had, 
and your skin feels sweet six- 
teen. Ask your druggist for a 
tube of Barbasol today. You'll 
love it. And so will the ladies; 
that is, we mean, the wonderful 
effect it has on your face. Large 
tube, 25¢; giant size, 50¢. And 
for 15¢, five scalpel-sharp 
Barbasol Blades. 





PRIZES FOR GOOD GUESSERS 


Are you good at guessing? If you are you may win any one of the valuable prizes given away every 
week—a new automobile, big money prizes, hundreds of $3 Barbasol Razors. Absolutely free 
to enter, takes only a few seconds to do. Simply guess a number, that’s all. For details, tune in 
Singin’ Sam (NBC Blue Network) every Friday evening. See your paper for time. ~ 





PROPELLER SENSATION 
OF 1937! 


Practically every racing record of recent years is held by an Equi-Poise 
propelled boat. The majority of notable, custom-built craft launched in 
1936 carried Equi-Poise propellers, Now, for 1937, leading standardized 
boat builders have almost universally adopted Equi-Poise propellers. 
Equi-Poise — the entirely new type of propeller for your boat — will 
bring you a sensationally finer degree of performance: Speed, economy, 
velvet-smooth operation, and extra. years of trouble-free service! See 
your Federal-Mogul dealer or write direct for details! 


FEDERAL-MOGUL CORP. 


Member Marine Propeller Manufacturer’s 
Association 


“= 482 SHOEMAKER e DETROIT, MICH. 








Order Your KENYON SPEEDOMETER 
or LOG Now 





ON MARCH FIRST PRICES WILL ADVANCE TO: 
SPEEDOMETER. ...... aipantnwel $120.00 
SPEEDOMETER AND LOG....$330.00 
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273 New York Avenue, Huntington, L. I. 
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**Arielle’s” wind vane automatic steering gear 


lieve that both man and motor felt 
rested since we never stopped 
again, either of us — except once 
to change oil, and that for only six 
hours — until we reached the coast 
of France. 

On the Banks of Newfoundland, 
I met cold weather and 53 hours of 
fog. When the weather was clear, I 
kept watch at night and slept in the 
day time but, in the fog, I had to 
stand watch all the time. For fear of 
colliding with a fisherman or an ice- 
berg, the latter shown on the pilot 
chart, I changed course to ESE and 
soon found myself south of the 
steamship lanes, having crossed 
them in the fog and the dark — 
much against my wish. 

When I made my crossing in 
Winnibelle, I was twenty days in 
the Gulf Stream between Marti- 
nique and New York. I could tell 
when I entered it and when I left it 
by the temperature, the clouds and 
the color of the water. In Arielle, 
amid the fog, and sailing well to 
the northward, I saw Sargasso weed 
adrift and Portuguese men-o’-war 
stretching their brilliant sails in a 
futile attempt to tack against the 
Stream and, twice, schools of flying 
fish. 

I kept south of the steamship 
lanes until I neared Ushant. It 
would be tedious to mention every 
day’s happenings in this 2800-mile 
stretch between the Banks and the 
Channel. The head winds, met at 
first, gradually veered to south and 
southwest. I could hoist the stay- 
sails and, under canvas and full en- 
gine power, Arielle once made as 
much as 53 miles in four hours. The 
daily average run was between 200 
and 225 miles. In a following wind, 
sometimes the wind vane gear be- 
came erratic, so I set the photo- 
electric steering gear to work but it 
got on my nerves after a while. The 
steering motor would make the boat 
yaw to and fro without interruption 
and at times it would jam. Then 
Arielle would go round in circles and 
finally head back for New York. So 
I had -to steer after all, at the same 
time trying to make repairs to the 
gear. 

On a wet boat — and what small 
boat is not wet? — electricity plays 
tricks. Contacts, wiring, lamps need 


constant attention. First, the glass 
of the electric steering device split 
suddenly. I repaired it. Then the 
contacts took fire, and there was 
other trouble. However, the system 
worked for several days and, on the 
whole, was a great help. 
Meanwhile, the engine kept up its 
patient 700 r.p.m. Whenever I 
turned in, I slowed her a little. Per- 


_haps this was unnecessary but I 


kept feeling that it needed a little 
rest also. After a while, I calculated 
that there was more than enough 
fuel to take the boat into port. As a 
matter of fact, when I anchored in 
Havre, there was more than a ton of 
fuel left of the five with which I had 
started. Arielle could have carried 
on as far as Copenhagen or Bergen 
had I cared to go that far. 

In late July and early August, 
weather conditions om the North 
Atlantic were bad. It was not until 
the fourteenth day that I could 
keep a bottle on the table. Then it 
blew hard and I thought that I 
would have to heave to with a sea 
anchor out, but she proved to be a 
smart sea boat when she had the 
chance. 

One morning, I sighted a cargo 
boat on the horizon astern. She 
gained slowly and was not alongside 
until seven hours later. She was the 
Larnaston, of Glasgow, and we ex- 
changed flag signals. I asked to be 
reported and this she did. I was 
then only 750 miles from the coast. 

It rained so heavily as I ap- 
proached Ushant without sighting 
land that, not daring to close the 
coast, I steered northeast to mid- 
Channel, hoping to get information 
from the ships I met. That evening, 
when the weather cleared, the hori- 
zon was as deserted as ever and I 
began to question my reckoning. 
Then, at nightfall, I sighted a sail. 
She was the French barkentine 
Oceanide, bound for the coast of 
Brittany from South Wales with a 
load of coal. I was in an embarrass- 
ing position, so near to the French 
coast that I could hardly pretend to 
have lost my bearings and not dar- 
ing to tell her skipper that I had 
come from New York. But he had 
read the papers and, when the crew 
saw the name “ Arielle’’ on the wind 
vane, they cheered loudly. I got a 
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confirmation of my position and 
then the rain came down harder 
than ever. Naturally, the traffic for 
which I had vainly searched be- 
came, almost immediately, ex- 
tremely thick and running lights 
appeared in every direction. 

Next morning, at 2:00 a.m., I 
passed Roches Douvres; at six, St. 
Malo, and I decided to call at the 
Chausey Islands. The temptation 
to surprise my father and make the 
fishermen jump was too strong so, 
at 9:00 a.m. Arielle quietly dropped 
anchor a cable length from my own 
house. I was so unexpected that my 
father got into a cold rage because 
he could not hoist a flag since he had 
neglected to renew a rotten hal- 
liard. As for me, I pulled on the 
whistle cord and hooted and hooted, 
and hooted again until there was no 
more air left in the tank. The fisher- 
men of the Chausey Islands (Chan- 
nel Islands, my birthplace) gathered 
around in their boats. I half laughed 
and half wept. I was fed up! 

Then I stopped the engine, which 
had been running continuously for 


eleven days and eleven nights on 
the last stretch and gave the warm 
cylinders a friendly pat. 

The following morning, I sailed 
for Havre, where I arrived eighteen 
days after leaving New York. 

Abreast of Cherbourg, a sub- 
marine came alongside. She had 
been sent by the Navy Department 
to convoy Arielle up Channel 
through the night. I was pleased, 
but cursed at the prospect of having 
to take the wheel and be careful not 
to cause unfavorable comment from 
my neighbor by yawing, as I 
shamelessly did when nobody was 
looking. There was no wind at all 
so that the wind vane steering gear 
would not work and the photo- 
electric outfit had definitely refused 
service some time before. So I had 
to take the wheel and forgo a hot 
supper and stick it out until the end. 
It was not surprising that I told the 
reporters, on arriving, that I wanted 
a bath and a nice, large bed at the 
hotel, and would they kindly give 
me leave as soon as they could? 

And how I slept! 


A New Hermaphrodite Rig—the “Hemat” 


(Continued from page 58) 
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all in all. have a damned funny 
looking rig. I can carry the whole 
thing on deck, or aloft; and use it 
on long runs. There seems to be no 
use for the jib for, when close-hauled, 
the course acts as a jib. It takes a 
little time to get used to coming 
about, setting the square sails 
aback, but I find that wearing ship 
Is easiest. 

The “first mate-cook-crew,” my 
Wife, doesn’t mind taking the 
tiller now, and I can always find 
Something else to occupy me on a 
long run. I even take naps. 

Of course I gathered a lot of 
laughs from the yachting frater- 


nity in the bay, and still do, but I 
have found several who are plan- 
ning to try the rig out — those 
who like to cruise and not race. 
Still, because of its simplicity, I 
should think it could be used on 
racing machines where a reach and 
run is required. 

Well, I took a look at Nehi II at 
the moorings as I went by the club 
one morning last fall and began to 
think of what other rigs I can 
throw on her next April. Until then 
I'll sit by the fireside with a mug up 
with YacuTine and wish to hell 
summer would hurry along so that 
we can go sailing again. 


FAIRBANKS MORSE 
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“‘These two vital and 
exclusive features 


of Joes Reverse Gears 
convince the U. S. 
Navy and Coast 
Guard engineers as 
well as the majority 
of marine engine 
builders that direct 
driving and vibra- 
tion dampening is 
indispensable.”’ 


Specialist in REVERSE AND REDUC- 
TION GEARS, all engines for marine use. 


Free, 1937 Vest Pocket ‘‘Rules of the Road’’ 


THE SNOW & PETRELLI MFG. CO. 


21 FOX STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


JOES GEARS. 
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Hardware of Enduring Beauty 


CAMELYTE-finished 
Laughlin fittings for your 
new — or old — boat will 
enhance its value, end the 
drudgery of constant pol- 
and protect you 
from the weaknesses caused 
by rust and corrosion. 


CAMELYTE-finished 
fittings of iron, steel or 
brass cost no more than 
galvanized, and have many 
advantages over chromium 
plating. 


ONLY Laughlin marine — 
fittings are CAMELYTE- 
finished. 


Send for Special Folder 


THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO. 


Manufacturers of Marine and Industrial Hardware Since 1861 


NEW YORK ® CHICAGO = DETROIT = NEW ORLEANS = DENVER 
SEATTLE = SAN FRANCISCO = LOS ANGELES 
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The MOULTON COMPANY 
huilders of pine small boats = 


NEWBURY PORT,;"MASSACHUSETES 
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This model is easily convertible for use 
as a rowboat, or with an outboard moto. 
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Wanted—A New Jib for “Hotspur” 


(Continued from page 64) 


So—I blush to say it — we started 
drinking, and that’s all I know 
about hurricanes.”’ 

Spun Yarn parted his silky white 
beard with his gnarled fingers and 
stuck out his chin in the arrogant 
way he has, as if he didn’t care 
whether I doubted his word or not. 

“You mean,”’ I asked him, “‘that 
you got blotto that afternoon and 
don’t remember the hurricane?” 

“T don’t even know there was 
one,”’ said he, withdrawing his chin. 
“T couldn’t find my boat in the 
morning, but that’s nothing as I’m 
always losing things.”’ 

“And wasn’t there anything 
about a hurricane in the Florida 
paper the next time you saw one?” 

Spun Yarn racked his memory in 
an honest effort to give me an af- 
firmative answer. But, ‘No,’ he 
said, ‘‘there was something about a 
voleanic eruption in Hawaii, a rev- 
olution in Cuba, and an earthquake 
in California. And wait a minute. 


A week later I got a letter from a 
man in Georgia who said that an 
outboard motor with my name on it 
fell through his roof one night and 
knocked his mother-in-law cold. He 
thanked me and got off that old 
chestnut about its being an ill wind 
that does nobody good. But even he 
didn’t mention a hurricane.”’ 
“Then,” said I, judicially, “I 
guess all of us don’t know anything 


about hurricanes.”’ 


“Who. do you mean all of us?” 
asked Spun Yarn. 

“You and me and Fred Gardi- 
ner.” 

Which remark brought us to the 
beginning and the end of my inter- 
view with Spun Yarn. 


+ + + 


P.S. Boss, do I get the new jib 
for Hotspur? 


Editor: No, unless your credit is 
good. 


After All, Why Not? 


(Continued from page 60) 


Hauling and storage cost him from 
$20.00 to $30.00 a year, depending 
on what yard he used; insurance, 
when he carried it, cost less than 
$15.00; the only upkeep he ever had 
was paint and varnish, and the year 
he did that work himself, it cost him 
$7.65 for paint and varnish, and 50 
cents for brushes. For cruising, in 
order to make up for the deficiencies 
of the diminutive cabin, he had a 
special, box-like tent made to go 
over the cockpit (he doesn’t remem- 
ber the cost), but in that manner as 
many as four cruised on her, in 
what the owner claims was comfort! 
I shall not argue the point of com- 
fort, but the fact remains that he 
cruised a good many nautical miles 
in the able packet, with or without 
company, and without loss of 
enthusiasm. 

The second is a 26-foot, modified 
Friendship sloop of Heaven knows 
what vintage. She was bought in 
1934 for $175.00, and still looks 
good for a decade. Hauling and stor- 
age cost the owner $24.00 per year; 
paintwork, which he usually does 
himself, costs, according to his fig- 
ures, between $8.00 and $10.00, de- 
pending on whether or not he gets 
ambitious and uses paint remover; 
he does not carry insurance. In 1936 
he chartered his yacht for $110.00; 
figure it out for yourself. To be sure, 
when he received the charter money 
he went “yachty,’’ and had all the 
paint and varnish removed and 
done over — but he didn’t need to! 
This relic of a famous class of sailing 
craft, now.almost all ‘‘ gone with the 
wind,”’ boasts a cabin for two. She 


also boasted an engine when she was 
purchased, but the engine took up 
bunk space and was scornfully 
yanked out and (literally) dropped 
over the side. The owner is a college 
undergraduate; his mother is, there- 
fore, of an age — but, believe it or 
not, she is usually his crew on ex- 
tended cruises! 

Number three is a 40-foot (l.0.a.) 
auxiliary yawl, likewise of doubtful 
vintage, but, apparently, with a 
good many useful years still ahead 
of her. She was bought in 1931 for 
$2000 (the bottom had not, then, 
completely dropped out of the yacht 
market as it did in the midst of the 
depression). She is kept in the 
Sassafras River (Chesapeake Bay 
country), where+the brackish water. 
helps to keep her bottom clean, 
where the climate is moderate, and 
where prices are somewhat easier 
than further East. The owner very 
neatly maintains insurance without 
direct cost, by an arrangement with 
a shipyard which carries a general 
coverage policy. He pays the yard 
$50.00 a year to haul the boat, keep 
her pumped out when in the water, 
take full responsibility when he is 
absent, and include the boat under 
the yard’s insurance. When he is 
cruising, he considers his presence 
on board sufficient insurance — 
which, I think, is not an unreason- 
able assumption. The yacht is still 
going strong, and on last inspection 
seemed to be in better shape than 
when she was purchased. During 
the six seasons the owner has had 
her, he has chartered her for six 
weeks, all told, and has collected @ 
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Number three was a 40-foot auxiliary of doubtful vintage, bought in 1931 for 
$2000, and run by her owner at a moderate cost 


total of $325.00 — enough to pay 
his yard contract for the entire 
period, with a bit to spare. His 
paint and varnish work he figures in 
detail (per year) as follows: 


and the two of them laid her up 
alongside a dock and worked on her 
between tides below the water line, 
and the rest of the time above it, 
until they finished the job. The total 








Bottom paint, 2 coats, 34 gal. @ $10.00.................. $7.50 
Topsides, 1 coat, 14 gal. @ $6.40..................0.005. 3.20 
Decks; 1 gant, 34 onl. @ O00... 6 sees a aes 3.30 
Varnieh, 1 coat, 34 gal. @ 96.00... ......b.8 0s S55 ee ee 1.60 
Spars (paint), 1 coat, 14 gal. @ $6.60.................... 1.65 
Paint remover, 34.gal. @ $2.70... bec ccccsienccensaes 1.35 
TOS, WI WR 8s oes pe ceveiel can wornedunves 1.50 
$20.10 

Labor — 32 hours @ 60 cents............... 0 cece eee e eee 19.20 
TON ois SO: 5 0 ET Ts $39 .30 


One season, when he was particu- 
larly hard up, he and his wife did 


the painting themselves, at a cost 


of less than $20.00. In 1935, he 
bought two new sails for $125.00, 
but he says he could have reinforced 
the old ones and kept them going. 
The last on our list is an able, 48- 
foot (l.o.a.) auxiliary schooner, 
built in 1930 at a cost which still 
gives her recent owner nightmares. 
Whatever the cost, however, the 
point of particular interest about 
her is that, once built, she never cost 
the owner a cent. On the contrary, 
when he finally sold her, she showed 
a credit balance on operations. 
Some of the owner’s maneuvers to 
beat the depression are rather en- 
tertaining. For example, after long 
search, he found a yard, which did 
reasonably good work, where he 
could have her hauled, sanded, 
painted and varnished, for less than 
$60.00! One season, when he had her 
laid up in a more expensive yard for 
the convenience of location, the 
estimate for putting her in commis- 
lon was something over $300.00. 
He did not want to pay that much, 
so he took her to a nearby port, 
hired a man he knew, by the day, 


cost for putting her in commission 
was $85.00. He cut his insurance bill 
in half by carrying port risk instead 
of full marine risk; in other words, 
when she was in port (for the most 
part during his absence) the insur- 
ance company assumed the risk; 
when the owner took her out, he 
assumed it. Whenever he chartered 
her, which he did for part of each 
season, he took out full marine risk 
for the period of the charter. In the 
four years she was under his owner- 
ship, he collected over $4000.00 in 
charters. As the yard and upkeep, 
expense including what little 
work he had done on the engine as 
well as the wages of a paid hand, 
averaged about $700.00 a season, 
he was well in the black at the end, 
so far as operations were concerned. 

The instances which I have de- 
tailed may be called photographic 
snapshots, if you wish, but they are 
not painted pictures. Nor do I be- 
lieve that they are particularly re- 
markable or that they cannot be 
improved upon. They happen to be 
four examples dealing with sailing 
yachts of various sizes and types, 
operated at moderate cost by men 
of moderate means, with the de- 
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Sea-wise skippers never try to save a few cents per 
can by using inferior varnishes. False economy is 
hard on boat and pocketbook. That is why so many 
of the craft you’ve most admired — including all of 
America’s Cup Defenders — are protected with 
SMITH finishes . . . The majority of yards, build- 
ers and yachtsmen rely on these famous SMITH 
Varnishes for extra-durable jobs of lasting beauty. 
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C-O-Two Systems, reducing marine insurance, 
may be installed on these popular boats at the 
Chris-Craft factory. 


Write the factory or any Chris-Craft repre- 
sentative for information about C-O-Two 
Underwriters’ Laboratories Approved fire pro- 
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builder. 
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BLUDWORTH 
RADIO DIRECTION FINDERS 
Safety—Economy—Peace of Mind 


Standard equipment in the most out- 
standing yachts of every class. 


Marmot Arlis Mandoo Il 
Orion Santana Edlu 


Eight models — not combinations with 
broadcast radio, but single purpose, 
efficient radio beacon navigation instru- 
ments, Compact and shipshape. 


ALSO BLUDWORTH SEA-GOING 
RADIO RECEIVERS housed in ano- 
dized, flanged, cast aluminum cases for 
bulkhead mounting. 


Four bands: — time signals, foreign broad- 
casts, American broadcasts and short 
wave. 12, 32 and 110 volts. 


BLUDWORTH, INC. 
79 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
A subsidiary of STROMBERG-CARLSON 
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tails of which the author is familiar. 

They also happen to be yachts of 
the least expensive type, size for 
size, to operate; always provided, of 
course, that the best care is taken of 
the canvas, and that they are used 
as sail boats and not as motor boats! 
The man who prefers an out-and- 
out motor boat is, of course, faced 
with an expense avoided by a sail 
boat owner, viz: engine upkeep, al- 
though to compensate he has no 
“sail expense.’”’ Even the owner of 
an auxiliary yacht should have little 
engine expense if he sticks to sail 
most of the time. But a motor boat, 
under way, Means an engine con- 
stantly running; and engines do 
wear out, just as a suit of sails does. 
But to attempt to suggest how 
much to allow for engine upkeep is 
just about as sensible as to try to 
tell a woman how much she ought to 
spend on clothes! Roughly, I should 
say that your engine expense (for 
upkeep) will vary as the care given 
it, raised to the fifth power! Let me 
illustrate: I know a man who has 
had a motor boat for six years. In 
that time he has never had the en- 
gine overhauled. But, and it is a 
revealing ‘‘but,’’ he uses the best 
grade of marine oil; he changes it 
every 60 hours; he grinds his valves 
once each season, and cleans out the 
carbon twice; he always runs at 
moderate speed, that is to say, 
safely under the maximum speed of 
his (30-foot) boat; he keeps his en- 
gine clean; he strains every drop of 
gasoline that goes into his tanks — 
and that means double straining be- 
cause modern gasoline pumps have 
strainers built into them. In short, 
his only upkeep expense was about 
$15.00 a year for grinding valves and 
cleaning out carbon. That is excel- 
lent care of an engine, but it is not 
beyond the reach of any yachtsman. 
Some day he will have to buy a new 








engine, but perhaps by that time he 





The fourth example was a 48-foot over all 
schooner whose first cost was high, but which never 
cost the owner anything for repairs 


will have enough put 
by to get a whole new 
boat! 

As our problem is not 
how much a boat may 
cost us, but what we 
can do to keep those 
costs down, and/or 
how we can balance 
them by substitution 
in other branches of 
our budget, etc., we 
need not explore fur- 
ther in this brief sur- 
vey. Running expense, 
that is, the cost of food, 
gas, etc., as distinct 
from what we have 
called ‘‘operating ex- 
pense,’ has, actually, 
no part in this discus- 
sion. It is purely a mat- 
ter of how you use your 
yacht; and, further- 
more, when you are 
spending money afloat, 
you are not spending 
it ashore; or, to be 
more exact, you are 
not spending as much ashore as 
you would be if you were ashore! 
(Figure that out.) Whether the en- 
joyment you are getting from your 
yacht is costing you more than 
your ordinary manner of living or, 
as in the case of the gentleman who 
jettisoned his summer cottage, actu- 
ally saving you money, is a ques- 
tion which you alone can decide. 

Only a few of the possibilities are 
illustrated here. Anyone who wants 
to own some sort of a boat has his 
own particular problem — he may 
even be located where the only sort 
of yacht which will do him any 
good is the kind the ‘Enchanted 
Voyager” built! If Jim Jones’ one 
and only idea is to sail his yacht in 
an ocean race, it stands to reason he 
isn’t going to buy until he can get 
one that will qualify for that kind 
of sport. On the other hand, if his 
one idea is to have something in 
which he can knock around on the 
water, he will be apt to take what he 
can get for the money he can spare, 
even if he can’t do quite as well in 
the present market as the chap who 
bought that Friendship sloop for 
$175.00. 

It will, I have no doubt, be as- 
serted that this is all pure propa- 
ganda. Exactly. There is no inten- 
tion that it should be considered 
anything else. One dictionary says 
of propaganda: “any method for the 
propagation of doctrines —”’ And 
the doctrine which it is attempted 
to promote here is that the pastime 
of moving about over the surface of 
the water ‘“‘in something which 
floats, preferably propelled by sail 
or power ... for the pleasure it 
may give ourselves, our families, 
and our friends,’’ may be indulged in 
without extraordinary expense; and 
that, before accepting any state- 
ments to the contrary, it will pay 
you to look further into the mat- 
ter before making a decision. 
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Under the Lee of the Longboat 


(Continued from page 65) 


hiring myself out “to owners of 
little experience, unable by them- 
selves to handle a ‘cruising racing 
yacht’.”” Do you think Bob Ben- 
edict, to whom I “hired myself 
out” in the last Mackinac Race, or 
Walter Barnum, who was my em- 
ployer in the Bermuda Race, will 
take kindly to a crack like that? I 
may have had a little more navigat- 
ing experience than they, but I feel 
inept when I watch them handle 
their yachts. Anyway, Bill, is it 
good taste to bring up the matter of 
professionalism? I admit that I ac- 
cept money (oh, so reluctantly!) 
for writing about sailing, but do 
you design all those handsome 
beamy boats of yours entirely for 
love of the sport? If I’m a profes- 
sional, aren’t we all? 


There is a popular belief that 
high wind always blows away fog, 


and that while you may step out 
of the frying pan into the fire, you 
never have to have one foot in 
each. I take the liberty of asserting 
for the benefit of young writers who 
wish to concoct a hazardous situa- 
tion that it does not transgress the 
select confines of probability to 
drive a boat on a lee shore in a pea- 
soup fog. But would any writer of 
fiction dare to take these elements 
of danger and lay the scene of his 
story on the coast of Florida, the 
land of blue sky and sunshine? 
That would be justifiable too, for 
on January 6th, of this year, a 
strong northeaster blew at St. Au- 
gustine accompanied by fog which 
would have made a Nova Scotia- 
man feel at home. I was in the canal 
that evening, thank you, and we 
were lucky to lose our way and run 


aground only once in the approach © 


to St. Augustine. 


The Transatlantic Race of 1936 


(Continued from page 47) 


in wrapping, bundling and serving 
any part of the gear that could pos- 
sibly rub any other part. 

Second, the importance of elab- 
orate wireless apparatus aboard a 
small yacht has been overrated. As 
far as forecasting the weather goes, 
its value is questionable, as shown 
during the race. While opinions 
may differ, to my mind the space 
taken up by all this “machinery” 
is too dearly bought by the dis- 
comfort of six to ten men who are 
cramped enough without adding 
this new-fangled rigamarole. (Voice 
from the background: ‘‘Old fogy!’’) 
A good, well-protected receiving set, 
proof against the moisture of the 
sea air, will serve satisfactorily. 

The third point omitted in the 
stories of the race and, in my opin- 
ion, the most important, is: Did 
the Atlantic sailors learn a lesson 
concerning the shape of hulls and 
sound, seagoing models? And I 
ask: When will any of our crack 
deep water men stand up and fight 
for real seagoing models for our 
ocean racers? Every one of the boats 
in this last race sported “graceful 
and elegant’’ overhangs. How long 
will fashion and a poorly conceived 
idea of beauty continue to be the 
deciding factors in designing our 
ocean-going yachts? The Cruising 
Club of America has made a gallant 
attempt to reduce unduly long over- 
hangs. I sincerely hope that it will 
be successful in its future efforts to 
this end and that our eyes will not, 
instead, be opened by some catas- 
trophe. There is, to be sure, still 
something wrong with our rules, 
but if our designers — especially the 
European designers — would do 


more deep water sailing and gain ex- 
perience at first hand, they would 
soon learn how dangerous the mod- 
ern hull can be in long running seas. 
A seagoing boat should have a long 
water line and a long keel and not 
a triangular profile. Some of these 
newer boats will yaw over half the 
compass card when running before 
it and cannot be hove to safely be- 
cause one never knows which end 
will meet the next sea. 

Considering the fact that nearly 
all of the participants crossed the 
Atlantic for the first time in a small 
yacht during this race, it was an 
exceedingly well sailed race. The 
elapsed times for a distance of more 
than 3400 miles compare favorably 
with the best times made in small 
boats handled by amateurs. It was 
what I would call an easy race. The 
weather gods did a lot of bluffing 
but never let anything extraordi- 
nary get out of their windbags. 
The fact that all the boats arrived 
safely at the finish line in reasonable 
time, that no breakage of spars or 
of bones was recorded, that nobody 
was hurt, is proof enough that it 
was a successful race. I need not 
mention the royal reception ac- 
corded to the fleet after the finish in 
Germany, the opening of rathskell- 
ers (as Ben Ames words it) and all 
the rest. Let us hope that Atlantic 
racing becomes an international 
affair and that next time more sea- 
faring nations are represented. 
Finally, may I express another 
hope — that we all may soon meet 
again at the start of a long stretch of 
blue water, be it somewhere on the 
European side or at Newport, Flori- 
da, Panama, ’Frisco or Honolulu! 
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Fight a 720-Iib. Giant Tuna! 


. and — like Mrs. S. Kip Farrington, of 
Easthampton, L. I., who took this one off 
Liverpool, Nova Scotia, last August — go 
in to win with an ASHAWAY Line. 


Ashaway Original Cuttyhunk Lines are 
world-famous for success in al] salt-water 
fishing, hold most world records. Guaran- 
teed wet-test strength of 3 lbs. to every 
thread. Ask your dealer for them. For 
latest Catalog FREE, write Ashaway Line 
oe Twine Mfg. Co., Box 716, 
Ashaway, Rhode Island. 
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and marine bacteria that otherwise quickly destroy rope... Plymouth 
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and spliced at the boat end, and with galvanized thimble fitted and 
spliced at the chain end. Eight sizes: 214" to 414" circ. 
Six lengths: 4 to 9 fathoms. Larger sizes made to order. 
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Specify 
IMPORTED EGYPTIAN 
COTTON YACHT DUCK 

Made in England 


SOLD THROUGH SAILMAKERS ONLY 


DE GRAUW, AYMAR & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1827 
35-36 South St., New York, N. Y. 











At the New York Boat Show 


Skaneateles’ new and exclusive features in 
small boat construction were recognized with 
enthusiasm. The largé volume of orders placed 
indicates sailor approval. The 1937 Skaneateles 
Comets feature double planked bcttoms, ma- 
hogany frames, bronze fittings, salt water fas- 
tened, back-stays with Highfield levers. There 
are double shrouds with spreaders, curved cock- 
pit sides, spray coamings forward, hinged tillers, 
fociag: sails and finish, and centerboard winches. 
Our 1937 Snipes are of the same fine construc- 
tion and have similar high value features. 

That Skaneateles builds winners is attested 
by the 1936 Comet and Snipe National Cham- 
pionships, in both of which a Skaneateles boat 
won the first race and was first stock boat in 
each series. 


PLACE ORDERS NOW To Assure Spring Delivery 
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“What! No Butter?” 


(Continued from page 50) 


To give you a better idea of the 
sport encountered during this ex- 
perimental plugging expedition, it 
should be stated that, after the first 
two hours on the first day, I did 
no fishing except at occasional odd 
moments when Dunham was ad- 
justing or repairing his tackle. 
My wrists and forearms had played 
out —I couldn’t ‘‘take it” any 
more —and this in spite of the 
fact that I am ambidextrous with a 
casting rod and able to relieve the 
strain on one wrist or the other. 
Thereafter, I sat back in the skiff 
with my camera, watching the 
tireless Dunham and trying to. get 
action pictures—of which more 
later. 

The letter went on: 


“Our combined fishing time 
did not exceed 12 hours, which 
made an average, approximately, 
of one fish boated every eight 
minutes. We hooked an average 
of eight fish for each one boated, 
or an average of one fish hooked 
by each of us every minute during 
our twelve hours of fishing. Im- 
probable as it sounds, it is a fact.” 


To which I can only add that, be- 
lieve it or not, the fishing seemed 
even faster! 

In short, we learned that those 
fish would take almost any good- 
action surface plug. And the fish 
were not small, by any means! 
For instance, the robalo (or snook) 
ranged up to 15 or 18 pounds, 
though the largest actually boated 
by us weighed 9 pounds 8 ounces. 
The tarpon, of course, ran much 
heavier, our guess being that the 
“tops” were somewhere between 
30 and 35 pounds, though the larg- 
est was weighed at an even 20 
pounds, just before it flipped itself 
—and the scales — overboard. 
Weighing a perturbed young tarpon 
is quite a trick! Surface fighters and 
spectacular acrobats, these two 
species, in particular, possess char- 
acteristics desired so much by sport 
fishermen, being game, fast, tricky, 
courageous, powerful — and beauti- 
ful. Larger tarpon, 7.e., 75 to 100 
pounds and upwards, rarely inhabit 
the narrow shallow lagoons or 
creeks where we fished; the big 
fellows are notoriously wary and 
stay out in wide waters. 

About two weeks prior to this 
plug-casting expedition, the same 
Gregory had been our guide when 
we went out for heavier tarpon with 
other tackle, “4/6” to be exact. 
These specifications, for the uniniti- 
ated, mean a rod of not over four 
ounces in weight, with six-thread 
line; the latter, when wet, has a 
breaking test of about 18 pounds, 
the whole making a combination 
decidedly in the “light” class. 
As usual, we were fishing for the 
fun of the thing, certainly with 
no thought of records, -when some- 


thing took my bait. At first, the 
quarry did not seem to realize it 
was hooked; in fact, its movements 
were so unhurried that I was 
doubtful whether I had hooked 
a shark, tarpon or a drifting log! 

Finally, the tarpon, for that’s 
what it was, broke the surface with 
a@ magnificent jump, dispelling 
any doubt as to its identity but 
creating myriads of others in my 
mind as to the possibility of boating 
it. Then followed considerably 
over two hours of tussle, ranging 
the gamut from high excitement to 
sullen obstinacy. The channel, at 
that point, was about a quarter of a 
mile wide and the fish fought his 
way eight times from one shore 
to the other. At one bank where it 
jumped, the stirred-up mud, as we 
observed shortly, was within four 
feet of the overhanging mangroves, 
but to us in the boat, about 300 
feet away, the fish appeared to 
be among the branches. Many 
times — how many I don’t know — 
the fish was alongside the boat, on 
its side, close enough for Gregory 
to reach the leader, but each time, 
as he leaned over with the gaff, 
it took fright and went off. 

Of course, one cannot boat so 
large and so game 4a fish on light 
tackle without getting the breaks 
of the game and Lady Luck was 
riding with us. The rod held, the 
light line did not scrape bottom, 
the fish kept clear of roots and 
obstructions and the little ‘‘Cap- 
itol” reel never faltered. Gregory, 
busy as a cat on hot bricks, did a 
grand piece of boat handling. “It’ll 
never be done again!” he said. 

That prediction, probably, is 
stretching it a bit but, personally, I 
doubt if I will ever again be able to 
pack so much luck into any hours 
of fishing. After lying six hours in a 
broiling tropical sun, the catch was 
officially weighed at Everglades 
City as 106 pounds; how much 
weight it had lost we shall never 
know, but probably not less than 
5 pounds. It measured 6 feet 2 
inches in length and had a girth of 
33 inches. Needless to say, such a 
grand specimen was mounted; it 
turned out to be a club record and, 
as far as can be ascertained, is a 
world record on ‘4/6.’ These 
comments are made, not in any 
vain spirit of self-commendation 
(for I think, sans all false modesty, 
that, with such fish, the angler 
must be extremely lucky) but 
rather as an indication of the class 
of sport to be found among the 
Ten Thousand Islands. Tarpon of 
much larger size are by no means 
uncommon, even those of 150 
pounds arousing no particular com- 
ment among the local cognoscenti. 
A further attraction is that this 
region, with its sheltered waters, 
holds no tremors for the big game 
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AUXILIARY 


29’ o.A., 10’ BEAM, 4’ 3” DRAFT. 
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Left to right, 106-pound tarpon, the writer and Gregory Pope, guide 


fisherman who happens to be sub- 
ject to seasickness. 

To the lover of outdoor life, this 
area (and the whole southern tip 
of Florida) is a constant source of 
surprise, with its variety and abun- 
dance of animal, bird and fish life. 
No less an authority on natural 
history than Lynn Bogue Hunt 
made the statement to me that 
he had seen a greater variety of 
birds at Everglades in one day 
than he had ever seen in a similar 
period anywhere in North America. 
Around a creek bend, in what may 
appear to be a “blind” channel, 
one is quite likely to drift past a 
rookery of pelicans or egrets or 
frigate birds or other species. The 
frigate bird, incidentally, with its 
long forked tail and wing spread 
exceeding five feet, makes a noble 
sight in the air, but on the roost is 
a distinct disappointment; it has 
a body smaller than that of the 
barnyard hen and is about as 
gawky. On the larger keys, or 
islands, are deer, wild cat, panther, 
’coons, skunks, and ‘‘possum”’; 
occasional alligators, basking at 
peace with the world, may be 
spotted by the trained eye. 

After the session with my big 
tarpon, Jack Dunham brought the 
plug-casting idea to a head. He had 
been turning it over in his mind for 
some time and had ascertained 
that, except for the canals and 
channels close to Everglades City 
proper, very little plug-casting had 
been done in the outlying areas of 
the Ten Thousand Islands. Our 
guide, Gregory, was somewhat 
doubtful, I think, but was at least 
willing to try; heretofore, best fish- 
ing results had been obtained by 
the generally accepted methods of 
trolling spoons or still-fishing. Be 
that as it may, our plugs — espe- 
cially those of the splashing surface 
type — raised fish, and the con- 
clusion literally forced on us is that 
sport fishermen in that area have 
missed a grand bet. 

AS summarized so pithily in 
Dunham’s letter, already quoted, it 
Was nothing unusual to get several 
Strikes on a cast. First, maybe, a 


snook took the plug in the air, to 
toss it away; it would be picked up 
almost instantly by a tarpon or 
some other fish. This was repeated 
so rapidly that one got the impres- 
sion that the fish were actually 
fighting for the plug before it 
could be retrieved for the next 
cast. Often, fish struck when the 
lure was alongside the boat, with 
most surprising and disconcerting 
drenches of spray. Two tarpon and 
a snook actually jumped into the 
skiff with, or after, the plug. On 
my first eight casts, before I stopped 
fishing, I boated seven fish and the 
only reason, I believe, for missing 
the eighth was that the plug be- 
came lodged high in the bushes — 
unintentionally but permanently. 
It was tossed there by a tarpon. 
Among other things proved to our 
satisfaction on this trip was that fish 
actually “throw” plugs and that, 
contrary to our suspicions, these 
flying missiles are not always caused 
by tight lines or tension of the rod. 
How, otherwise, can you explain 
plugs 20 feet high in the bushes and 
going away from you? 

Practically all our plug-casting 
was done from a skiff, the cruiser, 
too unwieldy for that purpose, 
being used only as headquarters for 
eating, sleeping and towing. As 
most of the water we fished was 
comparatively shallow, five feet 
in depth or less, the method of 
propulsion was the native Seminole 
pole, although I thought, at first, 
that: oars or paddles would be more 


handy. However, I soon changed | 


my opinion; for locomotion, for 
dislodging plugs from high branches 
or sunken roots, for steadying the 
skiff while playing a big one, or 
for prodding alligators, give me the 
ubiquitous pole, especially in the 
hands of an expert. 

For the benefit of those who 
contemplate photography in that 
area, especially fast action shots, 
just a word or two. Do not be mis- 
led, as I was, by the intensity of the 
light. I felt that the vivid flashing 
silver of a tarpon jumping in bright 
sunlight would, if anything, be 
emphasized by the dark enamel- 
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Kohler Electric Plants are used on many of the 
world’s finest craft — their reputation for depend- 
ability under all conditions is world-wide. Simple, 
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lighting, fans, refrigerators, cooking equipment, pumps, winches, radio, etc.! 
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models in 144 KVA and larger. Also suitable models for cabin, camp, farm, 
country home, etc. $265 up, f. o. b. Kohler. 
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32 pages of valuable information de- 
scribe fouling, worms, corrosion,’ 
usual and unusual wear both with-' 
in and without wood and steel 
vessels. It tells how to specify 
a paint job to overcome each 
hazard. 
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ON CHAMPIONS 
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termining the state of health of your 
engine than you may possibly realize. 
Their condition may spell the differ- 
ence between youth and old age in 
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cause you want a better performing, 
more reliable engine. You can always 
depend on Champions. 
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WINSETTE 


MARINE GADGETS 


279 City Island Avenue 
City Island, N. Y. 


Here’s an old-fashioned sailor’s Ditty 
Bag, necessary equipment on every 
sailing vessel. Contains a full com- 
plement of tools for repairs of sails, 
rigging and gear, for amateur or 
professional. Price $25.00. 








Here’s something brand new —a lampshade for 
cabin lights. Heavy parchment with white line 
roping, your club and private signal hand painted. 
Price $1.50. 


Make checks payable to Winsette Marine Gadgets 
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NIGHT on the water 
and no fear of FIRE 


Can anything be more removed from care 
i than turning in after a day’s cruise? One and 
only one worry could remain — Fire. Today 
that fear, too, can be banished 100% with 
’ Zi Lux-O-Matic fire protection — the only auto- 

i matic system for boats approved by Under- 
writers. 


Send for Free Booklet “The Boat That Won't Burn” 
Walter Kidde and Company 


25 West St., Broomriz.p, N. J. 















THE CASEY 26’ AUXILIARY 


We are offering this sturdy little boat to 
y those who desire a small seaworthy boat that 
is well built and moderately priced. 


Cabin to have two transom berths; if wanted, 
two extra swing berths can be had. Boat to 
be built sturdily, water tight cockpit, iron 
keel weighing from 2500-3000 Ibs. She will 
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ft make a fast, seaworthy, comfortable little 

ca cruiser. Can also be used as a one-design 
, class. 
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- ~ L.O.A. 26’ 0” Beam 8’ 6” L.W.L. 19’ 6” 

Draft 4’ 6” 
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ae «0s CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 

(Qo a Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 
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Light housekeeping afloat 


like green background of man- 
groves. Those same mangroves, 
often more than 70 feet high, were 
deceiving; their deadening effect 
reduced the intensity of light so 
necessary for fast photography. 
The action pictures herewith, taken 
with a telephoto lens, were shot 
at 1/560 second at f-8. Heretofore, 
most of my photographic work had 
been done in the Gulf Stream or 
open seas, but hereafter, among the 
Ten Thousand Islands, I shall use 
a combination of 1/375 seconds at 
f-8 or f-11, depending on the light; 
anything slower, I am afraid, will 
fail to stop the action, as those 


fish are as fast as flashes, and a 
wider opening will not give suff- 
cient focal depth. 

In conclusion, and at the risk of 
seeming to paint the lily, my ex- 
perience has been that this vast 
district, often spoken of as “‘the 
last frontier of America,’’ assures 
the angler of perfect sport — or 
rather gives as much assurance as 
can be humanly expected in the 
tantalizing game called fishing. 

Whereat Jack Dunham pipes up, 
with a grin: 

“If you want to be fussy and 
make it absolutely perfect, don’t 
forget butter!” 


In the Wake of the Clippers 


(Continued from page 38) 


fish oil from the cod liver tanks at 
Gloucester, to windward. Nothing 
in the world so closely approaches: 
sheer magic as the use of oil on 
breaking seas, and no man was ever 
more amazed at the phenomenon 
than the Bosun who, despite all his 
years of sea service, had never seen 
oil at work. He hung open-mouthed 
over the rail, watching that slick 
tame the foaming crests of the big- 
gest seas we’ve ever seen. Inci- 
dentally, this 24-hour gale kicked 
up the biggest, most beautiful seas 
we were to find. They were probably 
something over 50 feet in height and 
looked twice that, with possibly a 
quarter-mile between the crests. 
They ran in military order, afford- 
ing vistas to the horizon along their 
deep, calm troughs, with long, 
smoothly sloping sides up which the 
schooner rode, imparting no sense 
of ‘‘elevator-stomach”’ whatever. 
The crests were breakers six feet 
high. They passed with a whoosh 
and a rainbow of spray under 
jibboom and fantail, but the wiz- 
ardry of the oil tamed them so that 
not a drop of water came aboard. 
We actually opened up our lighting 
motor on deck and charged batteries 
at the height of the blow! 

We lost 51 miles, thanks to this 
uproarious welcome from the Horn, 


and we tore the tablings of the fore- 
sail clew cringle, but the sail held 
and, as we fought back to 50 South 
the following day, we set to work to 
repair the damage. All hands, in 
whom a tenseness had been ap- 
parent as we worked farther south 
into the unpeopled, barren, for- 
bidding Horn region, were happier 
after this first shock of battle. One 
of the new hands entered jubilantly 
in the log, “The old Bird is a 
sweetheart in a gale.”’ 

As a glance at a pilot chart will 
show, we would have had 50 per 
cent fewer gales and as much less 
current, not to mention smoother 
water, had we been tucked up in the 
lee of the land. The Falklands lie 
in an area exposed to the eddying 
sweep of wind and water from 
around the Horn. So, when the gale 
abated and the ship was going nicely 
again, we sought to work westward 
a bit, passing a lonely steamer 
which betrayed not the slightest 
interest in us. These days we were 
busy, sending down the main gaff 
topsail with its gear, stowing the 
jibtopsail and its sheets, strengthen- 
ing lashings on the boats, getting 
more oil bags handily placed, put- 
ting oil in bottles so that bags could 
be filled readily without recourse to 
the big drum, greasing the steering 
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gear and, in general, stripping for 
action. The skylight covers were 
put in place and secured with 
nails and battens. 

The weather now became vividly 
clear and we were soon to learn 
that clear weather meant violently 
hard weather. Gales sprang up 
quickly and at first I was misled 
into carrying on a bit too long, 
deceived by garishly bright stars 
at night or blazing sunshine in the 
day. Once we came as near to losing 
a hand overboard as I ever wish to. 
Under clouds, with gusty, hard 
wind, we had driven the ship 
through a night watch, creeping 
slowly up on an enticing streak of 
remote blue ahead. At midnight we 
were roaring along on our course 
under clear skies, double reef in the 
mainsail, reefed foresail and head- 
sails hard at work. I turned in very 
tired and Charlie took the deck 
with Gwen standing my brother’s 
watch as he was not feeling fit for 
some reason. Gwen woke me at one 
—I was deep in sleep — and said 
it was blowing harder. Shouldn’t we 
shorten sail? My brave wife is a 
cautious soul, always ready to 
shorten down before I am, and so 
I didn’t even get out of the allur- 
ingly warm bunk. The ship felt to 
me to be going no harder than 
before and the wind’s roar seemed 
no louder. ‘‘Carry on a bit longer,”’ 
I told her. An hour later she called 
me again. This time I had been 
awakened by a lurch of the ship, 
and had realized things were afoot 
above. When I got into the night 
again, the sea was white as driven 
snow and steep, high, tortured seas 
were leaping up in jagged disarray 
on our beam and quarter. I had 
carried on too long. 

All hands tumbled out to the ery 
and I upped helm to run the ship 
off, both to lighten the wind force 
and to give the hands a more level 
platform on which to work. Charlie 
jumped to get the throat halliards 
out of the rigging and, as he brought 
the heavy coil to the deck, the ship 
was thrown far over to port by a 
bad sea. He and the coil were caught 
in a perfect torrent of solid water 
until only his head was visible, far 
below me, a black spot against 
phosphorescent, churning sea. The 
ship recovered partially and the 
water rushed out of the freeing port, 
taking some of Charlie and all the 
halliard with it. Another sea chose 
this bad moment to strike and again 
the lad was buried. He spent a 
thoroughly foul thirty seconds down 
there, in blackness and freezing 
water and, when the flood finally 
receded, he was gulping like a 
- strangled seal. He had been halfway 
out of the port. Heavy rubber 
springs stretched across the port to 
keep it closed except when forced 
open by weight of water, had done 
much to keep him aboard. 

_ At dawn of the eighteenth, hav- 
ing for 24 hours previously been 
almost becalmed, we ran into a 


glassy, -windless sea and saw, 45 
miles ahead, the snow-capped peaks 
of Staten Island. All this day, the 
object of curious stares from spor- 
tive seals and raucous gibes from 
wary penguins, we lay scarcely 
moving with the Straits of Le 
Maire in view from the masthead. 
The temperature, in the sun, 
mounted to an astounding 90 
degrees and we sat about in tropic 
weather garb — only 150 miles from 
Cape Horn. 

A breeze came with the night. 
Helped by a fast, favoring current, 
we rapidly closed with the Straits, 
raising the low western land of 
Tierra del Fuego from out the sea 
and coming into the blink of the 
forlorn lights of Cape San Diego, 
Good Success Bay and Staten 
Island. They winked with robot 
intentness from their gaunt iron 
skeleton towers, so vastly different 


in their message from that light ~ 


which greets a sailorman from 4 
proper lighthouse! How snug a 
true light seems with its unseen but 
vigilant keeper tending the flare and 
the certainty of a warm kitchen 
somewhere below! All these south- 
ern lights bear the charted warning 
(U) for ‘‘unwatched” and are 
correspondingly as remote and 
impersonal as the stars above. 

At 4:00 a.m., November 19th, we 
jibed to a northeaster, and raced 
away for Cape Horn, breaking out 
the fisherman and — audaciously 
—the balloon jib. Now we were 
bucking a current of something 
over a knot as the Fuegian peaks 
marched past to starboard, but the 
ballooner lifted us easily across a 
satiny sea and we began to wonder 
if we’d make anticlimactic history 
by passing Cape Horn with it set. 
We all wanted, most perversely, to 
get out of this region, we all hoped 
the northeaster would hold, but we 
all knew that a yachtsman’s passage 
around “Cape Stiff” would be a 
disappointment. 

The wind held through the morn- 
ing and at 2:15 we were in sight of 
the Horn itself with the bleak 
Wollaston Islands lying plain in 
serrated, jagged heaps north of it. 
The guano-scarred, brown Barne- 
velt Isles were close to hand, and the 
sea-whittled rocks off Cape Deceit 
showed against the remote blue of 
Horn Island. Within 25 miles of the 
Horn, we lost the easterly. For 
eighteen hours the ship lay on a 
black sea as smooth as any pond. 
Peaks fifty miles away were in 
camera-clear view with their sepa- 
rating glaciers running white to the 
sea. Mirages flickered here and 
there, distorting the mountains, 
elevating and depressing them 
alternately. The current edged us 
north until the Horn was obscured. 
We put the light sails away. This 
day, and the night with each star 
trembling mirrored in the ocean, 
was a weather breeder if ever I saw 
one. 

(To be concluded) 











@ Covers will soon be coming off for the yachtirg season of 1937. Major 
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FOR A CLEAN BOTTOM 


For Protection 
Below the Waterline 


NO BARNACLES 
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a USE MUR-COP 
U.S."FLOATING’ 
ELECTRIC PLANTS 


Rubber mounting with special 
‘floating’ base eliminates vi- 
bration. Designed expressly for 
cruisers and yachts. Extremely 
compact and light weight. Com- 
plete range of sizes from 800 
watts and up — AC or DC. Also 
200, 350 and 500 watt air-cooled 
units, 12 or 32 volts. Ask about 
new line of oil-burning DIESELS. 
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Paper plates, cups, napkins made to order with owner’s flags in colors or a photo 
of the boat are attractive and a saving. Cigarettes, matches, playing cards and en- 
graved yacht stationery similarly marked are also decorative and useful. 
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CLASSES IN AMERICAN AND 
FOREIGN WATERS. 
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New Dynamic 
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Magnifying 
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SEARCHLIGHTS 


All Sizes and All Types 


SUITABLE FOR SMALL PLEASURE 
BOATS AND THE LARGEST SHIPS 


Illustration shows our 
10” low priced design 


GREAT PENETRATING POWER 


Catalog (I) Incandescent 
Catalog (A) Arc 
Catalog (F) Floodlights 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH COMPANY 


249 East Clifton Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


























FOR PERMANENT, WATER-PROOF RE 


Genuine Plastic Wood handleslike putty 
and quickly hardens into lasting, water- 
proof wood. Send for free 24 page book- 
let telling how to use it for dented 
stems, to cover countersunk screws, 
replace rotted wood, etc. Write The 
A.S. Boyle Company, Distributors, 257 
Cornelison Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
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